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Dedication 


Keith Randell (1943-2002) 

The original Access to History series was conceived and developed by Keith, 
who created a series to 'cater for students as they are, not as we might wish 
them to be'. He leaves a living legacy of a series thaf for over 20 years has 
provided a frusfed, stimulating and well-loved accompaniment to post-16 
study. Our aim with these new editions for the IB is to continue to offer 
studenfs fhe besf possible supporf for fheir studies. 



Introduction 


This book has been written to support your study of HL option 3: Aspects of the 
history of the Americas: United States Civil War: causes, course and effects 1840-77 
of the IB History Diploma Route 2. This first chapter gives you an overview of: 

Othe content you will study for United States Civil War: causes, course and effects 
1840-77 

O how you will be assessed for Paper 3 

O the different features of this book and how these will aid your learning. 



What you will study 


The United States Civil War altered the course of American history. The 
difficult question of slavery was settled once and for all, the country turned 
towards developing the vast interior, and the economy became increasingly 
industrial. The Civil War also marked the bloodiest conflict in the history of 
fhe country, often pitting brother against brother, and state against state. 
What led to this war, its course, and what followed remain contentious 
issues even today so it is no wonder that more books have been written 
about the war than any other event in the history of the nation. 

This book covers the history of fhe United States in the period during the 
lead up to the Civil War, its course and Reconstruction after the war. It will: 

• begin by examining the nature of fhe Civil War (Chapfer 1) 

• look af fhe significance of fhe cotton economy and slavery and how this 
caused the North and South to grow apart (Chapter 2) 

• explore the origins of the Civil War by looking at differences between the 
North and South (Chapter 3) 

• examine the abolitionist debate and explain why it became such a 
powerful force (Chapter 4) 

• consider the factors that led to succession and the outbreak of war 
(Chapter 5) 

• explain the course of fhe war and consider the effectiveness of fhe 
leadership of both sides (Chapter 6) 

• look at the key battles and explore why the war lasted so long (Chapter 7) 

• examine the process and impact of reconsfruction (Chapfer 8) 

• conclude by looking af fhe position of African Americans during and affer 
Reconsfruction (Chapter 9). 
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How you will be assessed 


The IB History Diploma Higher Level has three papers in total: Papers 1 and 
2 for Standard Level and a further Paper 3 for Higher Level. If also has an 
infernal assessment which all students must do. 

• For Paper 1 you need to answer four source-based questions on a 
prescribed subjecf. This counfs for 20 per cenf of your overall marks. 

• For Paper 2 you need to answer two essay questions on two different 
topics. This counts for 25 per cent of your overall marks. 

• For Paper 3 you need to answer three essay questions on two or three 
sections. This counts for 35 per cenf of your overall marks. 

For the internal assessment you need to carry out a historical investigation. 
This counts for 20 per cent of your overall marks 

HL option 3: Aspects of fhe hisfory of fhe Americas is assessed fhrough 
Paper 3. You musf study three sections out of a choice of twelve, one of which 
could be Unifed Sfafes Civil War: causes, course and effects 1840-77. These 
sections are assessed through Paper 3 of fhe IB History diploma which has 
24 essay questions - two for each of fhe twelve sections. In other words, there 
will be two specific questions that you can answer based on the Civil War. 

Examination questions 

For Paper 3 you need to answer three of fhe 24 questions. You could eifher 
answer two on one of fhe sections you have studied and one on another 
section, or one from each of the three sections you have studied. So, 
assuming the United States Civil War is one of fhe sections you have studied, 
you may choose to answer one or two questions on it. 

The questions are not divided up by section but just run 1-24 and are usually 
arranged chronologically. In the case of fhe questions on fhe Unifed Sfates 
Civil War, you should expert numbers five and six fo be on this particular 
section. When the exam begins, you will have five minutes in which to read 
the questions. You are not allowed to use a pen or highlighter during the 
reading period. Scan the list of question but focus on fhe ones relating fo fhe 
sections you have studied. 

Remember you are to write on the history of fhe Americas. If a question such 
as,'Discuss fhe impacf of the Second World War on the society of one 
country of fhe region', is asked do not wrife abouf Germany or Japan. You 
will receive no credit for fhis answer. 

Command terms 

When choosing the three questions, keep in mind that you must answer the 
question asked, not one you might have hoped for. A key to success is 
understanding the demands of the question. IB History diploma questions 
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use key terms and phrases known as command terms. The more common 
command terms are listed in the table below, with a brief definition of each. 
More are listed in the appendix of the IB History Guide. 


Examples of questions using some of the more common command terms 
and specific strategies to answer them are included at the end of 
Chapters 2-9. 


Command term 

Description 

Where 

exemplified in 

this book 

Analyse 

Investigate the various components of a given 
issue. 

Pages 30-2 

Assess 

Very similar to ‘evaluate’. Raise the various 
sides to an argument but clearly state which 
are more important and why. 

Page 254 

Compare and 
contrast 

Discuss both similarities and differences of 
two events, people, etc. 

Pages 48-50 

Evaluate 

Make a judgement while looking at two or 
more sides of an issue. 

Pages 79-81 

Explain 

Describe clearly reasons for an event, 
development or a process. 

Pages 116-18 

In what ways 
and with what 
effects 

Be sure to Include both ways and effects in 
your answer - that is how an event took place 
and what the repercussions were. 

Pages 199-200 

To what extent 

Discuss the various merits of a given 
argument or opinion. 

Pages 160-2 

Why 

Explain the reasons for something that took 
place. Provide several reasons. 

Pages 235-7 


Answering the questions 

You have two and a half hours to answer the three questions, or 50 minutes 
each. Try to budget your time wisely. In other words, do not spend 
75 minutes on one answer. Before you begin each essay, take five to seven 
minutes and compose an outline of the major points you will raise in your 
essay. These you can check off as you write the essay itself. This is not a waste 
of time and will bring organisation and coherency to what you write. 
Well-organised essays that include an introduction, several well-supported 
arguments and a concluding statement are much more likely to score highly 
than essays which jump from point to point without stmcture. 

The three essays you write for Paper 3 will be read by a trained examiner. The 
examiner will read your essays and check what you write against the IB mark 
scheme. This mark scheme offers guidance to the examiner but is not 
comprehensive. You may well write an essay that includes analysis and 
evidence not included in the mark scheme and that is fine. It is also worth 
remembering that the examiner who will mark your essay is looking to 
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reward well-defended and argued positions, not to deduct marks for 
misinformation. 

Each of your essays will be marked on a 0-20 scale, for a total of 60 points. 
The total score will be weighted as 35 per cent of your final IB History. Do 
bear in mind that you are not expected to score 60/60 to earn a 7: 37-39/60 
will equal a 7. Another way of putting this is that if you write three essays 
that each score 13, you will receive a 7. 

Writing essays 

In order to attain the highest mark band (18-20), your essays should: 

• be clearly focused 

• address all implications of the question 

• demonstrate extensive historical knowledge 

• demonstrate knowledge of historical processes such as continuity and 
change 

• integrate your analysis 

• be well structured 

• have well-developed synthesis. 

Your essay should include an introduction in which you set out your main 
points. Do not waste time copying the question but define the key terms 
stated in the question. The best essays probe the demands of the question. In 
other words, there are often different ways of interpreting the question. 

Next, you should write an in-depth analysis of your main points in several 
paragraphs. Here you will provide evidence that supports your argument. 
Each paragraph should focus on one of your main points and relate directly 
to the question. More sophisticated responses include counter-arguments. 

Einally, you should end with a concluding statement. 

In the roughly 45 minutes you spend on one essay, you should be able to 
write three to six pages. While there is no set minimum, you do need explore 
the issues and provide sufficient evidence to support what you write. In 
history essays, do not use the words T'or'you'. It is better to create a more 
neutral and dispassionate argument. Bringing supporting evidence to bear 
on answering the question will be how your essay will be marked. 

At the end of Chapters 2-9, you will find IB-style questions with guidance 
on how best to answer them. Each question focuses on a different command 
term. It goes without saying that the more practice you have writing essays, 
the better your results will be. 

The appearance of the examination paper 

Cover 

The cover of the examination paper states the date of the examination and 
the length of time you have to complete it: 2 hours 30 minutes. Please note 
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that there are two routes in history. Make sure your paper says Route 2 on it. 
Instructions are limited and simply state that you should not open it until 
told to do so and that three questions must be answered. 

Questions 

You will have five minutes in which to read through the questions. It is very 
important to choose the three questions you can answer most fully. If is quife 
possible fhat fwo of fhe fhree quesfions may be on the United States Civil 
War, especially after mastering the material in this book. That is certainly 
permissible. After the five minufes'reading time is over, you can take out 
your pen and mark up the exam booklet: 

• Circle the three you have decided to answer. 

• Identify fhe command terms and important points. For example, if a 
quesfion asked,'To what extent was the defeat of fhe Soufh in the United 
States Civil War due to its inferior indusfrial resources and smaller 
populafion?'underline To what extent and inferior industrial resources 
and smaller population . This will help you to focus on the demands of fhe 
quesfion. 

For each essay fake five fo seven minufes fo write an outline and 
approximately 43-45 minutes to write the essay. 



About this book 


Coverage of the course content 

This book addresses the key areas listed in the IB History Guide for Roufe 2: 
HL opfion 3: Aspecfs of fhe hisfory of fhe Americas: United States Civil War: 
causes, course and effects 1840-77. Chapters start with an introduction 
outlining key questions they address. They are then divided into a series of 
secfions and topics covering the course content. 

Throughout the chapters you will find fhe following feafures fo aid your 
study of fhe course content. 

Key and leading questions 

Each section heading in the chapter has a related key question which gives a 
focus fo your reading and undersfanding of fhe section. These are also lisfed 
in the chapter introduction. You should be able to answer the questions after 
completing the relevant section. 

Topics within the sections have leading questions which are designed to help 
you to focus on the key points within a topic and give you more practice in 
answering questions. 
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Introduction 


Key terms 

Key terms are the important terms you need to know to gain an 
understanding of the period. These are emboldened in the text the first time 
they appear in the book and are defined in the margin. They also appear in 
the glossary at the end of fhe book. 

Profiles 

Some of fhe chapfers contain profiles of important individuals. These include 
a brief biography and information abouf fhe importance and impact of fhe 
individual. This information can be very useful in undersfanding certain 
events and providing supporting evidence to your arguments. 

Sources 

Throughout the book are several written and visual sources. Historical 
sources are important components in understanding more fully why specific 
decisions were taken or on what contemporary writers and politicians based 
their actions. The sources are accompanied by questions to help you to dig 
more deeply into the history of the Civil War. 

Key debates 

Historians often disagree on historical events and this historical debate is 
referred fo as hisforiography. Knowledge of hisforiography is helpful in 
reaching the upper mark bands when you take your IB History examinations. 
You should not merely drop the names of historians in your essay. You need to 
understand the different points of view for a given hisforiographical debafe. 
These you can bring up in your essay. There are a number of key debates 
throughout the book to develop your understanding of hisforiography. 

Theory of Knowledge (TOK) questions 

Undersfanding thaf different historians see history differently is an 
important element in understanding the connection between the IB History 
Diploma and Theory of Knowledge. Alongside many of fhe debafes is a 
Theory of Knowledge style question which makes that link. 

Summary diagrams 

At the end of each section or chapfer is a summary diagram which gives a 
visual summary of fhe content of fhe section. It is intended as an aid for 
revision. 

Chapter summaries 

At the end of each chapfer is a short summary of fhe content of fhaf chapfer. 
This is intended to help you to revise and consolidate your knowledge and 
understanding of fhe content. 
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Skills development 

At the end of each chapter is the following: 

• Examination guidance on how to answer questions. This advice focuses 
on different command terms and gives guidance on how to approach an 
answer to example questions. 

• Examination practice in the form of Paper 3 style questions. 

End of the book 

The book concludes with the following sections: 

Timeline 

This gives a timeline of the major events covered in the book, which is 
helpful for quick reference or as a revision tool. 

Glossary 

All key terms in the book are defined in the glossary. 

Further reading 

This contains a list of books and websites which may help you with further 
independent research and presentations. It may also be helpful when further 
information is required for internal assessments and extended essays in 
history. You may wish to share the contents of this area with your school or 
local librarian. 

Internal assessment 

All IB History diploma students are required to write a historical 
investigation which is internally assessed. The investigation is an opportunity 
for you to dig more deeply into a subject that interests you. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The American Civil War 

In April 1861, Confederate guns opened fire on Fort Sumter, situated on an island in 
Charleston harbour. These were the first shots of the American Civil War. Americans 
have tended to regard the Civil War as the great topic in American history - an event 
that helped to define modern America. Writer Shelby Foote saw the war as a 
watershed: before the war, he thought that the collection of ‘United’ States were an 
‘are’; after the war the USA became an ‘is’. (Foote might have added that had the 
Confederates won, the USA would have become a ‘was’.) No other topic in American 
history has had so much written about it. In this introductory chapter you will 
consider: 

O How successful was the ‘Great Experiment’ pre-1861? 

O Should the war be called a ‘civil war’? 

O Was the Civil War irrepressible? 

O To what extent was the South to blame for the Civil War? 

o The success of the ‘great 
experiment’ 

I 

► Key question: How successful was the 'great experiment’ pre-1861 ? 


Before 1861, the history of the United States had been in many ways a 
remarkable success story. The small, predominantly English settlements of 
the early seventeenth century had expanded rapidly, so much so that by the 
end of the eighteenth century they had been able to win independence from 
Britain. The United States, which in 1776 had controlled only a narrow strip 
of land along the Atlantic seaboard, expanded westwards. In 1802-3, the 
United States doubled in size when it purchased the Louisiana territory from 
France (see map, page 14). By 1860, the original 13 states had increased to 33 
and the nation extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

By 1860, white Americans enjoyed a better standard of living than any other 
people on earth. Prosperity and the rapidly expanding economy attracted 
large-scale immigration. In 1860, the USA had a population of 31 million 
people (slightly more than Britain); 4 million were foreign-born. 

The USA's political system - republican, federal and democratic - was the 
pride of most Americans and the envy of most British and European radicals. 
By the mid-nineteenth century, many Americans considered themselves to 
be the world's most civilised and fortunate people. 


KEY TERM 

Republican A form of 
government without a 
monarch (or someone who 
supports such a 
government). 

Federal A government in 
which several states, while 
largely independent in home 
affairs, combine for national 
purposes. 

Democratic A form of 
government in which 
ultimate power is vested in 
the people and their elected 
representatives. 
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What were the failings i 
of the ‘great 
experiment’? 


^^KEY TERM 

‘Great experiment’ 

Americans saw themselves as 
doing things differently from, 
and more successfully than, 
the rest of the world. The 
USA was thus an example for 
other countries to follow. 

Declaration of 
Independence Thirteen 
American colonies declared 
independence from Britain 
on 4 July 1776. 

Confederate Supporter of 
the Southern states that 
seceded from the Union in 


American failure 

Not everyone benefited from the 'great experiment': 

• During the 250 years that had elapsed since the coming of fhe firsf 
English sefflers. Native Americans had losf a huge amount of land. 

• The ofher major efhnic group fhaf might have questioned the notion of a 
'greaf experiment'were African Americans, whose ancesfors had been 
fransported fo America as slaves. The facf fhat slavery continued in the 
American South was a great anomaly in a country based on the 
Declaration of Independence's assertion'that all men are created equal'. 

In the opinion of many Northerners, the fact that slavery stiU existed was the 
major failing of fhe'greaf experiment'. 

If slavery was fhe USA's main failing pre-1861, fhe Civil War (1861-5) 
remains fhe greatesf failure in US hisfory. Some 620,000 Americans were fo 
die in the conflict, as many as in almost all America's subsequent wars put 
together. 

Civil war? 

I 

I 

► Key question: Should the war be called a ‘civil war'? 

l 


Since 1861, scholars have argued over a name for the conflict. Most called it 
a civil war at the time. And it was a civil war in states like Missouri and 
Kentucky where brother sometimes did fight brother. However, this was not 
the norm. In general, the war was waged by two separate regions: most 
Northerners were on the Union (or Federal) side and most Southerners on 
the Confederate (or rebel) side. Moreover, the term civil war implies that 
two different groups were fighting for control of a single government. In 
reality the Confederacy was seeking to exist independently. 


After 1865, Southerners frequently called the conflict'The War Between the 
States'. This title was not quite correct: the contest was waged not by states 
but by two organised governments: the Union and the Confederacy. 


Northerners sometimes referred fo fhe conflicf as'The War of fhe Rebellion', 
However, the struggle, fought by two governments respecting the rules of 
war, was more fhan a rebellion. Ofher names occasionally used fo describe 
the conflict include'The War for Soufhern Independence','The Confederafe 
War'and'The War for Secession'. 


If should be said fhat virtually everyone now calls the conflict the Civil War. 
This book will be no exception. 
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Chapter I: The American Civil War 


North versus South 


► Key question: Was the Civil War Irrepressible? 


By withdrawing from the Union in 1860-1, the Southern states were 
embarking on a course of nation-making. Southerners came to believe that 
the South possessed a character quite distinct from that of the North, distinct 
enough to qualify their region (or section) for separate nationhood. However, 
it may be that the Civil War had more to do with developing Southern 
nationalism than Southern nationalism had to do with bringing about the 
Civil War. Arguably there was more uniting than dividing North and South 
in 1861. White Northerners and Southerners spoke the same language, had 
the same religion and shared the same legal system, political culture and 
pride in their common heritage. Most also held similar, racist, views, 
accepting without question that blacks were inferior fo whifes. Common 
economic interesf seemed fo bind fhe two together, dn brief and in shorf', 
said Senator Thomas Hart Benson of Missouri, The two halves of the Union 
were made for each ofher, as much as Adam and Eve'. 

In fhe mid-twentiefh century, some historians were convinced that, given 
these similarities, civil war was far from'irrepressible'or inevifable. 

Hisforians, like James Randall and Avery Craven, blamed a small minority of 
exfremisfs - Northern abolitionists and Southern 'fire-eaters' - for raising 
fensions in fhe years before 1861, and blamed blundering politicians for 
failing to find a solution to the'impending crisis'. 

Most historians today tend to absolve the politicians. They stress that 
Northerners and Southerners were deeply divided. In particular, they held 
irreconcilable views about slavery - especially the desirability of ifs 
expansion. Thus, the Civil War was - to a large extent -'irrepressible'. 



Southern guilt? 


I 

► 

I 


Key question: To what extent was the South to blame for the Civil War? 


With hindsight, it was Southern, rather than Northern, politicians who 
blundered into war in 1861. After Lincoln's election success in 1860 many 
Southerners determined to secede from fhe Union, embarking on a course 
of action that was always likely to lead to war - and a war that they were 
always likely to lose. This was apparent to some Southerners and most 
Northerners in 1861. It is thus fair to point the finger of blame af Soufhern 
leaders and fhe Soufhern elecforafe. 


KEY TERM 

Abolitionist Someone who 
wanted to end slavery in the 
USA. 

‘Fire-eaters’ Southerners 
who wanted to leave the 
Union. 

Secede To leave or quit. 
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There are many similarities between Southern actions in 1861 and Japanese 
actions in 1941. Both Southerners and Japanese felt that they had been 
pushed into a corner from which there was no honourable escape. Ignoring 
the likely outcome of their actions, both fired the first shots: Southerners at 
Fort Sumter in 1861, the Japanese at Pearl Harbor in 1941. By so doing they 
succeeded in provoking conflict and uniting against them the whole of the 
United States in 1941 and what remained of the United States in 1861. 

Winston Churchill commented that the Japanese, by attacking Britain and 
the USA, had embarked on'a very considerable undertaking'. The same 
could be said of the South's decision to risk war in 1861. As a result, one in 
four white male Southerners of military age died, and slavery - the 
institution that Southerners had gone to war to defend - ended. 

Why the South acted as impulsively as it did is a central issue of this book. 
Why it was defeated is another. And what happened as a result of that defeat 
is a third. 


SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The American Civil War 
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CHAPTER 2 


The cotton economy and slavery 

By the mid-nineteenth century, most Americans were proud of the achievements of 
their country and optimistic about its future. However, there was a threatening cloud 
on the horizon. This was the fact that Northern and Southern states were growing 
apart, economically, socially, culturally and politically. The main reason for this was the 
‘peculiar institution’ of slavery. This chapter examines the following key questions: 

O How successful was the USA in the early nineteenth century? 

OWhat was the nature of the peculiar institution? 

O Was slavery in the USA a system of ruthless exploitation or a paternalistic arrangement? 

The ‘great experiment’ 


^ Key question: How successful was the USA in the early nineteenth 
I century? 


*A people of plenty’? 

Historian David Potter described mid-nineteenth-centuiy Americans as a 
'people of plent/. Prosperity and growth seem to be the two words that best 
describe America's economic development in the early nineteenth century. 
The country had enormous reserves of almost every commodity - fertile 
land, timber, minerals - and an excellent network of navigable rivers. In the 
period 1800-50 the USA's gross national product increased seven-fold and 
per capita income doubled. 

Population growth 

The USA's population grew rapidly, doubling every 25 years or so. In 1840 it 
stood at 17 million; by 1860 it had reached 31 million. Most of the growth 
came from natural increase: plenty of children were born and Americans 
lived longer than most people in the world. Population growth was also the 
result of immigration, especially from Ireland and Germany. The population 
was mobile. Some Americans moved to find work in the towns. Others 
moved westwards to settle new land. 

Western expansion 

In the early nineteenth century Americans populated the area between the 
Appalachian Mountains and the Mississippi River. Between 1815 and 1850, 
the population west of the Appalachians grew three times as quickly as the 
population of the original thirteen states. By 1850, one in two Americans 
lived west of the Appalachians. Many moved west - and west again. 
Abraham Lincoln's family was typical. Abraham's father was born in Virginia 


To what extent were 
mid-nineteenth- 
century Americans a 
‘people of plenty’? 
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Chapter 2: The cotton economy and slavery 


in 1778: in 1782 he was taken to Kentucky, where Abraham was born in 
1809. In 1816, the Lincoln family moved to Indiana. In 1831 Abraham moved 
to Illinois. 

In the 1840s, Americans began crossing the Great Plains and the Rocky 
Mountains to settle in California and fhe Oregon Terrifory on fhe Pacific 
coast. 


Agriculture 

Most Americans were farmers. Small family farms sfill characferised 
agriculfure, norfh and soufh, easf and wesf. Between 1840 and 1860, food 
producfion increased four-fold. This was mainly due fo fhe opening up of 
new fracfs of land in the west. The development of more scientific techniques 
- fertilisation, crop rotation, the use of new machinery - also helped. 


Transport 

Massive changes in transport help to explain the agricultural - and industrial 
- changes that were underway. The development of steamboafs 
revolufionised fravel on fhe greaf rivers. By 1850, there were over 700 
steamships operating on the Mississippi and its tributaries. The country also 
developed an impressive canal system. However, by 1850 canals were facing 
compefifion from railways. In 1840, fhe USA had over 3,000 miles of hack. 

By 1860 fhis had increased fo over 30,000 miles - more track than the rest of 
the world combined. 

Industrialisation 

America's industrial revolution mirrored that of Brifain. There were 
imporfanf fechnological developmenfs in fextiles, coal, iron and sfeel, and in 
the use of sfeam power. New machines were infroduced and consfanfly 
improved. The USA, fortunafe in ifs enormous mineral wealfh, could also 
counf on British investment. 

Urbanisation 

Fewer than one in ten Americans lived in towns (defined as sefflemenfs wifh 
more fhan 2,500 people) in 1820: one in five did so by 1860. Some cifies 
experienced specfacular growfh. Chicago, wifh only 40 people in 1830, had 
109,000 by 1860. New York had over 800,000 inhabifants by 1860. 


^^KEY TERM 

Feudal hierarchy A system 
of social organisation 
prevalent in Western Europe 
in the Middle Ages. People 
held a range of positions 
within a rigid class system. 

American Dream The 

idea that the American way 
of life offers the prospect of 
economic and social success 
to every individual. 


A society of equals? 

In the 1830s, a perceptive Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville, visited the USA 
and wrote a book recounting his experiences. What struck him was the fact 
that the country was far more equal fhan sociefies in Europe. He noted that 
there was no feudal hierarchy: no sovereign, no established aristocracy or 
Church leaders. Instead there were opportunities for men of talent and 
ambition to rise to the top. 


To what extent was 
the USA ‘a society of 
equals’? 


Historians today are suspicious of fhis early nofion of fhe American Dream. 
Black slaves. Native Americans and women were far from equal. Moreover, 
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there were great inequalities of wealth among white males. In 1860, the top 
5 per cent of free adulf males owned 53 per cent of fhe wealth. The bottom 
50 per cent owned only one per cent. Family standing and inherited wealth 
were vital assets in terms of individual advancement in America, as in most 
European societies. 

Rags to riches 

De Tocqueville's claim did have some basis. Compared with Europe, there 
was rapid social mobility in the USA and opportunities for those with luck 
and ability. Men like Cornelius Vanderbilt (who made his fortune in 
transport) and Cyrus McCormick (associated with farm machinery) did rise 
from'rags fo riches'. The American dream affracted millions of immigrants to 
the USA in the nineteenth century. By no means all prospered. But enough 
did so to keep the dream alive. 


^^KEY TERM 

‘Cult of domesticity’ 

The notion that women's 
place was in the home. 

Abolitionism The desire to 
end slavery. 

Temperance Opposition 
to the drinking of alcohol. 


Women’s status 

Mid-nineteenth-century America assigned distinctly unequal roles to men 
and women. Women were seen, and saw themselves, as home-makers. Only 
a quarter of white women worked outside the home pre-marriage and fewer 
than 5 per cent did so while they were married. The notion that women's 
place was in the home was disseminated by both the Church and the 
growing media industry. 

Today, historians debate the extent to which the 'cult of domesticity' was a 
setback for women. Many would claim it was. Women were denied the same 
social and political rights as men. They could not vote. In many states wives 
could not even own property. 

However, some historians have argued that the cult of domesticity actually 
gave women some power. They had responsibility for their children. (By 1850 
the average white woman had five children.) Often seen as the guardians of 
morality, women tended to set family values and were greafer church-goers 
than men. Middle-class women participated in many of the reform 
movements that were a feature of mid-ninefeenth century American life, for 
example abolitionism and temperance. 


SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The ‘great experiment' 


The great experiment 



A people of plenty? 

• Population growth 

• Western expansion 

• Agriculture 

• Transport 

• Industry 

• Urbanisation 



A society of equals? 

• The American dream 

• Rags to riches 

• Women’s status 

• Slavery 
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The peculiar 


institution 


► 


Key question: What was the nature of the peculiar institution? 


The settlement of North America was an African as well as a European 
enterprise. In 1619, a year before fhe Pilgrim Fafhers sef sail in the Mayflower, 
John Rolfe in Virginia reported'about the last of August came in a Dutch 
man-of-war thaf sold us 20 negars'. As Rolfe makes clear, the score of 
Africans in 1619 had nof crossed fhe Atlantic by choice. They came as slaves. 
This was the experience of virtually all Africans who were shipped fo 
America in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 1808, the USA 
declared the African slave trade illegal. But by then there were about 
1 million slaves already in the USA and the slave population continued to 
expand naturally. Slavery divided Americans, North and South. It continues 
to divide historians. Indeed, perhaps no issue in American history has 
generated as much controversy. 


Cotton and slavety 

Slavery pre-1800 

In 1776, slavery existed in all the thirteen colonies. However, it was of major 
importance only in the South, largely because the Northern climate was not 
suited to plantation agriculture. In the last decades of the eighteenth 
century radical Protestants, especially Quakers, condemned slavery as a 
moral evil. Other Americans thought it inconsistent with enlightened ideas 
that stressed liberty, equality and free enterprise. After 1776, Northern states 
abolished slavery, some at a stroke, others gradually. In 1787, Congress 
passed an ordinance that kept slavery out of fhe North West Territory. Even 
some Southerners regarded slavery as an evil. A few, like George 
Washington, freed their slaves (even if posthumously). 

The importance of cotton 

'King Cotton' ensured that slavery survived and throve. In 1790, only 9,000 
bales of cotton were produced in the USA. Eli Whitney's invention of a 
cotton engine (or'gin') in 1793 revolutionised Southern agriculture. It 
enabled short-fibre cotton (the only cotton which easily grew in the South) 
to be quickly separated from its seed. Suddenly, it became highly profitable 
to grow cotton and Southern farmers cashed in. By the 1830s, the South was 
producing 2 million bales per year. 


Why were cotton and 
slavery interlinked? 


♦^KEY TERM 

Plantation agriculture 

Sugar, rice, tobacco and 
cotton were grown on large 
Southern estates. 

Ordinance A regulation or 
law. 

‘King Cotton’ Cotton was 
so important to the American 
economy that it became 
known as ‘King Cotton'. ‘No 
power on earth dares to 
make war on cotton', 
declared Senator James 
Hammond In 1858. ‘Cotton 
Is king.' 


Cotton soon outstripped all other plantation crops in economic importance. 
From 1815 to 1860, cotton represented more than 50 per cent of all US 
exports. Such was the demand (mainly from textile manufacturers in Britain), 
and such were the profits, that the cotton belt spread westwards - to 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and Texas. Cotton 





production needed a large amount of unskilled labour. Slave labour was 
ideal. Cotton and slavery, therefore, were interlinked. Southerners migrating 
westwards either took their slaves with them or purchased surplus'stock', 
mainly from the upper South. In the 50 years before 1860, perhaps 1 million 
slaves relocated from the upper South to the lower South and from south¬ 
eastern to south-western slave states. 


^^KEY TERM 

Peculiar institution 

White Southerners referred 
to slavery as their ‘peculiar’ 
institution. By this they meant 
that it was special to - and 
characteristic of - their 
region. 

Founding Fathers The 

men who drew up the 
Constitution in 1787. 


Gang labour 

Gang labour quickly became the defining feature of the cotton plantation 
system. Slaves were organised into groups based on their physical abilities. 
The groups were supervised by an overseer (usually white) and a driver 
(usually black) who were prepared to use the whip if workers fell behind 
the pace. 

Southern commitment to slavery 

Most Southerners were committed to their peculiar institution. The 
Founding Fathers had realised that they could not tamper with slavery in 
the South. While they had avoided using the word'slave', they 
acknowledged slavery's existence. Slaves were accepted, for representation 
and taxation purposes, as three-fifths of a free person. Events in Haiti in the 
1790s and early 1800s, where slaves had won their freedom, massacring 
much of the white population in the process, convinced Southerners that 
slavery must be maintained as a means of social control. 


How harsh was 
American slavery? 


The conditions of enslavement 

Historians continue to debate the nature of the peculiar institution. They 
have a considerable number of sources with which to work - plantation 
records, census returns, newspapers, diaries, travellers'accounts and political 
speeches. Unfortunately, there is limited evidence from the slaves 
themselves, few of whom were literate. The best accounts of what it was like 
to experience slavery were written by fugitive slaves, some of whom became 
leading abolitionists. Such men and women were not typical slaves. Whde 
there are large numbers of reminiscences resulting from interviews with 
ex-slaves, conducted in the 1930s, these accounts are flawed by the fact that 
those who provided their recollections had only experienced slavery as 
children and their memories may well have been faulty. 


One problem facing historians is that slavery changed over time: it was not 
necessarily the same in the 1850s as it was in the 1810s. It also varied 
considerably from place to place, depending in part on the nature of the local 
economy. Slavery in Delaware, where only one family in 30 owned a slave, 
for example, was different from slavery in South Carolina, where one family 
in two owned a slave. Moreover, a slave's experience, whether in Delaware or 
South Carolina, very much depended on the slaveholder. Consequently, 
generalisations are difficult to make and exceptions can be found to almost 
every rule. Perhaps the only thing that can be said with certainty is that 
slavery was a system of many systems. 
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Statistical evidence 

The census returns of 1850 and 1860 provide a starting point for trying to 
understand the nature of slavery: 

• In 1850, there were about 3.2 million slaves (compared to 6.2 million 
whites) in the fifteen Southern states. By 1860 there were nearly 4 million 
slaves (compared to 8 million whites). 

• Slaves were concentrated mainly in the lower South. Slaves outnumbered 
whites in South Carolina. 

• In 1850, one in three white Southern families owned slaves. By 1860, as a 
result of the rising cost of slaves, one family in four were slave owners. 

• In 1860, 88 per cent of slaveholders owned fewer than twenty slaves and 
50 per cent owned no more than five slaves. However, over 50 per cent of 
slaves lived on plantations with over twenty slaves. Thus the'typical' 
slaveholder did not own the'typical'slave. 

• Most slaves were held by about 10,000 families; 3,000 families had over 
100 slaves. 

• Fifty-five per cent of slaves worked in cotton production, 10 per cent in 
tobacco and 10 per cent in sugar, rice and hemp, while 15 per cent were 
domestic servants. 

• In 1860, about 10 per cent of slaves lived in towns or worked in a variety 
of industries. 

• Slaves were sometimes hired out to other employers for parts of the year. 
In towns, some slaves, with particular skills, hired themselves out. 

Slave codes 

All slave states had codes - laws which emphasised that slaves were 
property and which greatly restricted their behaviour. The codes varied from 
state to state but usually laid down that slaves could not: 

• leave plantations without authorisation 

• carry weapons 

• strike a white person. 

To enforce the codes, miUtia-like patrols were set up. Free white men served 
for one-, three- or six-month periods, policing their local areas. 

Free blacks 

Not all African Americans were slaves. By 1860 there were about 260,000 free 
blacks in the South: 

• Some had made enough money to purchase their freedom. 

• Many were of mixed race and had been given their freedom by their white 
fathers. 

Southern free blacks had to carry documentation proving their freedom at all 
times or risk the danger of being enslaved. They had no political rights and 
their legal status was precarious. Job opportunities were also limited. 
Nevertheless a few prospered. In Charleston in 1860 there were 360 
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^^KEY TERM 

Segregation The system 
whereby blacks and whites 
are separated from each 
other (for example in 
schools) on grounds of race. 


Look at Source A. Which 
three states were most likely 
to be committed to defending 
slavery? 


'coloured'taxpayers and 130 of these owned 390 slaves. In New Orleans, free 
blacks owned over $15 million worth of property. 

Two hundred thousand blacks, some of whom had escaped from slavery in 
the South, lived in the North. Many Northern whites were as racially 
prejudiced as Southerners. Thus Northern blacks usually had the worst jobs 
and segregation was common in most aspects of life. Only three states 
allowed blacks to vote on terms of parity with whites in 1860. Some 
Northern states tried to exclude blacks altogether. However, a number of 
politicians in the decades before the Civil War worked to expand black rights. 
By 1861, Northern blacks had more rights than at any time in the previous 
30 years. 

SOURCE A 


Population distribution in 1860 


Border slaveholding states 


White 

Slave 

Free black 

Total 

Delaware 

90,589 (80.7%) 

1,798 (1.6%) 

19,829(17.7%) 

112,216 

Kentucky 

919,484 (79.6%) 

225,483(19.5%) 

10,684 (0.9%) 

1,155,651 

Maryland 

515,918(75.1%) 

87,189(12.7%) 

83,942 (12.2%) 

687,049 

Missouri 

1,063,489 (90.0%) 

114,931 (9.7%) 

3,572 (0.3%) 

1,181,992 

Total 

2,589,480 (82.5%) 

429,401 (13.7%) 

118,027 (3.8%) 

3,136,908 

Eleven future Confederate states 

Alabama 

526,271 (54.6%) 

435,080 (45.1%) 

2,690 (0.3%) 

964,041 

Arkansas 

324,143 (74.4%) 

111,115 (25.5%) 

114 (0.1%) 

435,402 

Florida 

77,747 (55.4%) 

61,745 (44.0%) 

932 (0.7%) 

140,424 

Georgia 

591,550 (56.0%) 

462,198 (43.7%) 

3,500 (0.3%) 

1,057,248 

Louisiana 

357,456 (50.5%) 

331,726 (46.9%) 

18,647 (2.6%) 

707,829 

Mississippi 

353,899 (44.7%) 

436,631 (55.2%) 

773 (0.1%) 

791,303 

North 

629,942 (63.5%) 

331,059 (33.4%) 

30,463 (3.1%) 

991,464 

Carolina 





South 

291,300 (41.4%) 

402,406 (57.2%) 

9,914 (1.4%) 

703,620 

Carolina 





Tennessee 

826,722 (74.5%) 

275,719 (24.9%) 

7,300 (0.7%) 

1,109,741 

Texas 

420,891 (69.7%) 

182,566 (30.2%) 

355 (0.1%) 

603,812 

Virginia 

1,047,299 (65.5%) 

490,865 (30.8%) 

58,042 (3.6%) 

1,596,206 

Total 

5,447,220 (59.9%) 

3,521,110(38.7%) 

132,760 (1.5%) 

9,101,090 
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SOURCE B 

Notice of Slave Sale, 1852 

Administrator’s Sale, by Order of the Ordinary. 

A PRIME AND ORDERLY GANG OF 

68 Long Cotton Field Negroes, 

Belonging to the Estate of the late Christopher J. Whaley. 

WILBUR & SON 

WiU sell at PUBLIC AUCTION in Charleston, 

At the Mart in Chalmers Street, 

On, Thursday, IFeb. Sd, 1S60, 

COUMENCINO AT ELEVEN O’CLOCK, 

THE FOLLOWING GANG OF LONG COTTON NEGEOES, 

Who an laid to bo remarkablj prime, and will be lold as per Catalogue. 


NAUES. 

AGES. 

NAMES. 

AGES. 

Jimmv, 

driver, 30 

Carter, 


36 

Flora, seamstress, 24 

Taffy, 


13 

James, 

5 

Rachel, (8 720,) 


8 

Charles, (8125,) 

1 

Jannett, 


18 

August, 

62 

Phebe, ($860,) 


40 

Mathias, (S 1,220,) 

18 

Judy, 


8 

Sandy, 

16 

Major, 


40 

John, 

13 

Lavinia, 


80 

Tom, 

70 

Billy, (8550,) 


10 

Jack, 

38 

Tamor, 


6 

James, 

6 

Jimmy, 


82 

Leah, 

5 

Kate, 


46 

Flora, 

2 

Susan, 


25 

Andrew, 

42 

Thomas, (S 380,) 

6 

Binah, 

40 

Kate, 


1 

Phillis, 

20 

Sdward, coachman, 

49 

Mary, 

15 

Amey, 


22 

Lyrous, 

10 

Teneb, 

washer, 

30 

Abram, (8275,) 

2 

Josephine, 


9 

Binah, • 

2 mos. 

Sam, 


11 

Andrew, 

29 

Isaac, 


5 

Hagar, 

25 

William, 


1 

Dayman, 

4 

Amey, 


27 

Cnffy, 

21 

Louisa, (8 750,) 


8 

Hagar, (81,820,) 

20 

Joe, 


3 

Margaret, 

85 

Sam, 

ruptured. 

63 

Lucy, 

cripple, 60 

Andrew, 

dropsical. 

61 

John, 

22 

Daniel, 


70 

Ellick, (81,160,) 

18 

Lymus, 


30 

Libby, 

19 

Lucy, 

nurse, 

58 


TEBMS. 



One-third Cash: balance in one and two yeare, seenred by bond, and mortgage 

of the 

negroes, with approved personal security, rurchasers to pay 

os for papers. 
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What does Source B tell us 
about: 

a) the nature of slavery and 

b) Christopher J. Whaley? 


Slavery comparisons 

Historians and socioiogists have tried to compare siavery in the USA with 
siaveiy eisewhere. Attempts to compare nineteenth-century American 
siavery with siavery in Ancient Rome are unconvincing: the two societies 
were so different economicaiiy, sociaiiy, ideoiogicaiiy and cuituraiiy. There is 
more miieage in comparing American siavery with siavery in piaces such as 
Brazii and Cuba in the same period. 


How did slavery in the 
USA compare with 
slavery elsewhere? 



















It has often been claimed that slavery in Latin America was less severe than 

slavery in the USA: 

Slaves seem to have had more legal protection in Spanish and Portuguese 
law, which at least recognised the essential humanity of the slave (unlike 
American law). 

The Roman Catholic Church may have offered more profecfion to slaves 
than Protestant Churches in the USA. 

In Latin America slaves could legally marry. 

Manumission was easier in Brazil and Cuba. 

Some historians have claimed that there was less race consciousness in 
Latin America. The fact that integration between the races was more 
common may have led to slavery being less harsh. Blacks in Latin America 
were not necessarily viewed as members of an inferior, servile race. 

However, it is now generally accepted that American slaves were better off 

than their counterparts in Brazil and Cuba: 

• They enjoyed better material conditions. 

• They lived longer. The natural increase in the USA's slave population was 
unique. In all other slave societies of fhe Wesfern hemisphere, fhe slave 
population failed fo reproduce itself and was susfained only by fhe 
injection of new slaves. 

• In Latin America the system tended to be one of mfhless exploifafion of 
the slaves to the point of exhaustion, sickness and death, and then the 
replacement by fresh'stock'. 

• Although slaves in Brazil and Cuba appeared to have had more in the way 
of legal rights, in reality this meant very little. 

• The Catholic Church did little to protect the lot of slaves. If had a worse 
record fhan Profesfant Churches in terms of condemning slavery as an 
institution. 

• There is plenty of evidence fo suggesf fhaf racism was as prevalent in 
Brazil and Cuba as it was in the USA. 


^^KEY TERM 

Manumission The granting • 

of freedom to slaves. • 


How did African 
Americans adapt to 
slavery? 


Adaptation to slavery 

Conditioning 

In Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and Intellectual Life (1959), 
Stanley M. Elkins claimed that the'closed'system of American slavery had 
'noticeable effects upon the slave's very personality. He argued that, as a 
result of the repressive system, most American slaves displayed'Sambo'-like 
traits: they were'docile and irresponsible, loyal but lazy, humble but 
chronically given to lying and stealing ... full of infantile silliness'. Elkins 
went further. He claimed that inmates of Nazi concentration camps 
displayed similar characteristics. Child-like conformity was the only way that 
both concentration camp inmates and Southern slaves could hope to survive. 
Absolute power, in Elkins's opinion, resulted in absolute dependency. 
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Elkins's thesis brought a critical response. Critics pointed out that the 
analogy between concentration camps and the peculiar institution was not 
apt. However bad slavery was, it did not compare with conditions in the Nazi 
death camps. Plantations were profit-making enterprises, not places of 
extermination. Nor, from the point of view of the slave, was the American 
South a totally'closed'society. There were massive variations from place to 
place. Many slaves, for example, had little contact with whites. In 
consequence, they only occasionally had to act out the ritual of deference. 

In short, the peculiar institution allowed slaves a wider opportunity for 
development of personality than Elkins recognised. Elkins came to regret his 
concentration camp analogy, accepting that'something less than absolute 
power produces something less than absolute dependency. Instead, he 
argued that a better analogy might have been the effects that prison, 
boarding school and hospital often have on inmates'characters. 

A more trenchant criticism of Elkins has been the claim that most slaves did 
not display'Sambo'-like traits. Historian John W. Blassingame thought the 
typical field hand was'sullenly disobedient and hostilely submissive'. He 
suggested that there were at least three stereotype slave characters. While 
accepting that'Sambo'-type slaves did exist, Blassingame thought there were 
rebellious'Nats'and uncooperative but generally deferential'Jacks' (perhaps 
the majority). These traits, in Blassingame's view, did not necessarily reflect 
the slaves'real personalities. It was simply that side of their personality they 
presented to whites.'Ritual deference'to whites was natural enough 
behaviour when slaves could be punished for showing disrespect. 

Slave domains 

Historians Eugene D. Genovese and Blassingame both showed that slaves, 
far from being'conditioned'by their owners, were active participants in their 
own development. They had their own'domains'- or'space' - free from 
white interference. 

The slave family 

Despite the threat of forced sale, most slaves lived in two-parent family 
groups and slave marriages were surprisingly stable and long-lasting. (Many 
slave owners made efforts to keep slave families together.) The family, as 
Blassingame has pointed out, was a'zone of safety. By giving slaves love, 
individual identity and a sense of personal worth, it helped to mitigate some 
of the severity of slavery. The realities of slavery, moreover, forced the creation 
of an extended family which helped to protect children, in particular, if and 
when a family member was sold. Most slave children had aunts, uncles and 
cousins who might or might not be real kin but who were prepared to assume 
family roles should a child be orphaned by the workings of the slave trade. 

Slave culture 

The family, with its extended kinship networks, was one of the most 
powerful transmitters of slave culture. Slave music - a means of expression. 
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communication and protest - permeated many aspects of slave life, as did 
dance. Black folktales also helped to foster a sense of community. The 
folktales, usually involving animals, often taught survival strategies. Weak 
animals overcame more powerful and threafening opponents by using wit 
and guile. (Many of fhese stories have come down to us as'Br'er Rabbit'tales.) 

Slave religion 

Religion, which played an important part in the life of many slaves, may also 
have been a vital cultural transmitter. Some historians think that the first 
African slaves brought many of their traditional beliefs, values and rituals 
with them to America and that these were grafted on to Christianity with the 
result that slaves evolved their own distinctive style of worship. Black 
Churches and black minisfers were nof uncommon by fhe 1850s. 

However, ofher historians think that slaves, most of whom attended white 
churches before fhe Civil War (sitting in segregated pews) simply copied 
white practices. The style of preaching and active congregational 
participation that became typical of black Churches was typical of Churches 
generally in the ante-bellum South. Indeed, it can be claimed that the 
Church was the most important institution for the Americanisation of fhe 
slaves: arguably in no ofher aspecf of black culfural life did fhe values and 
practices of whites so deeply penetrate. 

The slave community 

Working in the fields led fo a sfrong sense of camaraderie, cohesion and 
community. Members of fhe slave community were also bound together in 
helping and protecting one another and a sense of shared grievance. 

How much resistance !—► Resistance to slavety 

was there to slavery? , 

Slave revolts 

If slave conditions were really so bad, then serious slave revolts ought to 
have occurred. However, slave revolts were infrequent. 

• Gabriel Prosser, a slave in Virginia, plotted outright rebellion in 1800. His 
plan included seizing Richmond and taking its governor hostage. 
Informed of Prosser's intentions, Virginian authorities arrested scores of 
slaves. Prosser and over 30 of his followers were executed. 

• In 1811, a slave revolt - the German Coast Uprising - occurred east of the 
Mississippi River, in what is now the state of Louisiana. The 200 or so 
rebels desfroyed five plantations and killed two white men. The rebellion 
was quickly put down by local militia forces. Some 95 blacks were killed in 
the fighting or executed as a result of fhe revolt. 

• DenmarkVesey purchased his freedom in 1800 (after winning a lottery). 
His plan, discovered in 1822, seems to have been to collect weapons, 
attack the white population of Charlesfon, seize ships and make for Santo 
Domingo (then part of Haiti). Details of fhe plof were leaked and 
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35 blacks, includingVesey, were executed. Not all historians are convinced 
that Vesey did plan a mass insurrection. It may be that the incident had 
less to do with insurrection than with white hysteria, which fabricated a 
plot from rumours and fhe fesfimony of frightened slaves, desperate to 
save their own skins by incriminating others. 

• The only serious revolt to actually occur was that of Naf Turner in Virginia 
in 1831. A well-educafed and deeply religious slave. Turner managed fo 
win fhe supporf of abouf 70 slaves and killed 55 whiles (mainly women 
and children) before being captured and executed (along with 17 other 
slaves). Scores of slaves were killed in fhe process of puffing down fhe 
rebellion. 

• John Brown's attempt to stir up a slave revolt in 1859 failed miserably (see 
page 97). 

There was nof even a slave rebellion during the Civil War. 

However, the fact that there were no major slave revolts is not proof thaf 
slaves were contenf wifh fheir lof. It is simply testimony to most slaves' 
realism. A great slave revolt was impossible to organise. Whites had far foo 
much power. Slaves were a minority in most Southern states. They were also 
scattered across a huge area. They were not allowed to own firearms. Nor 
were fhey allowed fo congregafe in large groups. A curfew sysfem was offen 
imposed af nighf. Whife patrols policed many districts, ensuring that slaves 
were securely in their quarters. Slaves suspected of plotting rebellion faced 
almosf cerfain deafh. A slave uprising af any fime, even during fhe Civil War, 
would have been fantamount fo mass suicide. 

Escape: the underground railroad 

Individual slaves found if difficulf to escape from slavery and if was virtually 
impossible for a large family group fo make if fo freedom. Ninety per cent of 
runaways were male and 75 per cenf were under 35. Most were caught and 
severely punished. 

The so-called'underground railroad', despite abolitionist propaganda and 
Southern fears, was far from extensive or well organised. It had nothing to 
do with railroads or trains: it was simply a system of safe houses from which 
fugifive slaves made their way as they fled north. Safe houses provided 
money, food, clothes and advice. 

It is difficult to know exactly how many slaves escaped, but it seems unlikely 
that more than a few hundred slaves a year succeeded in escaping fo the 
North or to Canada. Most escapees came from fhe upper Soufh: if was far 
harder fo escape from fhe lower Soufh. 

Levi Coffin, a successful whife Quaker merchant, is sometimes called'the 
President of fhe Underground Railroad'. For fwo decades, he and his wife 
Catharine used their strategic location in southern Indiana to help fugitives 
to escape. 
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A few intrepid blacks ventured back into the South to help slaves to escape. 
The most celebrated was Harriet Tubman. Escaping from slavery in 1849, she 
returned south on nineteen occasions, helping scores of slaves to escape, 
including her sister, her nieces and her parents. Despite a huge reward on 
her head, she was never caught. 

Daily resistance 

Many slaves resisted slavery on a daily basis: 

• Some feigned illness to avoid work. 

• Some harmed themselves so they were unable to work. 

• Many deliberately worked slowly or inefficiently. 

• A few killed their owners. 


To what extent was 
slavery a system of 
many systems? 


^^KEY TERM 

Ante-bellum The time 
before the war. 

Gone with the Wind This 
novel, written by Margaret 
Mitchell (a Southerner), was 
published in 1936. It sold 
over 10 million copies and 
was made into a successful 
film. Both book and film 
suggested that the ante¬ 
bellum South was a civilised 
society. 


Conclusion 

The term slavery covered a multitude of sins in the ante-bellum South. In 
some places it did mean a large plantation and gangs of cotton-picking 
slaves - the stereotype immortalised in Gone with the Wind. But it also 
encompassed a host of other experiences. This meant that the life of slaves 
varied immensely. On big plantations, the slave owner was usually a remote 
figure as far as most slaves were concerned. By contrast, on small farms, 
slaves often had a close relationship with their owner - for good and bad. In 
historian Kenneth Stampp's view. The only generalisation that can be made 
with relative confidence is that some masters were harsh and frugal; others 
were mild and generous and the rest ran the whole gamut in between.' 

As well as differences between slave owners, there was also considerable 
diversity of work experience. Slaves who laboured in the rice-growing areas 
of the Deep South probably endured the worst conditions. Household 
servants generally had an easier life than field hands. Historian Paul Escott 
suggests that slaves on small farms had a worse lot than those on big 
plantations, if only because they spent much more time under their owner's 
supervision and had no sense of belonging to a sizeable slave community. 
Whether slave women had an easier - or harder - lot than slave men is a 
subject of some debate. It has been claimed that slave women had a more 
dominant role than women in white society and were'mistresses of their 
cabins'. However, most scholars think that slave society echoed free society 
and that men usually had the primary role. Domestic chores within slave 
families were usually done by women on top of their heavy work for their 


owners. 
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SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The peculiar institution 



Key debate 


1^ Key question: Was slavery in the USA a system of ruthless exploitation 
1 or a paternalistic arrangement? 


Over the last two centuries there have been major debates about whether 
slavery American-style was a system of ruthless exploitation or whether it 
was a paternalistic type of welfare state, offering protection for the slaves 
from cradle to grave. 

The debate 

In the early twentieth century Ulrich B. Phillips, a white Southern historian, 
wrote two influential books on slavery: American Negro Slavery (1918) and 
Life and Labour in the Old South (1929). Phillips argued that slavery was as 
benign and benevolent an institution as slaveholders had always claimed it 
to be. Most slaves, thought Phillips, were content with their lot. 

Relationships between slaves and owners were marked by'gentleness, 
kind-hearted friendship and mutual loyalt/. 

In 1956, Kenneth Stampp, a white Northerner, published The Peculiar 
Institution, in which he put forward a very different interpretation. While 
accepting that there were massive variations, Stampp held that slavery was 
harsh rather than benign. He saw little in the way of good relationships 
between owner and owned. In his view, the typical plantation was an area of 
persistent conflict between master and slaves. 


KEY TERM 

Paternalistic A system akin 
to that of a family, whereby a 
father looks after and cares 
for his children. 



































^^KEY TERM 

Planters Men who owned 
plantations with twenty or 
more slaves. 


Stampp's thesis, which has been supported by a host of other historians, 
remains the prevailing view. However, in 1974 Robert W. Fogel and Stanley 
L. Engerman produced Time on the Cross. After feeding a vasf amount of 
source maferial into computers, they came up with statistics which, they 
claimed, displayed precisely what slavery was like. Their conclusions, 
at least with regard to slave conditions, were similar to those of Phillips. 

In Fogel and Engerman's view, planters were a'rafional'and humane 
capifalisf class and slavery was a mild and efficient system of labour. Slaves, 
said Fogel and Engerman, were controlled with minimal force and 
enjoyed a sfandard of living comparable fo fhaf of Northern industrial 
workers. 


The response to Time on the Cross was overwhelmingly critical. Many 
historians attacked Fogel and Engerman's techniques and insisted that their 
conclusions did not possess the'scientific'status that the authors claimed. 
Their findings, according to two critics, Richard Sutch and Herbert G. 
Gutman, were'confused, circular and so unsubfle as fo be naive. Some of 
their conclusions can be disproved, while others remain unsupported 
conjectures, in some cases fanciful speculations.' 

The benign view 

Those, like Phillips, Fogel and Engerman, who have argued that slavery was 
benign, have made the following points: 

Slaves did not necessarily work much harder or longer than most mid¬ 
nineteenth-century Americans. Most did not work on Sundays, 
sometimes had half a day to themselves on Saturdays, and received a fair 
number of holidays. Much of their work was seasonal or dependent on 
clement weather. 

Floggings were rare, if only because slave owners had a vesfed interesf in 
the care and maintenance of their property. Just as most Rolls-Royce 
owners today take good care of their cars, so slave owners looked after 
their'property. (A prime field hand was worth much the same as a 
modern-day top-of-the-range car.) 

Most owners preferred fhe carrot as a source of motivation to the stick. 
Slaves who worked hard were given extra holidays, more clothing and 
food, and offen their own garden plots. 

There was considerable variety in the nature and organisation of slaves' 
work. By no means all foiled for long hours on cotton plantations. Within 
slavery there was a hierarchy, tantamount to a career structure. Hard¬ 
working slaves had a good chance of promotion. They could pick up a skill 
or become a slave driver or a plantation overseer. 

Fogel and Engerman claimed that slaves benefited from their work.'Over 
the course of his lifetime, the typical slave field hand received about 90 per 
cent of fhe income he produced.' 

By using sfrategies such as feigning illness or working slowly, slaves were 
able to modify and subvert the system. 


What does it say about 
the mutable nature of 
ethics that at the time 
of the Civil War it was 
possible to make two 
diametrically opposed 
arguments about the 
institution of slavery? 
Would this be 
acceptable in today’s 
ethical universe? 

(Ethics, History and 
Perception) 


T 

O 

K 
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• Slaves were fed, clothed and housed reasonably well (given the standards 
of the day). Slaves, moreover, enjoyed a large measure of security. On 
most plantations, they did not have to worry about food, shelter, clothing 
and illness. 

• Historian Eugene D. Genovese, while not defending slave conditions, has 
argued that most plantation holders had an aristocratic code of honour. 
Depicting them as more paternalistic than capitalistic, he also claimed 
that they were not particularly racist. 

• By the early nineteenth century, there was no need to import African 
slaves. The slave population increased naturally at much the same rate as 
white population growth. By 1860, slaves lived almost as long as white 
Southerners. 

• The slave family was the basic unit of social organisation. Slaves usually 
chose their own partners and married in ceremonies that stopped short of 
sanction by Church or State. It was not unusual for a slave to be traded so 
that a couple who were fond of each could live together. Slaveholders 
refrained from selling small children apart from their mothers. 

• Slave suicides were rare. 

• Although slaves, in strict legal terms, were regarded as'chattels'(and thus 
similar to tables or chairs), they were also viewed as human beings. In 
most states, they had some legal protection, especially if mistreatment was 
committed by someone other than their owner. 

• The evidence suggests that there was relatively little sexual exploitation. 
Most white men were restrained in their treatment of slaves by 
conventional Christian morality, by their own standards of decency and by 
peer group pressure. 

• There was no serious slave revolt (see pages 24-5). 


^^KEY TERM 

Capitalistic Concerned 
essentially with making 
money. 


The harsh view 

Most historians remain convinced that slave conditions were harsh: 


• Slave owners had unlimited power. Slaves could be sold, punished, 
sexually exploited and even killed without redress. Most lived, in 
consequence, in a state of constant insecurity. 

• Firm discipline seems to have been the norm. This was an age that 
believed to spare the rod was to spoil the child - and slave. Floggings, 
brandings and mutilations were common. The threat of separating a slave 
from his or her family was an even more effective form of punishment 
and control. 

• It is difficult to establish that most planters were sincerely paternalistic. 
Most accepted that ultimately they ruled by fear and discipline. Virtually 
all held racist views. 

• Slaves laboured under harsh conditions, commonly toiling from dawn to 
dusk. The aim of most slave owners was to make a profit - and thus to 
extract the maximum amount of work for the barest cost. 

• Children, sometimes as young as five, were sent to work in the fields. 
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• Slaves'normal diet, while being sufficient in quantity, was monotonous 
(corn and pork were the main components) and resulted in many slaves 
having vitamin deficiencies. 

• Mosf slaves lived in overcrowded cabins. 

• Slaves had few prospecfs of promotion: in most states it was illegal for 
them to be taught to read and write. 

• The slave family unit was far from sacrosancf. A quarter of slave marriages 
were broken by forced separation. Like ofher forms of property, slaves 
were inherited, given as wedding presents, wagered in games of chance 
and sold fo speculators. In the 1850s, some 250,000 slaves were taken 
westwards. Many went as family units. But thousands of ofhers were 
separafed from their families. 

• Planters and their sons took advantage of female slaves. Diarist Mary 
Boykin Chesnut, a South Carolina plantation mistress, wrote:'Like the 
patriarchs of old, our men live all in one house with their wives and 
concubines.' 

• Manumission was rare. By 1860, all the Southern states had laws severely 
restricting the right of owners fo free their slaves. 

• The evidence suggests that most slaves hated slavery. Whenever they had 
the opportunity of freedom during the Civil War, most took it. 




Chapter summary 


The cotton economy and slavery 

In many respects mid-nineteenth-century Americans 
were a people of plenty and American society was ‘a 
society of equals'. The negative to both these positives 


was the peculiar institution which reached its prime in | 
the period I 830 to 1860. While US slaves were | 

materially better off than many people in the world, | 
conditions for most were harsh. Slaves had to adapt to | 
the conditions in which they found themselves; | 

perhaps, to an extent, they were conditioned. But they | 
also developed their own culture, the roots of which | 
may have gone back to Africa. | 
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o Examination advice 

How to answer ‘analyse’ questions 

When answering questions with the command term analyse, you should try 
to identify fhe key elements and their relative importance. 

Example 

Analyse the social impact of slavery in the Southern states. 

1 The command term analyse suggests you investigate the social impact of 
slavery by looking af various components. Another key word on which to 
focus is social . The question does nof ask you abouf fhe polifical or 
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economic impact of slavery. You might mention these in passing but do 
not make them the focus of your essay. Also, do not discuss slavery in the 
North, as the question only asks about the Southern states. 

2 Take at least five minufes to write a short outline. This can be done on 
scrap paper. Focus on what the question is asking. An example of an 
oufline for an answer to this question might be as follows. 


Tooial imp-rucb j'or oj' 

cLe^p-mAAHXj/ rpoe^ntaliiry; oonAtoAvt i/HAecuriiy; 
broheH/ mM'rUijei; reh&llU>iA4K^ss 
sowyey stoAn-i; poor liiets; splUrs amyOH/j stoAn-; 
cLey-eMAui^ on/ the/ typt- oj' work ke/Zihe- did/. 
SLou/t/ CAAlttA/re/i jnoooth oj dUtuvct type/; oj 
m/tA4io, stony'tellut^, reli/^i/om beHejs, sboAte/ 
joods. 


Social/ impa/Ot jor jneedm/CM/: preca/ri/Om 
stains; uvseciu'bty; c^UAU'ter-million/ jnec/ 
bl/O/ok/S Uv SoiA/th. 

Social impo/cljor ndwte/S: jear oj sloAce/ 
upnUUvjS; deAcelopm^Avt oj CAAllure/ dljjerenl 
jrom/ Uv tke- North. 

PeroeMla/^e/S oj sLoAre/S to mklte-s Uv tke- 
Soulhern/ stales: rou/^kly on/e/-tklrd/ sLo/tre/, 
tm)-thuds nrhlte. 


3 In your introducfion, sef ouf your key points about how slavery impacted 
the society of fhe Soufhern states. An example of a good introducfory 
paragraph for this question is given below. 


Tke- UvstiliA/tlon/ oj stoArery Unpaxled mist 
aipeils ojUje- Uv -the/ SoiAlhern/ stales. For blaxJcs, 
both sloAce/ ojvdjree/, ojul jor otdules, sloArery 
ajjecled/ kowpeople/ LlaeJ/, worked, ale/ oMwi 
msvrrved. The/ lejol stalovs oj eaxlv jrowp ajisi 


tsAvere/ they jU Uvto Sowthern/ society help to 
e/xplaln/ theU relalLonsklp mlh sloAxery. 
Fwr-thermire/, the/ South deiceloped O/ (oullwre/ 
UvoreaxUt^ly dijjerenljrom/ tkal Uv -the/ Nor-th. 


4 For each of fhe key points you outline in your introduction, you should be 
able to write two to three long paragraphs. Here, you should provide 
supporting evidence. Be sure to also state the connection between what 
you have written and the social impact. An example of how one of fhe key 
points could be expanded is given below. 


An/ vm/portoAvt O/Spect ojsloAtery’s Impax/t on/ 
Southern/ society ucoa the/ status oj the/ sloA/e/S 
tkem/selue/S. BecoAAse/ the/y oowld be- bought ojvd 
sold at the/ whim/ oj their ounvers, It urns 
dljjlcAAlt jor them/ to wvalntaln/ stalle/joAmlly 
relationships. SloA/e/ wvarrla^es were/ not 
reoojn/Ued. Furthermore/, jemale/ sloAses were/ 
at the/ morcy oj the- ounvers oAvd sujjered 


aoidltlonol aluse/. Ajter the/ Internotlonol slo/tre/ 
trasie/ was aloUshed Uv 1807 , slo/ue/ ounvers 
enxoura^e/d ‘breeslUi^’ as O/ method oj 
Uvcreo/sUv^ the- novmler oj sloAse/S OAmllalle/. 
Conseojwervtly, the/ sloAse/ population/ jreurjrom/ 
3.2 million/ to 4 million/ In/ O/ terv-year span 
( 1850 - 60 ). 
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Eum/ m/tkuv tke- society oj' sLeurcs, tkcrc 
were^reA± dijJ'eweAi/ccs. SLoaccs w-(u> toUed oev 
tke oottoevyloJvtatioiiA Uv tke deef' SooLtd (uuC 
tke iMst dtfj'icult drouMiAtoAuccs bcauwsc oj' 
tke hot cLmuvtc oJuL the oonAtixMt yrcsswrc to 
ytde more ajvd Wyorc cotton/. LUruvj conAitloHA 
were adso yoor oAvd tkej-iedd koJuU LadoooreA/ 
j-row/ dcumv to dwsh. Slcures who worhecL cus 
se/rwuvts j^awed better. They oj’terv had better 


cLotkiM/^ ojul j'ood becoAwse they were Uv n/vwch 
closer contaxt with the owrver oJuL his j’OMuiy. 
There were also bUvehs who had beeM/j’reed by 
their W/O/Sters or who had mMuv^ed to 
yu/rchoAe tkelr j'reedcm/. These j'ree blaxJcs 
j'ax/ed wnxcertO/iMty becoAA/se they did not enjoy 
the soAove rights O/S whites oMd had to proire 
they were indeed j'ree. Non/etheless, they had 
LU/es ncarhedJy better -thoAv sloAces. 


5 In the final paragraph, you should tie your essay together stating your 
conclusions. Do not raise any new points here or make reference to race 
relations in the United States today An example of a good concluding 
paragraph is given below. 


sLawery’s imyaxt ow Southern/ society woa ervorncows. It essen/tialLy 
joirern/ed the condwet ajid LU/es oj all ro/cial jrouys oAvd how'eaxch oj 
these dealt with ono/ oAvother. Ewen/ thooi^h most whites did not own 
sloAoes, they jen/erally retovaln/ed conunltted to this jo r no oj Lai our 
sUvee their social sto/tws woo booed ow beln/j Lxljlver uy- ow the social 
scale. Tor the blaoJo sloAoes, there woo Little clvarvce oj escayln/^ jorced 
Lahour. ELnoJ/ly, tlvejree blaoJcs, snoall Uv novnober, Ivad better lUres 
-tlvoAv tlve sLawes but were hardly Uo O/ secure sitwation/. 


6 Now try writing a complete answer to the question following the advice 
above. 


o Examination practice 

Below are three exam-style questions for you to practise on this topic. 

1 Analyse the importance of cotton to the US economy. 

2 Explain why slave rebellion was a rare occurrence. 

(For guidance on how to answer ‘explain’ questions, see page 116.) 

3 Analyse the major arguments Southern whites made in defence of 
slavery. 
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The origins of the Civil War 


Prior to 1861, the United States had not been particularly united. For much of the 
early nineteenth century there were rivalries between the newer Western states and 
the older, more established Eastern states. Far more important, however, were the 
differences between North and South, not least the problem of slavery. This chapter 
will examine North-South differences by considering the following key questions: 

©Why were states’ rights a problem for US unity? 

©What were the main economic and social differences between North and South? 

© Was slavery profitable? 


The problem of states’ rights 


^ Key question: Why were states' rights a problem for US unity? 


Constitution 

The 1787 Constitution had created a system whereby power was divided 
between the federal government in Washington and the individual states. 
The Founding Fathers, accepting that sovereignty should be founded on the 
people, set out to create a system of checks and balances that would prevent 
any branch of government being in a position to tyrannise the people or any 
group of people being able to ride roughshod over the rights of others. The 
federal government had well-defined executive, legislative and judicial 
branches, each of which was able to check the actions of the others (see 
diagram on page 34). 

State governments tended to replicate the federal government: each state 
had its governor, its legislative body and its Supreme Court. In the late 
eighteenth century the USA had devised a system for admitting new states. 
New areas first assumed territorial status, electing a territorial government. 
Once the population of a territory had reached 60,000 it could submit its 
proposed constitution to Congress and apply to become a state. 

American democracy in action 

By the 1820s, almost all white males had the right to vote. The rise of 
democracy is often associated with President Andrew Jackson (1829-37), a 
successful soldier and slaveholding landowner who claimed to represent the 
common man against the interests of privilege. In truth, Jackson benefited 
from, rather than created, the democratic tide. While there were limits to that 



How did the 
US system of 
government operate? 


^^KEY TERM 

Federal government 

The national government. 

Sovereignty Supreme 
power. 


How democratic was 
the USA? 
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THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
- ELECT - 


-CONGRESS (The Legislative)- 

Congress makes laws, has the power of 
the purse, declares war and checks the 
work of the President. 


Senate 


House of 
Representatives 


Two Senators 
represent each 
state (no matter 
how large or 
small the state). 
Senators sit for 
six years - one 
third come up for 
re-election every 
two years. 


Members of the 
House represent 
constituencies 
based on 
population. 

The House is 
elected en 
masse every 
two years. 


• Both houses of Congress need to 
agree before a law can be carried out. 

• Congress may override a presidential 
veto. 

• Congress may impeach and remove 
the President from office. 


THE PRESIDENT 

(The Executive) 

• Elected every four years by 
the Electoral College 
(Electoral College 
representatives are 
selected by the party with 
the most votes in each 
state). 

• If the President resigns or 
dies, the Vice-President 
takes over. 

• The President is head of 
state but also has some 
real powers. He may call 
special sessions of 
Congress, may recommend 
legislation and may veto 
bills. 

• Presidents appoint their 
own ministers, or 
secretaries, who sit in the 
cabinet but who are 
forbidden to sit in 
Congress. 

• The President is the 
Commander-in-Chief of 
the armed forces. 


The Constitution 


THE SUPREME COURT (The Judiciary) 

• This is the highest court. It approves the laws and decides whether they 
are Constitutional. 

• The (usually nine) Supreme Court Judges are appointed by the President, 
but only when one dies or retires. 

• The Senate ratifies the President's appointments. 


^^KEY TERM 

Second party system 

The period from the 
mid-1830s to the mid-1850s 
when the Democrats and 
Whigs were the two main 
parties. 

Platform The publicly 
declared principles and 
intentions of a political party. 

Tariffs Customs duties on 
imported goods. 


tide - women and most blacks, for example, could not vote - the USA was 
far more democratic than most of Europe. 

President Jackson was very much the catalyst behind the development of the 
second party system. His supporters called themselves Democrats. His 
opponents eventually were known as Whigs. The two parties were really an 
assortment of state parties that only came together every four years to 
nominate a presidential candidate and devise a national platform. 

Democrats 

The Democrats believed that the least form of government was the best. 

Most issues should be decided at state, not federal, level. Democrats opposed 
government intervention in economic matters and held the view that the USA 
would prosper if tariffs were lowered and the USA expanded westwards. The 
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party was strongest in the South and West but could also count on the 
support of many voters in Northern cities, especially from Irish Catholics. 

Whigs 

The Whigs were more likely to favour government intervention in economic 
and social matters, usually advocating higher tariffs and government- 
sponsored internal improvements (for example, railway building). Northern 
Whigs often supported'good'causes such as the abolition of slavery. 

Political involvement 

Political campaigns generated excitement and high voter turn-outs. In many 
respects political allegiances were similar to present-day football allegiances. 
Indeed, politics was the most popular spectator and participant'sport'of the 
day: party activities offered excitement, entertainment and camaraderie. The 
political game was highly competitive: Whigs and Democrats looked forward 
to defeating the enemy. Political rallies drew large attendances and'fans'often 
dressed for the occasion wearing the regalia of their party. Oddly, the main 
'stars' - the presidential candidates - rarely participated in campaigns. Instead 
they retreated to their homes and let their supporters campaign for them. 

Presidential campaigns were by no means the only political'events'. Elections 
were far more frequent at state and local level. Different states held elections 
in different months and in different years. In virtually every month of every 
year. Congressmen or state legislatures were elected somewhere in the USA. 

Limited government 

Despite fierce inter-party rivalry, government had a limited impact on the 
lives of most Americans. It was unusual for one party to control the 
presidency, both houses of Congress and the Supreme Court at the same 
time. It was thus difficult for the federal government to do very much. The 
fact that many matters were seen as state and not federal concerns was 
another limiting factor. So too was the notion, strongly held by the 
Democrats, that it was not the government's responsibility to intervene 
much in social and economic matters. 


The federal government was made up of only a handful of departments: 
State, Treasury, Interior, Navy, War and the Post Office. In 1860, there were 
36,672 people on the federal government pay roll (excluding the armed 
forces). Over 30,000 of these were employed by the Post Office. The vast 
majority of those who worked in the departments were political 
appointments: so, too, were the postmasters. Democrat presidents 
appointed Democrat civil servants (and postmasters); Whigs did the same. 
This patronage or'spoils system'was an essential way of promoting party 
unity. The'spoils'of office - jobs and government contracts - were what the 
game of politics was all about for many of those involved in it. 

Presidents were more figureheads and distributors of patronage than active 
policy-makers. Congress, essentially a talking shop, rarely passed major 


^^KEY TERM 

Postmaster The person in 
charge of a local post ofRce, 
an Important position given 
the process of 
communication In the 
mld-nlneteenth century. 

Patronage The giving of 
jobs or privileges to 
supporters. 
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legislation. Indeed, it was rarely in session, meeting in December and sitting 
only until March. The actions of state legislatures had more influence on 
most people's lives than the actions of the federal government. Postmasters 
apart, Americans rarely came across a federal official. 


What were the main 
states’ rights problems 
pre-1828? 


States’ rights 

The doctrine of states'rights was rooted in fears of centralised power. The 
Constitution reflected the strength of states'rights feeling: 


• Each state was guaranteed equal standing in the Senate - the only 
provision not allowed to be changed by amendment. 

• States'rights supporters regarded the Tenth Amendment as the guarantee 
of states'rights, claiming that it limited the federal government's powers 
to those specifically listed in the Constitution. All other powers, they 
claimed, belonged to the states. 


^^KEY TERM 

Federalist Party In the 

late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, the 
Federalists and Republicans 
were the two main parties. 
The Federalist Party 
supported the Constitution 
and federal power. 

The Republicans The 

Republicans (not to be 
confused with the 1850s’ 
party of the same name) 
opposed the Federalists. 
They tended to support 
states' rights. The first 
Republican Party, at least in 
name, effectively 
disappeared after 1816. 


The Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions 

The first major confrontation between defenders of states'rights and 
proponents of centralised power came in response to the Federalist Party's 
Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798. These acts empowered the president to 
restrain or expel any'alien enemyP immigrant from a nation with which the 
USA was at war and forbade any person from conspiring to oppose the 
execution of fhe law or to aid insurrection, riot or unlawful assembly. Thomas 
Jefferson and James Madison (both future presidents and both from Virginia) 
declared fhe acts to be unconstitutional. In the Kentucky andVirginia 
Resolutions, they asserted that states had the power to protect the liberties 
of their citizens and thus had the right and duty to judge when the federal 
government had acted unconstitutionally. 

In the event, neither Jefferson nor Madison, nor their supporters, acted on 
their assertions and in the first decades of fhe nineteenth century (when 
Jefferson and Madison were presidents), federalists on the Supreme Court, 
led by Chief Justice John Marshall, restricted states'rights in a number of 
decisions. 

The Hartford Convention 

During the War of 1812 againsf Britain, New England Eederalists, who 
loathed Southern political domination of Congress, convened fhe Hartford 
Convention in 1814. This denounced what the delegates considered the 
dangerous imperialism of the Republicans in Washington and asserted the 
rights of states to refuse to authorise the conscription and taxation needed to 
support'Mr Madison's War'. 

The ending of the war in 1815 (and US success at the battle of New Orleans) 
ensured thaf the potential crisis did not materialise. Indeed, the affair proved 
a fatal blow to the Eederalist party, which never recovered from the stigma of 
disloyalty stamped on it by the Hartford Convention's actions. 
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The Nullification Crisis 

The issue of states'rights became a serious concern in the Nullification 
Crisis. 

The problem of tariffs 

During the 1820s, tariffs became an important issue. As New England states 
became increasingly industrial, its spokesmen supported high tariffs to keep 
out European manufactured goods. Southerners opposed such action. They 
reasoned that while protective tariffs enriched Northern manufacturers the 
consequences for themselves were more expensive goods. Southern protests 
rose to a crescendo when the protectionist'Tariff of Abominations' (which 
greatly increased tariffs) was passed by Congress in 1828. 

John C. Calhoun and nullification 

John C. Calhoun, a powerful politician from South Carolina (andVice- 
President of the USA 1825-32), denounced the'Tariff of Abominations'in the 
South Carolina Exposition and Protest, written anonymously in 1828. Claiming 
it was'unconstitutional, unequal and oppressive', he proposed an ingenious 
constitutional safeguard for Southern rights: the doctrine of nullification. 
Echoing the Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions, Calhoun argued that a state 
could, by electing a special convention, nullify any act of the federal 
government it deemed unconstitutional. 


Why was the 
Nullification Crisis a 
threat to the unity of 
the USA? 


Calhoun said: 'I hold that in the present state of civilisation, the relation now 
existing in the slave-holding states between the two [races] is, instead of an 
evil, a good - a positive good.' 

South Carolina endorsed the Exposition but for the moment did nothing. It 
looked to the newly elected Jackson administration for redress, expecting 
Vice-President Calhoun to dominate it. 

Jackson versus Calhoun 

A series of personal and political quarrels led to a breach between President 
Jackson andVice-President Calhoun. The great Senate debate in 1830 on the 
question of states'rights brought their disagreement into the open. As the 
Senate's presiding officer Calhoun did not speak but listened with evident 
approval as his fellow South Carolinian, RobertY. Hayne, passionately 
defended the theory of nullification. 

Hayne was opposed by Senator Daniel Webster of Massachusetts. Webster 
asserted that the Constitution was not, as the Exposition had it, a compact 
among states but one between the people. The Union was intended to be 
perpetual: nullification was treasonable and would lead to civil war. 
Webster's concluding words were: 'Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable'. It soon became clear where Jackson stood. At a banquet in 
April 1830, the President rose and, looking Calhoun straight in the eye, 
proposed a toast:'The Eederal Union, it must be preserved.' 



John C. Calhoun 




By 1832, Calhoun and Jackson were political enemies. Calhoun, openly 
avowing his support of nullification, resigned as vice-president in order to 
fight for (Soufhern) sfates'rights on the floor of fhe Senafe. 

Nullification and slavery 

Following the passage of a new tariff acf in 1832 the nullification controversy 
came to a head. While the tariff acf reduced dufies, if did nof go far enough 
fo satisfy Soufh Carolina. 

The tariff quesfion did nof account fully - or even perhaps mainly - for the 
fear of federal power which now seized Soufh Carolina's dominant planter 
aristocracy. The rise of militant abolitionism in the North (see pages 53-6) 
and the shock of fhe Naf Turner insurrecfion in Virginia (see page 25) 
aroused apprehension in a sfate which had a higher proportion of blacks 
than any other. Since the North was outstripping the South in population, 
the day might come when a national majority might threaten the peculiar 
institution. Thus nullification came to be seen in South Carolina as a means 
of limiting the federal government's potential power over slavery, as well as 
preventing Northern economic exploitation. 

The crisis 

In South Carolina nuUifiers won control of fhe legislature and a popularly 
elected convention, meeting in November 1832, adopted an ordinance 
which: 

• pronounced the tariff acfs of 1828 and 1832 to be unconstitutional and 
hence null and void 

• prohibited the collection of cusfoms dufies wifhin the state after 
1 February 1833 

• warned that South Carolina would secede if fhe federal government used 
force againsf if. 

Jackson versus South Carolina 

President Jackson, while generally espousing the cause of sfafes'rights, was 
opposed to any attempt to break up the Union. His response to South 
Carolina's action was prompt and unequivocal. He sent reinforcements to 
Charleston and let it be known that in the event of armed resisfance he 
would lead an invasion of South Carolina and hang the nuUifiers. In his 
Nullificafion Proclamation of December 1832, he asserted that nullification 
was'incompatible with the existence of fhe Union, unaufhorised by ifs spirit, 
inconsistent with every principle on which it was founded, and desfrucfive of 
fhe great object for which it was formed'. 

Soufh Carolina responded with counter-threats and began to recruit a 
volunteer army, as well as seek support from ofher Soufhern sfafes. Jackson 
thereupon asked Congress for a Force Bill empowering him to use the armed 
forces fo collecf cusfom dufies in Soufh Carolina. 
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Compromise 

While determined to uphold federal authority, Jackson urged Congress to 
make further tariff reductions. Meanwhile Calhoun and other South Carolina 
leaders had become uncomfortably aware of their isolation. While other 
Southern states opposed protective duties, they supported Jackson. Thus 
there was substantial Congressional support when Senator Henry Clay, 
working with Calhoun, came forward with a compromise measure providing 
for the gradual reduction of all tariffs to a uniform level of 20 per cent. The 
Force Bill and the Compromise Tariff, simultaneously passed by Congress on 
1 March 1833, promptly received presidential approval. 

On 15 March, the South Carolina convention accepted the compromise and 
withdrew its nullification ordinance. Thus the crisis ended with both sides 
claiming victory: 

• Jackson had demonstrated that no state could defy federal authority with 
impunity. 

• The threat of nullification had enabled a single dissident state to change 
federal policy. 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The problem of states' rights 
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Sectionalism 


^ Key question: What were the main economic and social differences 
I between North and South? 


Some historians have underplayed the differences between North and 
South, stressing instead the similarities between the two sections: the 
common language, the shared religion, the same legal, political and racial 
assumptions, and the celebration of fhe same hisfory. Ofher hisforians, 
however, believe fhaf there were deep divisions between North and South 
- divisions that helped to bring about war. 


What were the main 
economic differences 
between North and 
South? 


Economic differences 

There were economic differences between North and South. 

Industry 

The North was more industrial. The Southern states, with about 35 per cent 
of fhe USA's population, produced only 10 per cent of fhe nation's 
manufactured output in the 1850s. In 1860, Massachusetts produced more 
manufactured goods than all the future Confederate states combined. The 
North had twice as much railway track as the South. 


The Southern economy remained dependent on the growing of crops, 
especially cotton. This, in turn, led to investment in slavery. 



Northern states 

Southern states 

1800 

68% 

82% 

1860 

40% 

81% 


Percentage of labour force in agriculture 


Urbanisation 

The North was far more urban. In 1860, the Confederate states had only 
twenty towns over 5,000 people. Even cities like Charleston and Richmond 
had populations of under 40,000. Only New Orleans with 175,000 
inhabitants was comparable in size to Northern cities. Equally significant 
was the absence of small towns in the South and the fact that most of the 
larger towns were on the periphery of fhe region (usually near the coast). 
Only one Southerner in ten was a town dweller compared with one in four 
Northerners. 



Northern states 

Southern states 

1820 

10% 

5% 

1840 

14% 

6% 

1850 

26% 

10% 


Percentage of population living in towns of 2,500 or more 
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Immigrants 

Unlike the South, the North had a growing number of immigrants. Between 
1830 and 1860, most of the 5 million immigrants to the USA settled in the 
North. (The prospect of competing with slave labour was not attractive to the 
- mainly - German and Irish immigrants.) Thus, one in six Northerners in 
1860 was foreign-born. By contrast only one in 30 Southerners was born 
outside the USA. Compared to the North, where ethnic diversity was an 
important influence in virtually every sphere of life. Southerners lived in a 
world where values and institutions reflected a uniquely American 
experience. 

Southern economic grievances 

North and South had different economic interests. The tariff was a source of 
constant grievance to Southerners, who argued that it benefited Northern 
industrialists at the expense of Southern farmers. Southern politicians 
constantly pressed for free trade and complained that their section was being 
exploited by the North. The South felt exploited in other ways. Southerners: 


• depended upon Northern credit to finance the growing of cotton, tobacco, 
sugar and rice 

• relied upon Northerners to market their crops 

• relied upon Northern vessels to transport them. 

Inevitably much of the profits from King Cotton ended up in Yankee 
pockets. 

Southern efforts to diversify 

Fearing their section could become little more than a colony of the North, 
Southern newspapers, journals and commercial conventions stressed the 
need for the Southern economy to diversify. The message had some effect. 
Southerners did invest in non-agricultural ventures, especially railroads. In 
the 1850s, the slave states more than quadrupled their railway mileage. There 
was also an increase in the South's manufacturing and mining industries. 
Nevertheless, the South fell even further behind the North industrially in the 
1850s as Southerners continued to put the bulk of their spare capital into 
cotton production. Many were not concerned by the economic situation. 
Given that cotton and slave prices were rising for much of the 1850s, 
investment in both seemed sensible. 


^^KEY TERM 

Yankees Americans who 
live in the Northern, as 
opposed to the Southern, 
states. 

Agrarian Relating to land 
and farming. 

Egalitarian A society in 
which people are equal. 


Modernisation 

Charles Beard and other'progressive'historians writing in the 1920s claimed 
that the Civil War was a conflict between a backward, agrarian, planter- 
dominated South and a modern, industrialised, capitalist and egalitarian 
North. This view is now regarded as far too sweeping. 


Was the South 
backward and the 
North modern? 
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‘Norths’ and ‘Souths’ 

In reality, there was not one but many'Souths'encompassing several distinct 
geographical regions, each with different economic bases and different social 
structures. Long-established Eastern states such as Virginia were very 
different from new Wesfern sfates such as Texas. The lower Soufh was 
different from the upper South. Even in the lower South, coastal plain areas 
were different to upland areas. Accordingly, it is difficult to generalise about 
the'Old'South. 

There were also many'Norths'. Moreover, in many respects, those'Norths' 
were not dissimilar economically to the 'Souths'. The ante-bellum North was 
industrialising, not industrialised. In 1860, only four Northern manufacturing 
industries employed over 50,000 people. (The biggest Northern industry was 
boot and shoe-making.) Nor was the North very urbanised. In 1860, five 
Northern states had no town over 20,000 people. The North, particularly the 
North-west, was still overwhelmingly rural. 

Southern economic backwardness? 

The South was not economically backward. By 1850 cotton sales made up at 
least half the USA's total exports. Trade in cotton ensured that white 
Southern society was fluid, prosperous and enterprising. Southerners, with 
an eye on world cotton markets, had no option but to be entrepreneurial. 
Moreover, most had an economic interest in a good railway and telegraph 
network. Nor was the South totally lacking in industry. The Tredegar Iron 
Works in Richmond, Virginia, ranked fourth among the nation's producers of 
iron products by 1840. 

Was the North more egalitarian? 

Slavery apart, the North was not more egalitarian than the South. In 1860 
the wealthiest 10 per cent of Northerners owned 68 per cent of fhe wealfh: 
fhese figures were almosf identical in the South. In 1860, in both North and 
South, half of fhe free adulf males held under one per cent of real and 
personal property. Northerners and Southerners lived in a stratified society 
in which there were great inequalities in status, material conditions and 
opportunities. The typical Northerner was a self-sufficient farmer, owning 
50-500 acres of land. The same was true of fhe Soufh. In 1860, 75 per cent of 
Soufhern families did nof own slaves. 

Was the South dominated by a reactionary planter class? 

Planters, who comprised less than 5 per cent of fhe white population, owned 
the South's best farmland and fhe major portion of ifs wealfh, including 
mosf of ifs slaves. Hisforian Eugene Genovese believed fhat fhe planters led 
Southern politics and set the tone of social life. Certainly the planters did 
exert a disproportionate amount of polifical power and social influence in 
sfafes such as Virginia and Soufh Carolina. However, in the North a minority 
of wealthy men wielded similar power. Most of fhe men who held polifical 
office. North and South, were lawyers, merchants, businessmen and large 
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property owners. (In the South, this inevitably meant that most were 
slaveholders.) Rich Americans, North and South, found it easier to involve 
themselves in politics than the poor: they were better educated and could 
find the time and money to pursue their'hobby'or'conviction'. 

The notion that the planters were a fixed class is mistaken. As in the North, 
there was fluidity in Southern society. Men rose and fell. Sons of planters did 
not automatically become planters themselves or even own slaves, although 
this was usually their ambition. Many went West to realise it. Everywhere 
there were opportunities for self-made men to become planters, and then, 
perhaps, to involve themselves in politics. OfVirginia's eight governors in the 
two decades before the Civil War, only one had been born a planter. Three 
had risen from relative obscurity. 

Southern states were as democratic as Northern states. Given the wide 
electorate, planters could not count on political dominance. If planters 
involved themselves in politics, they had to appeal to large electorates. Nor 
did they speak with one voice. Some were Whigs and some were Democrats. 
They were thus not a cohesive class. In fact, it was small rather than great 
slaveholders who dominated Southern politics. In 1860, slave owners held a 
majority of seats in all but two Southern states. But planters only held the 
majority of seats in one state - South Carolina. 

Different values 

Many Southerners, disliking what they saw in the North, had no wish to 
industrialise and urbanise. There was a general Southern belief that old 
agrarian ways and values were better than Yankee materialism. Southerners 
remained proudly and defiantly rooted in the past. Many held a'romantic' 
view of the Southern way of life, seeing themselves as gracious and 
hospitable. Yankees, by contrast, were seen as ill-mannered, aggressive and 
hypocritical. 

Historian Bertram Wyatt Brown has claimed that Southerners were more 
concerned about their personal, family and sectional honour than 
Northerners. In Brown's view. Southern white males demonstrated a 
sensitivity to personal insult. Dreading public humiliation, they often reacted 
violently to even trivial incidents, including resorting to duelling. 

Other differences between the sections 

• Northerners were better educated than Southerners. The South's low 
population density made it difficult to provide schools for all children and 
many self-sufficient farmers, who saw little purpose in formal schooling, 
opposed paying higher taxes to fund education. By 1860, the South had 
only about half the North's proportion of white children enrolled in 
schools and the proportion of illiterate whites was three times greater in 
the South than the North. 

• The North was more responsive to new ideas. In the early nineteenth 
century it was Northerners who espoused movements for reform. 
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Southerners, in contrast, tended to condemn all radicalisms', associating 
them with abolitionism (see Chapter 4) and viewing them as a threat to 
old values and institutions (especially slavery). Not unnaturally. 
Northerners saw Southerners as backward and out of touch with'modern' 
ideas and ideals. 

• The South was more violent than the North. Southern whites were far 
more likely to carry weapons and to use them. In 1850, there was as much 
recorded violence in Mississippi as in all the New England states put 
together and yet Mississippi's population was only a fraction of that of 
New England. 


SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

Sectionalism 
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Key debate 


► Key question: Was slavery prof table? 


Economists and politicians in the mid-nineteenth century debated whether 
slavery was economically profitable. Historians have continued the debate. 
Much depends on defining for whom slavery was profifable: 

• Few hisforians now believe fhaf slavery was profifable for the slave. Fogel 
and Engerman's claim (see page 28) that slaves kept 90 per cent of fhe 
income produced by their labour has been dismissed by most historians. 

• Slave owners obviously believed that it was profitable to buy slaves or 
they would not have done so. Slaveholding enabled planters to increase 
their cotton acreage and hence their profits. The rising price of slaves also 
suggesfs fhaf slaves were a good investment. 

• A far more interesting debate is the extent to which slavery affected the 
economy of fhe Soufh as a whole. 

A damaging impact? 

If is possible fhaf slavery was a good business proposition for slaveholders 
buf a poor economic proposition for the South as a whole. This was the view 
of many ante-bellum Northerners. In 1857 a Southerner, Hinton Rowan 
Helper, published an influential book. The Impending Crisis of the South: How 
to Meet It, in which he argued that slavery was responsible for the South's 
economic decline. (The book, dedicated to the non-slaveholding Southern 
whites, displayed relatively little sympathy for slaves.) 

SOURCE A 

From H.R. Helper, The Impending Crisis of the South, 1857. 

Slavery, and nothing but slavery has retarded the progress and prosperity of our 
portion of the Union; depopulated and impoverished our cities by forcing the 
more industrious and enterprising natives of the soil to emigrate to the free 
states; brought our domain under a sparse and inert population by preventing 
foreign immigration; made us tributary to the North, and reduced us to the 
humiliating condition of mere provincial subjects in fact, though not in name. 


Does Source A prove that 
slavery had a negative effect 
on the Southern economy? 


Since the Civil War a number of hisforians (for example, Ulrich Phillips) have 
followed Helper's line and viewed slavery as a burden to the South's 
economic growth. Arguably: 

• Slavery did not fully utilise fhe pofential skills of fhe labour force. 

• Slavery helped fo bring manual labour into disrepute among whites, thus 
helping to undermine the work ethic. 

• Slavery did not help the economic well-being of non-slaveholders who 
suffered from wage levels depressed by slave competition. 











• Southern capital would have been better spent on investment in 
manufacturing and transport. 

• Most great planters were not particularly capitalist-inclined: they were 
more concerned with displaying - rather than making - wealth, a state of 
affairs that may have retarded Southern economic growth. 

• Slavery was incompatible with an urban, industrial society - a fact noted 
by some ante-bellum Southerners who realised that slaves in cities were 
much more difficult to supervise. Slavery may thus have imposed a rigidity 
upon the Southern mind, ensuring that the South opposed 
industrialisation and remained economically dependent on staple-crop 
agriculture, especially cotton. 

• Cotton prices were subject to the vagaries of international trade. While 
cotton fetched good prices throughout the 1850s, it may be that the cotton 
boom was almost over. Competition from other cotton-producing 
countries was bound to result in falling world prices. If the demand for 
cotton decreased (as it was to do after the Civil War), the Southern 
economy would be in tatters. 

A positive impact? 

A clutch of historians, including Stampp, Fogel and Engerman, have argued 

(persuasively) that slavery was an efficient form of economic organisation 

which did not deter Southern economic growth: 

• Cotton was profitable. Cotton prices remained high. This led to an 
increase in the amount of cotton grown and rising slave prices. Southern 
investors in slaves, therefore, received similar returns to Northerners who 
invested in industry. 

• The fact that the South lagged behind the North in industrial 
development can be seen as a sign of its economic health. It was making 
so much money that it had no incentive to industrialise. 

• From 1840 to 1860 the increase in per capita income in the South 
exceeded the rate of increase in the rest of the USA. 

• Given that Southern plantations grew cotton more efficiently than any 
other area in the world, the South faced no immediate threat to its world 
dominance. 

• Historians James Oakes, Fogel and Engerman have contradicted Eugene 
Genovese's view that slave owners were essentially paternalistic (see 
page 29). They see them as shrewd businessmen, obsessed with their own 
personal economic advancement. Such was the pressure to succeed 
economically that many Southerners, especially the younger sons of 
planters, left home and moved westwards in search of prosperity. 

• Fogel and Engerman have claimed that Southern slave agriculture, as a 
result of specialisation, careful management and economies of scale, was 
35 per cent more efficient than small-scale family farming in the North. 
This claim is not convincing: it is impossible to make a fair comparison 
between large-scale plantations producing cotton for export and self- 
sufficient family farms. Nevertheless, it could be that Southern planters 
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were more prepared to experiment with scientific agricultural techniques 
than Northern farmers. 

• Slave labour could be used in a variety of tasks and was adaptable to an 
urban and industrial environment. Slaves, for example, were used 
successfully in facfories such as the Tredegar Iron Works in Richmond and 
in coal mining. 


SOURCE B 


The estimated average slave prices for Georgia in selected years between 
1828 and 1860. Note that there was very little inflation in these years. 


Year 

Price ($) 

1828 

700 

1837 

1300 

1839 

1000 

1840 

700 

1844 

600 

1848 

900 

1851 

1050 

1852 

1200 

1859 

1650 

1860 

1800 


Look at Source B. Why do 
you think the price of slaves 
tripled from I 844 to I 860? 


The future of slavery 

Some historians have argued that once cotton prices fell, as surely fhey must, 
then slavery would have withered away and died of its own accord. If fhis is 
correct fhe blood-letting of fhe Civil War was unnecessary. 

Howevet in 1860 there was still a world-wide demand for coffon and fhus 
no valid economic reason for believing slavery was abouf fo die ouf. James 
Hammond of Soufh Carolina was coldly realisfic when he posed his 
rhetorical question:'[Were] ever any people, civilised or savage, persuaded by 
arguments, human or divine, to surrender voluntarily two billion dollars?' 

Moreover, slavery was not simply an economic institution. It was also a 
system of social control. It kept blacks in their place and ensured white 
supremacy in the South. Even the poorest non-slaveholding whites felt they 
had a vested interest in preserving slavery: it kept them off fhe boffom of fhe 
social heap. White Southerners feared fhaf an end fo slavery would resulf in 
economic collapse, social disintegrafion and race war. Thus slaveholders and 
non-slaveholders alike were committed to the peculiar institution: so 
committed that (ultimately) they were prepared to secede from the Union 
and wage a terrible war in an effort to maintain it. Given this commitment, it 
is difficult to see how slavery would have withered away without the Civil 
War. 
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I Chapter summary 

I The origins of the Civil War 

I By the mid-nineteenth century there were significant 
I differences between North and South ~ differences 
I that were growing as the North's industrial 
I development outstripped that of the South. The North 
I was changing; the South resisted change. Most 
I nineteenth-century European travellers thought they 
I were travelling back in time when they visited the 
I South: it was a different environment from the bustling 
I North. 

I Northerners were of a similar opinion. Most 
I believed fervently in the dignity of ‘free labour', 

I contrasting it with the degradation of the slave South. 

I They tended to see the difference between the 

'^''^/fllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIItlllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIlllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIilllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllMllilllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllf//^^ 

sections as a battle between Northern progress and | 
Southern decadence. 'White Southerners saw things | 
differently. Conscious of their distinct ‘Southern-ness', | 
they believed they were preserving traditional | 

American values and tried and tested social and | 

economic customs. | 

Thus, by 1850, North and South were growing | 
further apart. Northerners and Southerners might | 
speak the same language but (as historian James | 

McPherson has pointed out) they were increasingly | 

using this language to revile each other. Even the | 

shared commitment to Protestantism had become a | 
divisive rather than a unifying factor, with most of the | 
major denominations splitting into hostile Southern and | 
Northern branches over the question of slavery. | 

The main difference between the sections, and the | 
main reason for the growth of sectionalism, was | 

slavery. | 

iiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiniilllllllllllllilllilllilliilllilllilililiiiilllllllliliiiililililiillliiiililiiiiilllllllllliiiiiliiiiiiiillllllllltv^'''^ 


o Examination advice 

How to answer ^compare and contrast* 
questions 

For compare and contrast questions, you are asked to identify both 
similarities and differences. Better essays tend to approach the question 
thematically. It is best not to write half of the essay as a collection of 
similarities and half as differences. Finally, straight narrative should be 
avoided. 

Example 

Compare and contrast the economic development of the North 
and the South from 1840 to 1860. 

1 You are asked to describe economic development in the North and South 
and why the pace of development in the two regions was the same/ 
different. Be sure you understand the term economic development . In this 
question, you are asked to focus on economic not social or political 
changes. How did the two sections of the country grow economically? 

2 Take five minutes before writing your essay to create a chart to show the 
similarities and differences between economic development in the North 
and South. When you write your essay, check off each item. An example of 
a possible chart for this question is given on the following page. 
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North 

South 

Vijjerences 

Muxk iMore UtduAtry 

ImMu^rarts went to jree states 

North controlled skipping, 

WAurkelUip, jutMvce oj South’s 
agricultural exports 

Largeryopulation -meoMt 'more 
workers 

Heaoy rellarvco on. cotton 

SLives uAod jor Lvbour 

SUtulariiies 

RAilroaA conAtrovction 

EconMulc prow-th 

SmAbUjarmA 

Elites controUed/dlredted economic deoeloymont 

Many moved to Westjor economic opportunities 


3 In your introduction start by briefly defining the key term in the question, 
in this case economic development. You then need to outline the key 
points you are going to cover and whether you think the North developed 
at a faster rate than the South. Remember, the question should be focused 
on economic and nof polifical or social development. An example of a 
good introducfory paragraph for this question is given below. 


Tk^ first h/idyfoftke- nAAvevbeeMtlv oeAi/tU/rp m^s Oj p^erioel of slqiuficMvt 
econoauo oa tke- econxnnj/ oj'tke^ UH/iteAL States jreMrat a^ 

iviery j^oAt psuse. Exports booiAoed, UvduAtries isvcreoAed, oMycl tlve Lahoour 
j-oroe expojulesi. This mus trooe botlv isv t^ve stoAxe states omaL Uv tke^ 
Noridv oiAvere jre^ taJoDiAr otntA the KArwy. The South dtcL hoAxe Oj jrounrt^ 
Hyetworh oj^ ratiroaAls oAul teiejraph LUves ojul its ckyiej'p^odAut, oottoK/, 
represented/ mA>re thoAv haLj- oj' all exports by 1850. The elites Uv both 
rejionA oontrolled/ sUnlLar oMvouAvts ojthe econAmy. NonxtheleAS, there 
uxere bmp/orto/nt dAjjerervoes Uv the eooHAmlo deAxelop'iAvent ojtke- tuxo 
rejvoHA. The North did/ nuot rely on/ onx- key a/jriculturalproduct sunsh 
OA (sotton/. Furthermore, it oarv be arjUArL that the povoe oj 
dxAxeLop'noent unxA n</UxJv joAter Uv the North tluuv Uv the South. 


4 The bulk of your essay will be discussing the various key points outlined 
in your introduction. Your argument should focus on bofh similarities and 
differences. If is fine if you suggesf fhat fhe differences far outweighed the 
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similarities but explain the reasons why this might have been the case. For 
example, if you believe the industrial development in the North was due 
to greater immigration numbers and industrial job opportunities, provide 
evidence. You can also state that the South did develop and possessed 
important factories such as the Tredegar Iron Works in Virginia. There is no 
one correct answer for quesfions such as fhese. Whaf you need fo 
demonsfrafe is an undersfanding thaf fhere were bofh similarities and 
differences in the economic development in both parts of fhe country. 
Furthermore, explain why this was so. 

5 Write a concluding paragraph which states your conclusions. Be sure not 
to include new information here. An example of a good concluding 
paragraph is given below. 


IH/ siUiuPuvtUiH/, it U oUm' tha± t/te North’s economy developcoi faster 
thojc the South’s. The Unpcoct oj' milLions oj^ UnnU^raJits mis p^'oj^oouul 
ojicl numy neurjobs were orecuted. The North also pr'oj'ited/j'romy the 
South’s cotton through oontroL oj' shiffirvj nnd cayitaL. StM, tkc 
South ums not without resources ajvd did expsmdj^rosn 1840-60, 
albeit at a, slower rate. 


6 Now try writing a complete answer to the question following the advice 
above. 


o Examination practice 

Below are three exam-style questions for you to practise on this topic. 

1 Evaluate the role westward expansion played in the deepening divisions 
in the USA during the 1840s and 1850s. 

(For guidance on how to answer ‘evaiuate’ questions, see page 79.) 

2 Discuss how the Nuliification Crisis deepened sectional differences in 
the USA. 

(For this type of question, you should address a range of reasons with 
appropriate supporting evidence.) 

3 Compare and contrast the political platforms of the Republican and 
Democratic parties in the 1850s. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The abolitionist debate 

The American abolitionist crusade was a multi-faceted, long-term reform movement 
that persisted from the mid-eighteenth century through to the 1860s. The rise of 
militant abolitionism, coupled with the problems of Western expansion, helped to set 
Southerners against Northerners in a way that threatened to tear the Union apart. 
This chapter will focus on the following key questions: 

©Why did abolitionism become such a powerful force in the I 830s? 

©Why was Western expansion a problem for the USA? 

©Why did the Wilmot Proviso cause such a storm? 

© How successful was the 1850 Compromise? 



Militant abolitionism 


Key question: Why did abolitionism become such a powerful force in 
1 the 1830s? 


The abolitionist movement evolved from religious protest and colonisation 
efforts to political organisation and violent protest. After 1840 abolitionism 
was to have considerable political effect. 


Anti-slaveiy agitation before 1830 

Anti-slavery originated as a religious issue. Various Protestant denominations 
- Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists - all contributed, with Quakers 
the initial driving force. Eighteenth-century Quakers attacked slavery on the 
basis of moral principle: namely, the equality of all people before God. Qther 
Americans saw slavery as inconsistent with (American) revolutionary 
ideology which stressed liberty, equality and democratic political 
participation. It was also incompatible with notions of free enterprise. 


How strong was 
anti-slavery opinion 
pre-1830? 


Anti-slavery success in the North 

Northern states, starting with Vermont in 1777, gradually abolished slavery. 
By 1820 it had ended in virtually all the Northern states. In 1787 the 
Northwest Qrdinance kept slavery out of the vast Northwest Territory. In 
1808 Congress, following Britain's example, declared the African slave trade 
illegal. 


The Northern attack on slavery, and concern for black Americans, should not 
be over-emphasised. 


• There were relatively few slaves in the North. 
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• Freeing slaves in most Northern states was a gradual process. 

Connecticut, for example, still had slaves in 1848. 

• Many Northern slave owners sold their slaves to the South, rather than 
free them. 

• Most white Northerners held similar racist prejudices to white 
Southerners. 

Gradualism and colonisation 

Abolitionists in the first three decades of the nineteenth century supported 
gradual emancipation, with financial compensation for slave owners. They 
also believed that freed slaves should be encouraged to return to Africa. This 
policy was known as colonisation. The American Colonization Society, 
established in 1816, supported this aim. The Society had a number of 
prominent supporters including prominent politicians like James Madison, 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. In 1822 it purchased a small area on the 
west coast of Africa, as a base for returning ex-slaves. (This area later became 
known as Liberia.) 

However, this policy had little success. Only some 15,000 African Americans 
had returned to Africa by 1860; in the same period the USA's slave 
population increased by 2 million. There were never enough funds to free 
and then transport more than a fraction of the slaves. Moreover, the 
colonisation movement stirred hostility from a variety of Americans: 

• Many Southerners were opposed to manumission. 

• Northerners and Southerners disapproved of spending public monies on 
the project. 

• Most African Americans, whether slave or free, regarded themselves as 
Americans: they were as unsuited to life in Africa as most American 
whites. African colonisation thus attracted little black support. 

The situation by 1830 

Before 1830, such scattered anti-slavery groups that existed were found 
mainly in the upper South. In 1827, the Quaker Benjamin Lundy, who was 
committed to gradual abolition, counted 106 emancipation societies, with 
5,150 members, in the slave states and only 24, with 1,475 members, in the 
free states. These groups urged Southerners to free their slaves voluntarily. 
Few Southern whites showed much disposition to defend the peculiar 
institution. Many seem to have regarded slavery as a necessary evil, 
believing, like Thomas Jefferson, that they had the wolf by the ears and could 
not let go. 

By the late 1820s, anti-slavery sentiment was strengthening in the North 
among free blacks and some whites. In 1829 David Walker, a free African 
American, published Walker's Appeal ...to the Colored Citizens of the World. 
The pamphlet, which preached insurrection and violence as the proper 
response to slavery, circulated widely among blacks and white sympathisers 
in the North. 
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How important was 
William Lloyd Garrison 
to the abolitionist 
movement? 


Garrison was - and remains - a controversial character. Like many 
abolitionists, he was involved in other reform movements, including 
pacifism, temperance and women's rights. His supporters saw him as a 
dedicated idealist. His critics - and there were many in both the North and 
South - regarded him as a self-righteous bigot. 

For the next four decades. Garrison was to be one of the leading 
abolitionists. His influence, however, has sometimes been exaggerated. He 
was just one among many men and women who committed their lives to the 
abolitionist cause. The Liberator's circulation never exceeded 3,000, 75 per 
cent of whom were free blacks, many of whom had long held views similar 
to those which Garrison now propounded. His words, therefore, fell on 
receptive ears. 

The National Anti-Slavery Society 

In 1832, a militant New England Anti-Slavery Society was established, 
followed a year later by the national American Anti-Slavery Society (AAS). 
This organisation, led by the likes of Garrison, Lewis and Arthur Tappan 
(from New York) and Theodore Dwight Weld (from Ohio), soon 
mushroomed: by 1838 it had 250,000 members. It was pledged to the 
'immediate abandonment'of slavery'without expatriation'. 

Paid AAS agents fanned out across the North to lecture, distribute tracts and 
assist free blacks and fugitive slaves wherever possible. Helped by the new 
steam press, abolitionists churned out a mass of anti-slavery literature. They 
also organised frequent and massive petitions to Congress. To prevent 
North-South division. Congress introduced the'gag rule'in 1836, which 
ensured that abolitionist petitions were not discussed. 

Through the AAS, the anti-slavery leadership combined careful planning, 
skilful organisation and the zeal of a religious cmsade. Among the most 
effective AAS lecturers were the Grimke sisters, Sarah and Angelina, who 
came from a prominent South Carolina slaveholding family. 


Abolitionism in the 1830s 


William Lloyd Garrison 

The rise of a far more strident abolitionist movement is associated with 
fervent young Bostonian, William Lloyd Garrison. Convinced that slavery 
was both a sin and a crime. Garrison rejected the notion of gradual 
emancipation, colonisation and compensation, and demanded (without any 
notion of how it should be done) immediate abolition. In January 1831 
Garrison launched a new abolitionist journal. The Liberator.'I do not wish to 
think or speak or write with moderation', declared Garrison.'I am in earnest 
-1 will not equivocate -1 will not excuse -1 will not retreat a single inch 
- AND I WILL BE HEARD!' 
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^^KEY TERM 

Evangelical/Evangelism 

A passionate belief in 
Christianity and a desire to 
share that belief with others. 


The influence of Theodore Dwight Weld 

Theodore Weld was probably the most effective single agent of the AAS. A 
disciple of the preacher Charles G. Finney (see below), he established a new 
theological school at Oberlin College in Ohio in 1834. With financial support 
from the wealthy Tappan brothers, Weld set about spreading the abolitionist 
message. In 1836, he organised a New York training school for anti-slavery 
lecturers from which some 70'apostles'went out in pairs to create a network 
of abolitionist organisations across the North. Weld's publications included 
The Bible Against Slavery (1837) and American Slavery as It Is: Testimony of a 
Thousand Witnesses (1839). The latter, which included examples of atrocities 
against slaves, sold 100,000 copies in its first year. 

Why did the abolitionist movement win support? 

Historians have tried to explain why the abolitionist movement suddenly 
became so strong in the North in the 1830s. Some stress that it was part of a 
world-wide phenomenon, in which Britain in particular played an important 
role. British anti-slavery writings certainly had a receptive audience in the 
USA. (Britain abolished slavery throughout its colonies in 1833.) 

Other historians stress American roots and emphasise the importance of the 
religious revival in the first three decades of the nineteenth century. Mid¬ 
nineteenth century America was a religious society and the Church had a 
powerful effect on most people's lives. In the early nineteenth century, there 
was an upsurge in evangelical Protestantism known as the Second Great 
Awakening. Evangelical preachers, like Charles G. Finney, fired up 
Americans to do battle against the sins of the world - not least slavery. 

The abolitionists 

The abolitionists are difficult to categorise. Some were conservative, others 
radical. While many were deeply religious, others were prompted more by 
'scientific' concern, believing slavery was an inefficient system. If anything, 
the abolitionist movement was more urban than rural: it was strongest in 
New England, in New York and in the Ohio Valley. Most of its leaders were 
well educated and fairly wealthy. Women played a crucial role. So too did 
free blacks, some of whom, like Frederick Douglass, were ex-slaves. 

It was once commonplace for historians to portray the - white - abolitionists 
as a displaced elite, victims of the industrial revolution who found an outlet 
for their status anxieties in a crusade against slavery. This view is now seen as 
far too simplistic. In reality, abolitionists had very different economic, social 
and cultural backgrounds, very varied personalities, and a host of reasons for 
devoting (at least part of) their lives to the abolitionist cause. 

Historians have often praised the abolitionists' courage and dedicated 
idealism. But some have been critical, pointing out that many abolitionists 
were'holier than thou'rabble-rousers. Many white abolitionists also had a 
condescending attitude, and sometimes even an antipathy, to blacks. Local 
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Frederick Douglass, 1818-95 


Frederick Douglass became the most famous and 
influential African American of his time. Born in 
Maryland to an enslaved woman and her white owner, 
he spent his youth alternately as a field hand and 
household servant. Unlike the vast majority of slaves, 
he was taught to read and write. After the death of 
his father, he returned to farm labour. In 1838 he fled 
North, married a free black and worked on the docks 
in New Bedford, Massachusetts. In 1839 he joined the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society and by 1841 
became one of its agents. 'I appear this evening as a 
thief and robber', Douglass told Northern audiences. 

'I stole this head, these limbs, this body from my 
master and ran off with them.' As well as being an 
effective speaker, he was also an accomplished writer. 
His Narrative of his life, published in 1845, became a 
best-seller. Only Unde Tom's Cabin (see page 75) 
rivalled its impact. 



After two years in Britain 
(1845-7), he returned to the 
USA and broke with William 
Lloyd Garrison over the 
latter's rejection of political 
means to end slavery. 

Purchasing his freedom and 
settling in Rochester, New 
York, he edited a series of 
anti-slavery periodicals: 

North Star (1847-51), renamed Frederick Douglass' 
Paper (1851-60) and Douglass' Monthly (1859-63). 
Although a close friend of John Brown, he refused to 
join Brown's raid on Harper's Ferry (see page 97). 

After the raid's failure, he fled to Canada and then 
Britain, returning to the USA in 1860. During the Civil 
War he helped to recruit African Americans into the 
Union army. He subsequently held a number of 
government positions, ending his career as US consul 
general to Haiti (1889-91). 


anti-slavery societies often provided less than full membership rights for 
blacks and some white abolitionists were opposed to full equality for blacks. 

Abolitionist problems in the North 

The extent of the abolitionists' success must not be exaggerated. 

Northern racism 

The movement had only limited appeal in the North where racism remained 
strong. The perceptive Frenchman Alexis De Tocqueville commented: 'The 
prejudice of race appears to be stronger in the states that have abolished 
slavery than in those where it still exists.'Many Northerners, fearing a 
northern exodus of liberated slaves and fearful of the effect that the new 
crusade would have in the South, hated the abolitionists. Consequently, they 
were often attacked, both in print and physically. Anti-slavery meetings (and 
abolitionist printing presses) were sometimes broken up by angry Northern 
mobs. In 1837 Elijah Lovejoy became the first abolitionist martyr when he 
was murdered by a (Northern) mob in Illinois. 

Limited political success 

The abolitionists had limited political success. Failing to win the support of 
either the Whig or Democrat Parties, abolitionists set up their own party - 
the Liberty Party. In 1840 its presidential candidate, James Birney, won only 
7,000 votes. Not all abolitionists supported the Liberty Party's creation. Many 
preferred to work through the existing parties. Garrison tried to ignore the 
sordid business of politics altogether, refusing to vote under the US 
Constitution, which he regarded as a pro-slavery document. 
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Disagreements on strategy 

Abolitionists were unable to agree about other strategies: 

• Some favoured direct action, hoping to initiate a slave revolt in the South. 

• Most, realising that a revolt would be suicidal for the slaves, favoured 
'moral'force and hoped to win white support in the South. 

• Garrison, a pacifist, was opposed to physical violence: he supported the 
North breaking with the South in order to avoid all responsibility for 
slavery. 

Schism 

The plethora of different opinions, coupled with individual feuds, resulted in 
a major schism in the Anti-Slavery Society in 1840. New York abolitionists, 
disliking Garrison's enthusiasm for women's rights both within and outside 
the AAS, broke away to form the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
Weld declined to go with either group and drifted away from the movement 
he had done so much to build. 


How did Southerners 
defend slavery? 


The Southern response to abolitionism 

The abolitionists'main failure was in the South. Here they had no success 
whatsoever in winning white support. They were not helped by the fact that in 
1831 (the same year as The Liberator began), Nat Turner led a slave revolt in 
which 55 whites were killed (see page 25).The revolt appalled white Southerners 
who blamed Northern abolitionists for inciting trouble among the slaves. 


Anti-slavery in the Upper South had its last stand in 1831-2 when the 
Virginia state legislature debated a plan of gradual emancipation and 
colonisation. This was rejected by a vote of 73 to 58. Thereafter, Southern 
leaders, goaded by abolitionist attacks, developed an elaborate intellectual 
defence of their peculiar institution. 


In 1832, Professor Thomas R. Dew published Review of the Debate of the 
Virginia Legislature of 1831 and 1832 - a comprehensive defence of slavery. 
Arguing that the natural increase in the slave population made colonisation 
an unfeasible proposifion, he went on to justify, and indeed to extol the 
virtues of, slavery. A clutch of Soufhern writers followed his example, 
claiming that slavery was a positive good rather than a necessary evil. 
History, religion, anthropology and economics were all used to defend 
slavery. All the great civilisations in the past, it was claimed, had been based 
on slavery. The Bible seemed to sanction bondage. At no point did Christ 
actually condemn slavery. Indeed, he seemed to approve it. 


Senator James Henry Hammond of South Carolina claimed in 1858 that,'In 
all social systems there must be a class to do the menial duties, to perform 
the dmdgery of life.'Many white Southerners shared Hammond's view that 
African Americans should be the drudges. Blacks were depicted as an 
inferior species - physically, intellectually and emotionally. Some pro-slavers 
thought they had been cast out by God. Many claimed slaves were child-like 
creatures, incapable of taking responsibility for themselves. Slavery was thus 
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depicted as a matter of social necessity. Most white Southerners believed that 
freed slaves and whites could not live together without the risk of race war. 

George Fitzhugh of Virginia in Sociology for the South, or, The Failure of Free 
Society (1854) claimed that slaves, protected by paternalistic slaveholders, 
were better off than most working men in Northern factories or freed blacks 
in Haiti or Africa. Slavery in the USA was portrayed as the most beneficial 
form of slavery that had ever existed. Abolitionists were depicted as 
irresponsible revolutionaries bent on destroying the American republic. 

SOURCE A 

From George Fitzhugh, Sociology for the South, or, The Failure of Free 
Society (1854). 

There is no rivalry, no competition to get employment among slaves, as among 
free laborers. Nor is there a war between master and slave. The master's interest 
prevents his reducing the slave's allowance or wages in infancy or sickness, for 
he might lose the slave by so doing. His feeling for his slave never permits him to 
stint him in old age. The slaves are all well fed, well clad, have plenty of fuel, and 
are happy. They have no dread of the future - no fear of want. A state of 
dependence is the only condition in which reciprocal affection can exist among 
human beings - the only situation in which the war of competition ceases, and 
peace, amity and good will arise. 


As well as vigorously defending slavery in print and in words. Southerners 
took action against abolitionists: 

• Anti-slavery literature was excluded from most Southern states. In some 
states the penalty for circulating'incendiary'literature among blacks was 
death. 

• From the early 1830s it was dangerous for anyone to express anti-slavery 
opinions in the South. Some states passed laws limiting the freedom of 
speech. 

• Those suspected of having abolitionist sympathies were driven out, often 
after being tarred and feathered. 

• A number of Southern states put a price on the head of Garrison and 
other leading abolitionists. 

The situation by the 1840s 

The white South, slaveholders and non-slaveholders alike, was united in its 
resistance to abolitionism. The abolitionist crusade, therefore, had little 
immediate impact on the slaves; indeed, it may have made their position 
worse, if only because many states placed new restrictions on them. 

Nevertheless, if the abolitionists did little in the short term to help the slaves, 
they did a great deal to heighten sectional animosity. They stirred the 
consciences of a growing number of Northerners and kept slavery in the 
forefront of public attention. The gag rule and Southern interference with 
freedom of speech seemed proof of the growing pernicious influence of the 
Slave Power. 


How might an abolitionist 
have responded to Fitzhugh's 
argument in Source A? 


^^KEY TERM 

Slave Power A Northern 
term for the political 
influence of the South and 
the (perceived) dominance of 
slaveholding planter- 
politicians in Washington. 
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What is the main point 
Source B is seeking to make? 


SOURCE B 

A cartoon from 1850 defending Southern slavery against Northern critics 
and visiting reformers from Britain. 
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Although James G. Birney, the Liberty Party presidential candidate, polled 
only 7,000 votes in 1840, his candidacy brought national attention to the 
anti-slavery cause. Running again in 1844, Birney received 62,300 votes (or 
2.3 per cent of the popular vote). Southerners, while exaggerating the extent 
of support for abolifionism, correctly sensed that more and more 
Northerners were opposed to slavery. 

Events in the West ensured that anti-slavery - it was often simply an anti- 
South attitude - played an important role in national politics. 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The abolitionist debate 



Missouri, Texas and Mexico 


^ Key question: Why was Western expansion a problem for the USA? 


Western expansion had been a problem for the USA from the early 
nineteenth century. As new states applied to join the Union, there was one 
crucial question in the minds of mosf Americans: would fhe new state be 
free or slave? 
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^^KEY TERM 

Louisiana Purchase 
Territory The huge area 
bought from France in 
1803. 


By 1819, the original thirteen states had grown to twenty-two. Eleven states 
were free; eleven were slave. In 1819, Missouri applied to join the Union as a 
slave state. Given that this would tilt the balance against them, the free states 
opposed Missouri's admittance. The result was a series of furious debates, 
with Southern and Northern Congressmen lined up against each other. In 
1820 a compromise was worked out: 

• To balance the admittance of Missouri, a new free state of Maine was 
created. 

• Henceforward there should be no slavery in the Louisiana Purchase 
Territory, north of latitude 36°30' (see map on page 61). South of that 
line, slavery could exist. 

This'Missouri Compromise'eased tension. Nevertheless the issues raised in 
1819-20 alarmed many elder statesmen.'This momentous question, like a 
fire bell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror', said Thomas 
Jefferson. 


Why was Texas a 
problem? 


The problem of Texas 

Americans had settled in Texas, then part of Mexico, from the 1820s. Most 
were Southerners and many had taken their slaves with them. In 1829, 
Mexico freed its slaves and in 1830 prohibited further American immigration 
into Texas. American Texans defied both laws and for some years the Mexican 
government was too weak to enforce its authority. By 1835 there were about 
30,000 American immigrants in Texas (plus 5,000 slaves) and only about 
5,000 Mexicans. 


Texan independence 

The efforts of Mexican President, General Santa Anna, to enforce Mexican 
authority were resented by American Texans and over the winter of 1835-6 
they declared independence. Santa Anna marched north with a large army. A 
force of around 200 Texans put up a spirited defence at the Alamo but this 
fell in March 1836. Although President Jackson sympathised with the Texans, 
he sent no official help. However, hundreds of Americans from the South 
and West rushed to the Texans'aid. In April 1836 an American-Texan army, 
led by Sam Houston, defeated the Mexicans at the battle of San Jacinto. 

Santa Anna was captured and forced to recognise Texas's independence. 

Texas and the USA 

Although the Mexican government did not ratify Santa Anna's action, Texas 
was now effectively independent. Most Texans, with Southern support, 
hoped to join the USA. However, many Northerners opposed the move, 
fearing that it would lead to the spread of slavery. So large was Texas that five 
new slave states might emerge, tilting the balance between free and slave 
states heavily in the South's favour. Given that Texas was a political hot 
potato, Jackson shelved the issue. So did his successor Martin Van Buren. The 
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result was that for a few years Texas was an independent republic, 
unrecognised by Mexico and rejected by the USA. 

Texas became a major issue in the 1844 presidential election, fought between 
the Whig Henry Clay and the Democrat James Polk. Polk, a slaveholder from 
Tennessee, was elected president on a platform that promised the 
annexation of both Texas and Oregon - an area claimed by Britain. Outgoing 
Whig President Tyler, anxious to leave his mark on events, now secured a 
joint resolution of Congress in favour of Texas's annexation. Thus, Texas was 
admitted into the Union, as a single state, in 1845. 


Why did the Mexican 
War divide 
Northerners and 
Southerners? 


Manifest destiny and the Mexican War 

President Polk, committed to Western expansion, wished to annex California 
and New Mexico, provinces over which Mexico exerted little control. 
Americans were starting to settle in both areas and the Mexican population 


was small. 


^^KEY TERM 

Manifest destiny The 

USAs God-given right to 
take over North America. 


Manifest destiny 

Many Americans supported expansion. In 1845, Democrat journalist John 
O'Sullivan declared,'[it is] our manifest destiny to overspread and to 
possess the whole of the continent which Providence has given us for the 
development of the great experiment of liberty and federated self- 
government entrusted to us'. 

Advocates of'manifest destiny'invoked God and the glory of democratic 
institutions to sanction expansion. However, many Northern Whigs saw this 
rhetoric as a smokescreen aimed at concealing the evil intent of expanding 
slavery. 

The outbreak of the Mexican War 

The USA's annexation of Texas angered Mexico, which still claimed 
sovereignty over the state. The fact that there were disputed boundaries 
between Texas and Mexico was a further problem that the USA now 
inherited. The barely concealed designs of President Polk on California and 
New Mexico did not help US-Mexican relations. Efforts to reach some 
agreement were hindered by the situation in Mexico. Mexican governments 
came and went with such rapidity that it was difficult for the USA to know 
with whom to deal. 

In 1845, Polk sent US troops into the disputed border area north of the Rio 
Grande river, hoping to provoke an incident that would result in war - a war 
which would lead to US annexation of California and New Mexico. In May 
1846 Mexican troops duly ambushed a party of US troops in the disputed 
area, killing or wounding sixteen men. Polk, declaring that Mexicans had 
'shed American blood on American soil', asked Congress to declare war. 
Congress obliged. While most Southerners and Westerners supported the 
war, many Northerners saw it as a Southern war of aggression. 
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West Point The main US 
military academy. 


The Mexican War 

Although the USA had a smaller army, it had twice as many people and a 
much stronger industrial base than Mexico and thus far greater military 
potential. Mexican forces were poorly led and equipped. The USA's main 
advantages were: 

• its superior artillery 

• its pool of junior officers, most of whom had been well trained at West 
Point 

• its enthusiastic (mainly Southern and Western) volunteers 

• its naval supremacy. 

In the summer of 1846, US cavalry, led by Colonel Kearney, marched 
unopposed into Santa Fe and proclaimed the annexation of New Mexico. 
Kearney then set off fo California. By the time he arrived the province was 
largely under US control. American settlers had proclaimed independence 
from Mexico. They were helped by John C. Fremont (see pages 89-90), in the 
region on an exploratory expedition, and by a US naval squadron, 
conveniently stationed off fhe California coast. Kearney's arrival in California 
in December ended whaf litfle Mexican resistance remained. Polk hoped that 
Mexico would accept defeat and the loss of New Mexico and California. Buf 
Santa Anna, once again in control in Mexico, refused to surrender. 

The US war heroes were General Zachary Taylor and General Winfield Scotf: 

• Taylor won a series of victories over Santa Anna in 1846 and then defeated 
the Mexicans at the battle of Buena Visfa in February 1847. 

• Scoff, with only 11,000 men, marched 260 miles inland over difficult 
terrain, storming several fortresses before capturing Mexico City in 
September 1847. 

By the autumn of 1847 the Mexican War was essentially over. It had cost the 
Americans $100 million and 13,000 dead soldiers (1,700 died in battle; 

11,000 died of disease). Mexican losses were approximately 25,000. The USA 
was now in a position to enforce peace. Some Southerners called for the 
annexation of all Mexico. However, many Northerners wanted to annex no 
territory whatsoever. 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 

By the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, signed in February 1848, California and 
New Mexico (including present-day Nevada, Utah, most of Arizona, and 
parts of Colorado and V\yoming) were ceded to the USA (see map, page 72). 
In return for this huge area - two-fifths of the USA's present territory - the 
USA agreed to pay Mexico $15 million. 

Polk was unhappy with the treaty. Despite the fact that the USA had gained 
everything it had gone to war for, he thought even more territory could have 
been gained. Spurred on by Southerners, who saw the dizzy prospect of 
dozens of new slave states, Polk considered rejecting the treaty. However, 
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given Northern opinion and the fact that some Southerners baulked at the 
notion of ruling Mexico's mixed Spanish and Indian population, he 
reluctantly accepted the agreement, which was ratified by fhe Senate in 1848. 
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SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

Missouri, Texas and Mexico 


The impact of the Mexican 
T War 1846-50 

l^- Key question: Why did the Wiinnot Proviso cause such a storm? 


The key issue was whether the states created from Mexican land would 
become slave or free. 


The Wilmot Proviso 

In August 1846, David Wilmot, a Democrat from Pennsylvania, proposed thaf 
slavery should be excluded from any territory gained from Mexico. 


Why did Wilmot 
introduce his proviso? 


Wilmot’s aims 

Wilmof was nof an abolitionist. Like many Northern Democrats, he resented 
the fact that Polk seemed to be pursuing a pro-Southern policy. While happy 
to fight the Mexican War, Polk had reneged on his promise to take the whole 
of Oregon. Insfead an agreement had been reached whereby Britain took the 
area north of fhe 49fh parallel; fhe USA took southern Oregon. This made 
sense: the USA did well out of fhe deal and if would have been foolish to 
have fought both Mexico and Britain. But Northern Democrats, like Wilmot, 
felt that Polk's appeasement of Britain, coupled with his forceful action 
againsf Mexico, symbolised his pro-Soufhern bias. 
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^^KEY TERM 

Proviso A provision or 
condition, added to a 
proposed bill. 

Territories Areas that had 
not yet become states and 
which were still under 
federal government control. 


In supporting the Proviso, Northern Democrats hoped to keep blacks out of 
the new territories and ensure that white settlers would not face competition 
from slave planters. Concerned at the coming mid-term elections. Northern 
Democrats were also warning Polk of their unease with the direction of his 
policies. 

The Southern response 

After a bitter debate, the Proviso passed the House of Representatives by 83 
votes to 64. The voting was sectional: every Southern Democrat and all but 
two Southern Whigs voted against it. Most Northerners voted for it. Senator 
Toombs of Georgia warned that if the Proviso became law, he would favour 
disunion rather than'degradation'. Failing to pass the Senate, the Proviso did 
not become law. Nevertheless, for anti-slavery forces, the Proviso became a 
rallying cry. Many Northern state legislatures endorsed it. Most Southern 
states denounced it. 

The Calhoun Doctrine 

Northerners believed that Congress had the power to exclude slavery from 
the territories and should exercise that power. Southerners challenged the 
doctrine of Congressional authority to regulate or prohibit slavery in the 
territories. John C. Calhoun (see page 37) played a crucial role. In 1847, he 
issued a series of resolutions in which he claimed that citizens from every 
state had the right to take their'property^ to any territory. Congress, he 
asserted, had no authority to place restrictions on slavery in the territories. If 
the Northern majority continued to ride roughshod over the rights of the 
Southern minority. Southern states would have little option but to secede. 

The search for compromise 

The problem of slavery expansion preoccupied Congress, which met in 
December 1847, to the exclusion of every other issue. Moderate politicians, 
aware that the issue could destroy the Union, sought a compromise. The 
preferred solution of some, including Polk, was to continue the 36°30' line 
across the continent. Slavery would be banned in any territory gained from 
Mexico north of this line but would be allowed south of the line. This 
proposal, opposed by most Northerners, failed to win enough support to 
pass through Congress. 

Popular sovereignty 

A more successful compromise idea was popular sovereignty - the view that 
settlers, not Congress, should decide whether a territory should or should 
not allow slaves. This was associated with two Mid-western Democratic 
Senators: Lewis Cass and Stephen Douglas. Consistent with democracy and 
self-government, popular sovereignty seemed to offer something to both 
sections. It met the South's wish for federal non-intervention and held out 
the prospect that slavery might be extended to some of the Mexican 
territories. It could also be presented to the North as an exclusion scheme 
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because it was unlikely that settlers in the new territories would vote for the 
introduction of slavery. 

However, there were problems with the concept of popular sovereignty: 

• It went against previous practice. In the past, Congress had decided on 
what should happen in the territories. Did popular sovereignty mean that 
it no longer had that power? 

• There were practical difficulties. The main problem was when exactly a 
territory should decide on the slavery question. Northern Democrats 
envisaged the decision being made early - as soon as the first territorial 
assembly met. Southern Democrats, keen to ensure that slaves were 
allowed into territories, saw the decision being made late, near the end of 
the territorial phase when settlers were seeking admission to the Union. 
In the interim, they envisaged that slavery would be recognised and 
protected. 

Despite this ambiguity, popular sovereignty was supported by most 
Democrats. It was opposed by a few Soufherners who thought they had the 
right to take their'property'anywhere they wanted, and by Northerners who 
believed that slavery should not be allowed to expand under any 
circumstances, not even if mosf sefflers wished if fo expand. 


The 1848 election 

Although Polk had presided over an administration that had won the 
greatest area of territory in US history, he gained little credit for the Mexican 
War. Worn out by constant opposition, he decided not to seek a second term. 
The Democrats rallied round the concept of popular sovereignty and 
nominated Lewis Cass as presidential candidate. 


What were the main 
results of the 1848 
election? 


The Whigs nominated Mexican war hero Zachary Taylor. Taylor had no 
previous political experience. The fact that he was a Louisiana slave owner 
did not endear him to abolitionists. Nevertheless, many Northern Whigs 
were prepared to endorse Taylor if only because he seemed a likely winner. 

To avoid a splif befween its Northern and Southern wings, the Whigs had no 
national platform on slavery expansion. This meant that they could conduct a 
two-faced campaign, running as an anti-slavery party in the North and as a 
pro-Southern rights party in the South. 


The Free Soil Party 

A new party, the Free Soil Party, was formed fo fight the election. It included: 

• Northern Democrats who were alarmed at the Southern dominance of 
the Democrat Party. 

• 'Conscience'Whigs (who had no intention of campaigning for a Soufhern 
slave owner). 

• Liberty Party supporters. 
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The party supported the Wilmot Proviso, espoused the slogan'free soil, free 
speech, free labor and free men', and nominated Martin Van Buren, a former 
Democrat president (1837-41), as its presidential candidate. 

The election result 

Taylor won 1,360,000 votes (47.5 per cent of the total) and 163 electoral college 
votes. Cass won 1,220,000 votes (42.5 per cent) and 127 electoral college votes. 
Van Buren won 291,000 votes (10 per cent) but no electoral college votes. 
Taylor's victory was not sectional. He carried eight of the fifteen slave states 
and seven of the fifteen free states. Even so, sectional issues influenced the 
result. Throughout the election, the expansion of slavery had been the crucial 
issue. The fact that the Free Soil Party won 10 per cent of the popular vote 
was some indication of Northern opinion. 

Congressional tension 

Congress, which met in December 1848, was dominated by debates over 
slavery. Northern representatives reaffirmed the Wilmot Proviso and 
condemned slave trading in Washington DC. Calhoun now issued his 
Address to the People of the Southern States. The Address, a defence of slavery 
and an attack on Northern aggression, was an effort to unite all Southern 
Congressmen behind the'Southern cause'. Calhoun's tactic, however, failed. 
At this stage, most Southern Whigs placed their trust in Taylor. Only 48 
members of Congress, about one-third of slave state members, signed the 
Address. 


^^KEY TERM 

Mormons Members of a 
religious sect, founded in the 
I 820s by Joseph Smith. 


California and New Mexico 

Few Americans had thought that California or New Mexico would speedily 
apply for statehood. But the discovery of gold in California touched off the 
1848-9 Gold Rush. Within months, there were 100,000 people in California, 
more than enough to enable the area to apply for statehood. New Mexico 
had fewer people. However, thousands of Mormons had settled around Salt 
Lake City in 1846-7. Now, as a result of the Mexican War, they found 
themselves under US jurisdiction. 

President Taylor 

Zachary Taylor was judged by most contemporaries (and by many historians 
since) as a political amateur who was prone to over-simplifying complex 
problems. Although a Southerner (and owner of over 100 slaves), he was 
determined to act in a way that, he hoped, benefited the national interest. 
Shunning the advice of Kentucky Senator Henry Clay, Taylor was far more 
influenced by New York Senator William Seward. Few Southern Whigs were 
happy with Seward's prominence. 

Taylor’s actions in 1849 

Congress's sitting ended in March 1849. It would not meet again until 
December. Taylor determined to act decisively. Hoping that a quick solution 
to the California-New Mexico problem might reduce the potential for 
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sectional strife, he encouraged settlers in both areas to frame constitutions 
and apply immediately for admission fo fhe Union wifhout first going 
through the process of esfablishing terriforial governmenfs. He was sure fhaf 
people in bofh states would vote for free stafe constitutions. Taylor, who had 
no wish to see slavery abolished, believed that it would be best protected if 
Southerners refrained from rekindling fhe slavery issue in fhe ferrifories. 

In 1849, California duly ratified a constitution prohibiting slavery and applied 
for admission fo the Union. Taylor was also prepared to admit New Mexico, 
even though it had not enough people to apply for sfatehood. There was a 
further problem with New Mexico: it had a major boundary dispute with 
Texas. Southerners supported Texas's claim; Northerners - and Taylor - 
supported New Mexico. A clash between the state forces of Texas and fhe US 
army suddenly seemed imminenf. 

Southern resentment 

Having done much of fhe fighting against Mexico, Southerners - Democrats 
and Whigs alike - were incensed that they were now being excluded from 
the territory gained. Many appreciated that the climate and terrain of the 
area made it inhospitable to slavery: there was no rush to take slaves into 
New Mexico or California. Nevertheless, Southerners believed that neither 
territory should be admitted to the Union as free sfafes wifhouf 
compensafion fo fhe Soufh. Some Soufherners wenf furfher. In October 
1849, Mississippi issued a call to all slave states to send representatives to a 
convention to meet at Nashville in June 1850 to devise and adopt'some 
mode of resisfance to Northern aggression' (see page 73). 

Taylor's hopes of resolving fhe sectional strife were dashed. Differ divisions 
were reflecfed in Congress, which mef in December 1849. Fisf fights between 
Congressmen were commonplace. Debates over slavery expansion were 
equally fierce. Soufherners also raised fhe issues of fugifive slaves, claiming 
(rightly) that many Northern states were flouting the (1793) Fugitive Slave 
Law and frustrating slaveholders' efforts to catch mnaways and return them 
to the South. Northerners objected to the fact that slavery was still allowed 
in Washington. The dispute between Texas and New Mexico added to the 
tension as more Southerners began to talk of secession. 
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^^The 1850 Compromise 

I 

I 

► Key question: How successful was the 1850 Compromise? 


Taylor was prepared to call (what he saw as) the Southern bluff and, if need 
be, fo lead an army into the South to prevent secession. However, many 
politicians from Mid-wesfern sfafes were worried by events and felt that the 
South had to be placated. Their leader was 73-year-old Henry Clay, the 
Kentuckian senator who had helped to resolve the Missouri Crisis (see 
page 60) and the Nullification Crisis (see pages 37-9). 


Why did Clay’s 
proposals generate so 
much debate? 


Clay’s proposals 

In January 1850, Clay offered fhe Senafe a sef of resolufions as a basis for a 
compromise: 


• California was fo be admitfed as a free sfate. 

• Ufah (formerly the Mormon'state'of Deseref) and New Mexico were fo be 
organised as territories without any mention of, or resfricfion on, slavery. 
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• Slave-trading but not slavery itself should end in Washington DC. 

• A more stringent Fugitive Slave Act (see pages 74-5) should be passed to 
placate the South. 

• Texas should surrender the disputed land to New Mexico. In return, 
Congress would assume the $10 million public debt that Texas still owed. 

The Compromise debate 

The next few months were marked by a series of epic speeches as Clay's 
proposals, rolled into a single'omnibus'bill, were debated in Congress. Most 
of fhe'old guard'polificians (for example. Clay, Calhoun and Websfer), many 
making their last major appearance on the public stage, contributed to the 
debates. So, too, did a number of men (for example, William Seward and 
Sfephen Douglas) who were jusf beginning whaf were fo be presfigious 
polifical careers. 

Clay defended his proposals in a four-hour speech in February 1850. He 
declared: 

I have seen many periods of great anxiety, of peril, and of danger in this country 
and I have never before risen to address any assemblage so oppressed, so 
appalled, and so anxious. 

Warning the South against secession, he assured the North that nature 
would check the spread of slavery more effechvely fhan a fhousand Wilmof 
Provisos. 

Calhoun would have spoken buf he was seriously ill. His speech was fhus 
read by Senator Mason ofVirginia on 4 March. (Within a month of fhe 
speech Calhoun was dead.) Calhoun declared fhat fhe North was 
responsible for the crisis: Northerners threatened slavery. If the threats 
continued. Southern states would have no option but to leave the Union. 


How might a Northerner 
have responded to 
Calhoun’s argument in 
Source C? 


SOURCE C 

Part of Calhoun’s speech to the Senate, March 1850. 

How can the Union be saved? [...] There is but one way by which it can be, and 
that is by adopting such measures as will satisfy the States belonging to the 
Southern section, that they can remain in the Union consistently with their 
honour and their safety. [...] But can this be done?Yes, easily; not by the weaker 
party, for it can of itself do nothing - not even protect itself - but by the stronger. 
The North has only to will it to accomplish it - to do justice by conceding to the 
South an equal right in the acquired territory, and to do her duty by causing the 
stipulations relative to fugitive slaves to be faithfully fulfilled - to cease the 
agitation of the slave question. 


On 7 March, 69-year-old Daniel Webster, a leading Northern Whig, spoke in 
support of fhe Compromise.'! wish to speak toda/, he declared,'not as a 
Massachusetts man, not as a Northern man, but as an American.'While 
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moderates praised his speech, abolitionists denounced him for betraying the 
cause of freedom. 

The concUiafoiy voices of Clay and Websfer made few converfs. Wifh every 
call for compromise, some Northern or Southern speaker would rise and 
inflame passions. 

Moreover, Taylor made if clear fhaf he opposed Clay's proposals. In his view, 

California should be admiffed as a free sfafe immediafely while New Mexico 
should come in wifh all possible speed. Soufherners would have fo accepf 
their medicine. 

The Nashville convention 

In June 1850, delegates from nine slave sfafes mef af Nashville. The facf fhaf 
six slave sfafes did nof send delegafes was disconcerting fo'fire-eafers'. Even 
more worrying was fhe facf fhaf fhe convention displayed little enfhusiasm 
for secession. Soufhern Whigs were still hopeful fhaf some compromise 
could be arranged. The Nashville convention, therefore, had little impacf. 

The death of Taylor 

In July, Presidenf Taylor died of gasfroenferifis. (Websfer was nof alone in 
believing fhere would have been a civil war if Taylor had lived.) Vice- 
Presidenf Millard Fillmore now became Presidenf. Although a Northerner, 

Fillmore was sympathetic to the South. His break with Taylor's policies was 
immediately apparent. There were wholesale cabinet changes (Webster, for 
example, became Secretary of Stafe) and Fillmore threw his weight behind 
the Compromise proposals. Nevertheless, on 31 July Clay's bill was defeated, 
mainly because most Northern Congressmen, anxious to escape the charge 
of bargaining wifh fhe Soufh, vofed againsf if. 

The Compromise agreed 

Senator Stephan Douglas now demonstrated his political skill. Known as the 
'Little Giant' (he was under 5 feet 4 inches tall), Douglas replaced Clay as 
leader of fhe Compromise cause. 

Douglas’s action 

Stripping Clay's bill down to its component parts, Douglas submitted each 
part as a separate bill. This strategy was successful. Soufherners vofed for 
those proposals they liked; Northerners did likewise. A few moderafes, like 
Douglas himself, swung fhe balance. By Sepfember 1850, all fhe bifs of fhe 
Compromise had passed: 

• sfatehood for California 

• terriforial sfatus for Utah and New Mexico, allowing popular sovereignty 

• abolition of fhe slave trade in Washington 

• a new Fugitive Slave Act 

• resolution of fhe Texas-New Mexico boundary dispufe. 


Why did Congress 
accept the 
Compromise? 
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Political leaders hailed the Compromise as a settlement of the issues that 
threatened to divide the nation. 

A compromise? 

Historian David Potter questioned whether the Compromise was a 
compromise. He thought it was more an armistice. Most Northern 
Congressmen had voted against the pro-slavery measures while most 
Southern Congressmen had voted against the anti-slavery measures. The 
Compromise had skirted, rather than settled, the controversy over slavery in 
the territories. 


Many Northerners believed that Congress had cravenly surrendered to 
Southern threats. However, the North gained more than the South from the 
Compromise. The entry of California into the Union tilted the balance in 
favour of the free states. The resolutions on New Mexico and Utah were 
hollow victories for the South. The odds were that these areas would one day 
enter the Union as free stafes. The Fugifive Slave Act was the North's only 
major concession. 

The end of the crisis 

Most Americans seemed prepared to accept the Compromise. Across the 
USA, there were mass meetings to celebrate its passage. Southern 
secessionists'hopes foundered: 

• Only half fhe Nashville convention delegates turned up when it met again 
in November. 

• In Southern state elections in 1851-2, Unionist candidates defeated 
secessionists. 

The South had decided against secession - for now. But ominously for the 
future, many Southerners had come to accept Calhoun's doctrine that 
secession was a valid constitutional remedy, applicable in appropriate 
circumstances. The hope was that those circumstances would not arise. 


How serious was 
sectional strife in the 
years 1850-3? 


North-South problems 1850-3 

In December 1851, President Fillmore announced that the Compromise was 
'final and irrevocable'. Douglas resolved'never to make another speech on 
the slavery question ... Let us cease agitating, stop the debate and drop the 
subject.'While the remainder of Fillmore's adminisfrafion was relafively 
tranquil, sectional problems remained. 


^^KEY TERM 

Posse A group of men 
called out by a sheriff or 
marshal to aid in enforcing 
the law. 


The Fugitive Slave Act 

The Fugitive Slave Act contained a number of feafures fhaf were disfasfeful 
fo moderafes and outrageous to abolitionists. For example, it authorised 
federal marshals fo raise posses fo pursue fugifives on Northern soil. Those 
who refused fo join risked a $1,000 fine. In addifion, the law targeted not 
only recent runaways but also those who had fled the South decades earlier. 
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Efforts to return fugitive slaves inflamed feelings. In 1854, a Boston mob 
broke into a courthouse and killed a guard in an abortive effort to rescue the 
fugitive slave Anthony Bums. Troops had to escort Burns to Boston harbour 
where a ship carried him back to slavery. The Burns affair was one of a 
number of well-publicised incidents. Burns was later ransomed for $1,300 
and attended Oberlin College in Ohio. 

The fact that some free states went to great lengths to negate the Fugitive 
Slave Act caused huge resentment in the South. However, overt resistance to 
the Act was exaggerated by both Southerners and abolitionists. In most 
Northern states the law was enforced without much trouble. Between 1850 
and 1856 only three fugitives were forcibly rescued from the slave-catchers. 
In the same period some 200 fugitives were returned to the South. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

In 1851, Harriet Beecher Stowe began publishing Uncle Toni's Cabin in 
weekly instalments in an anti-slavery newspaper. The story, which presented 
a fierce attack on slavery, relates the trials of Uncle Tom, a middle-aged and 
religious Kentucky slave who is sold to a new owner, Augustine St Clair. 
After the latter's death, he becomes the property of Simon Legree, a cmel 
plantation overseer, who eventually flogs Uncle Tom to death because the 
slave refused to reveal the whereabouts of two fugitives. Reprinted in book 
form in 1852, Uncle Tom's Cabin was an instant success, selling 300,000 copies 
in the USA in its first year and a further 2 million copies in America over the 
next ten years. Even those Northerners who did not read it were familiar 
with its theme because it was also turned into songs and plays. 

Stowe asserted that the'separate incidents that compose the narrative are, to 
a very great extent, authentic, occurring, many of them, either under her own 
observation or that of her personal friends'. In reality, she had little first¬ 
hand knowledge of slavery: she relied upon her imagination and on 
abolitionist literature when describing its brutalities. The pious daughter, 
wife, sister and mother of ministers, Stowe could hardly help preaching 
herself. She declared that she had'given only a faint shadow, a dim picture, 
of the anguish and despair that are, at this very moment ... shattering 
thousands of families ... Nothing of tragedy can be written, can be spoken, 
can be conceived, that equals the frightful reality of scenes daily and hourly 
acting on our shores, beneath the shadow of American law, and the shadow 
of the cross of Christ.' 

Although it is impossible to gauge its precise impact, the book undoubtedly 
aroused wide sympathy for slaves and probably pushed some Northerners 
toward a more aggressively anti-slavery stance. In historian David Potter's 
view. Northerners'attitude to slavery was'never quite the same after Uncle 
Tom's Cabin'. Arch-abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison, after reading the 
book, wrote to Stowe: 'I estimate the value of anti-slavery writing by the 
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abuse it brings. Now all the defenders of slavery have let me alone and are 
abusing you.' 

The 1852 election 

The Democrats were confident of victory in 1852. Many Irish and German 
immigrants were now entitled to vote and were expected to vote Democrat. 
Moreover, Van Buren and his supporters, who had formed the core of the 
Free Soil Party (see pages 68-9), had now returned to the Democrat fold. The 
Democrats chose Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire as their presidential 
candidate. Handsome, charming but somewhat lightweight, Pierce's main 
asset was that he was acceptable to all factions of the party.'We Polked 'em 
in '44', boasted the Democrat press:'we'll Pierce 'em in '52.'The Democrats 
campaigned on a platform supporting the 1850 Compromise and popular 
sovereignty, and resisting'agitation of the slavery question under whatever 
shape or colour the attempt may be made'. 

The Whigs were divided North against South, in terms of agreeing to a 
platform and choosing a candidate. While most Northerners supported 
Mexican War hero General Winfield Scott (a Southerner), most Southern 
Whigs hoped to retain Fillmore (a Northerner). Scott was finally nominated 
on the 53rd ballot. In many ways he was a good choice. Although politically 
inexperienced, he was a man of integrity and ability and the Whigs had twice 
won elections by nominating military heroes. Although the Whigs managed 
to agree on a leader, they could not agree on policies. Accordingly their 
platform said virtually nothing. 

Pierce won the election with 1,601,274 votes (51 per cent of the total). He 
carried 27 states (254 electoral college votes). Scott won 1,386,580 votes (44 
per cent) but carried only four states (42 electoral votes). John Hale, the Free 
Soil Party candidate, won 156,000 votes (5 per cent), carrying not a single 
state. Many Whigs were stunned by the defeat. Whig Senator Alexander 
Stephens from Georgia moaned that'the Whig party is dead'. 

President Pierce 

Pierce was inaugurated president in March 1853. Although he was soon to 
prove weak and irresolute, he seemed to be in a strong position. The 
Democrats had large majorities in both Houses of Congress and the 
economy continued to boom. The Whig party, seriously divided, was unable 
to mount much of a challenge and two of its best-known leaders, Webster 
and Clay, died in 1852. 

Pierce intended to maintain the unity of his party by championing 
expansionist policies. Southerners had good reason for hoping that the USA 
would expand into Central America and/or Cuba, thus allowing the 
opportunity for slavery also to expand. 
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The Gadsden Purchase 

In 1853, Pierce gave James Gadsden the authority to negotiate the purchase 
of 250,000 square miles of Mexican territory. Gadsden eventually agreed to 
purchase 54,000 square miles. Southerners supported the acquisition of fhis 
territory, not because of ifs slavery pofential, buf because if would assisf fhe 
building of a Soufhern railway fo fhe Pacific. 

Cuba 

Pierce encountered serious opposition when he tried to acquire Cuba, the 
last remnant of Spain's American empire. In 1851, an American-sponsored 
'filibuster' expedifion to try to overthrow the Spanish Cuban government 
had failed miserably. In 1853-4, Mississippi's former senafor John Quifman 
planned an even greafer expedifion. Several thousand American volunteers 
were recruited and contact was made with Cuban rebels. In July 1853 Pierce 
met Quitman and, unofficially, encouraged him to go ahead with his plans. 
Pierce's main problem was Northern opinion: Northerners viewed 
filibustering as another example of Soufhern efforts to expand slavery. 
Alarmed by Northern reaction. Pierce forced Quifman to scuttle his 
expedition. 


KEY TERM 

Filibuster A military 
adventure, aimed at 
overthrowing a government. 


The Ostend Manifesto 

Still hoping to obtain Cuba, Pierce authorised Pierre Soule, the American 
minister in Spain, to offer up fo $130 million for the island. Events, however, 
soon slipped out of Pierce's control. In Qctober 1854, the American ministers 
to Britain (Buchanan), France (Mason) and Spain (Soule) met in Belgium and 
issued the Qstend Manifesto, hoping to put pressure on the president. This 
stated that Cuba'is as necessary to the North American Republic as any of ifs 
present members'. If Spain refused fo sell, fhen the USA would be'justified 
in wresting it from Spain'. Unfortunafely for Pierce, defails of fhe Manifesfo 
were leaked and denounced by Northern politicians. Pierce repudiated the 
Manifesto and Soule resigned. 

The (unsuccessful) expansionisf efforts angered Northerners who believed 
that the South aspired to establish a Latin American slave empire. Many 
Southerners did so aspire, and remained optimistic about their aspirations, 
throughout the 1850s. 
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SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The I 850 Compromise 



Chapter summary 

The abolitionist debate 

By I 850, Northerners outnumbered Southerners by a 
ratio of more than three to two. Given that free states 
had more seats in the House of Representatives, 
Southerners were determined to maintain a position of 
equality in the Senate. This meant that westward 
expansion was a crucial issue. If new states entered the 


Mil nil nil nil nil........ iiinn niiiiiiiiiiU/4, 

Union as free states. Southerners feared that slavery 
would be declared illegal by a Northern and 
abolitionist-dominated Congress. Although relatively 
few Northerners were abolitionists, most were 
determined to prevent slavery's expansion. Events 
before and after 1846 showed that western expansion 
could ignite sectional confrontations. In 1849-50, 
Southerners had talked in terms of seceding from the 
Union. The 1850 Compromise had contained the 
immediate danger but had not resolved the problem of 
slavery expansion. 
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o Examination advice 

How to answer ^evaluate’ questions 

For questions that contain the command term evaluate, you are asked to 
make judgements. You should judge the available evidence and identify and 
discuss the most convincing elements of the argument, in addition to 
explaining the limitations of other elements. 

Example 

Evaluate the political impact of the abolitionist movement. 


1 For this question you should aim to make a judgement about the degree 
to which the abolitionist movement impacted the politics of the nation. In 
order to do this you will need to evaluate the different political issues that 
the abolitionist movement impacted. You should put these issues in order 
of the degree to which they made an impact, with the most important 
coming first. Because the question does not specifically state North or 
South, you should try to write about both sections of the country. Your 
focus should be on politics and not the society or the economy. 

2 Before writing the answer you should write out an outline - allow around 
five minutes to do this. For this question, you need to come up with at 
least three to four political issues to examine which the abolitionist 
movement had an impact on. Among them could be: 


hoHTtlve' cdioiitionMt; tried/ to irvj'iiA/eAiX/e- p^LiticaJ/ p^tie/t ojul the/ 

re^poHAe^ to siuoh eieMuuuU 

the- e-staJoUAhmAAit oj'tke- Liberty Party 

hotirthe/ aboiitioHMt; unre/ K-ot cuiited/ oJuL the- ooKAepooeAuoe/S oj^ sirch 
dUrUioHA 

hour the- aboittUnuAt demMirlA Led to Tourthern/ stoKAAtnUlutj 
hooirthe North re;pr>nded to the- aboU/tioH/Ut m/OiremArvt 
other poLitioad Usu/eA: extertALoH/ oj' doArery Uv newly axr^tu/red 
territories. 


3 A good strategy in your introduction would be to include what you mean 
by political impact, since this can have a variety of meanings. Once you 
have done that, mention which specific items you will discuss in your 
essay. An example of a good introductory paragraph for this question is 
given on the following page. 
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Tke^ ahoU/tvoK/Ut mvs, uv j'oxt, cu iuupd>er oj^ eUj^er&Kir jracvp^. 

Soniye' wtre- iMtUmted^ by re-U^iom Imy'U/Lse^i w^ule- others koyerl to 
jraMraJJy rerisooe^ sLoArery Uv the^ USA. Beciuose' oj^thls Lsboh oj' iMvity, 
yre^ssiAre^ on/yoLbtoail yurties oauI oh/ nouttonaJ/ yoUcy or yoUtUnl 
Utepnct oj'terv hruL Little^ j'OCM^. Moony nAvite^ Nortkernyers oavoL 
Sooutkerners keJrl sUniiar tneotrs on/ the/ suyyosRei Inferiority of blaxJcs 
ouul thts roooLaJ/ oontlyoutky cLuL n/Otfurther the/ eroAtoatlon/ of sLo/irery. 
Non/etkeless, tke^ Issue/ of sLurery skaAtweri neemy yoUtUrd/ olertslon/S 
ouul oonepronitse/S Uv the-years leeulUt^ uy- to tlve CUnl War. The extent 
to uAvlcJv tlve O/ntUstoMery jrouy/s affect A these Unyortarvt dedslonA 
renvajAvs oLebataJole. 


4 In your essay, you might devote separate paragraphs to the political issues 
you listed in your outline, making judgements on the impact the 
abolitionist movement had on each of them. An example paragraph which 
evaluates the impact of fhe establishment of fhe Liberty Party is given 
below. 


Fatlure to uHav suyyort Uv both/ the Whi^ oavcL Deneocrat Parties Uv the 
early 1840s led some- aJooUtlontsts to forne tlve Liberty Party. In/ the 
1840 presUlentlaJ/ election/, the Liberty Party’s cMvdulcvte, James 
Blrney, won/ cv neUvu/Soule 7,000 uotes. Four years Later, Blrney 
Uvcreo/sed/ his trote total to ouer 61,000 uotes. Marvy aloUtlonlsts tried 
to work through/ nvore neauvstream/yoUtlcalyartles although/ this did 
not brUt^ desired results. It did not help/ the uvouement that owe of 
Its neostfameux mernhers, WlUlam/ Lloyd Qarrlson/, refused to uote at 
all slnxe the US ConAtitutlon/ allowedfor the existence of sLawery. Iw 
other words, Iw tlve 1840s, the political Unpaxt of the oAvtl-sloArery 
groups wax mlnlnval ow the netlowal scene. 


5 Write a conclusion making a judgement about the political impact of fhe 
movement. You may well conclude that the abolitionist movement had 
little impact politically. That is fine but you should consider in detail why 
this was so in your essay. The term evaluate means you must make 
judgements that are supported by detail. Stronger essays will explain why 
and how the supporting evidence you use ties into your overall thesis. An 
example of a good concluding paragraph is given on the following page. 
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whiles tk/R- edioii/tioHMt mtA axtU^j^romy th& 1830s to tlve^ 

1860s, its Ui/op-ax± OH/ US poLitios mt/S relrvtUniy UvsljH/lj'ioa/HJ:. Otlu/H 
stronger j'ax±ors p/reAZ-eMtod/ tke- oJvti-slMzery m/e/sso/^e/j'rom/ impAUztUi^ 
tke/ yoU/ticaJ/ stroi/ctiA/re/ uv tke- oocuiirHy siush cos th/O/ mAh/ to p4A/t oj^ cuty 
j-oHAl decisioHA cdooiA/t tke/ j'cute/ oj^ sl/OAzery. HoweAzeA, th/O/ sp^AWtereJ/ 
HiAiremeAvt did Lay tlxA/ jroiuvdmiHh j'or UHportoJvt hamt eUreelioHA Uv 
the/ HA/tioH/, UvpsxAtioular, the- eMxl oj’tke- terrible/ UvstitiAlioH/ dAvrUt^ 
the/ CUHl H4ir. 


6 Now try writing a complete answer to the question following the advice 
above. 


Q Examination practice 

Below are two exam-style questions for you to practise on this topic. 

1 Evaluate the impact abolitionists had on altering Northern views of 
slavery. 

2 The Compromise of 1850 solved little.’ To what extent do you agree with 
this statement? 

(For guidance on how to answer 'to what extent’ questions, see 
page 160.) 
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The coming of war 

As long as voters placed loyalty to the Democrat or Whig party ahead of sectional 
loyalty, neither North nor South could easily be united one against the other. However, 
in the 1850s, the Whig party disintegrated. The Republican Party, drawing support only 
from the North, emerged to challenge the Democrats. In I860, Republican candidate 
Abraham Lincoln won the presidential election. By February 1861, seven Southern 
states had seceded from the Union and formed the Confederacy. By April, the 
Confederacy was at war with the Union. To explain how and why this happened, this 
chapter will focus on the following key questions: 

©Why did the Kansas-Nebraska Act cause such a storm? 

©Why did the Republican Party become the Democrats’ main rival? 

© How successful was President Buchanan? 

©Why did Lincoln’s election lead to secession? 

©Why was no compromise found to bring the seceded states back into the Union? 


^^The Kansas-Nebraska problem 

I 

!► Key question: Why did the Kansas-Nebraska Act cause such a storm? 


Nebraska, part of the Louisiana Purchase, was still largely unsettled in the 
early 1850s. While Northerners were keen to see Nebraska developed. 
Southerners were less enthusiastic. Nebraska lay north of latitude 36°30' 
and, by the terms of the Missouri Compromise (see page 72), new states in 
the area would enter the Union as free states. Southern politicians, therefore, 
made every effort to delay granting territorial status to Nebraska. 


What were Senator 
Douglas’s motives? 


The Kansas-Nebraska Act 

In January 1854, Senator Douglas introduced the Kansas-Nebraska bill. His 
bill was designed to appeal to the South: 


• It repealed the Missouri Compromise, introducing popular sovereignty in 
its stead. 

• It divided the Nebraska territory into two: Kansas and Nebraska (see 
page 72). There was little chance of slavery taking hold in Nebraska: the 
climate was too cold for plantation agriculture. But it seemed possible it 
might spread to Kansas. 

Douglas, a great believer in popular sovereignty, saw no problem in letting 
the people of Kansas-Nebraska decide their own fate. He was confident 
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that they would not vote for slavery. A supporter of manifest destiny 

(see page 62), he did not want the settlement of fhe West stalled by sectional 

controversy. 


Douglas hoped to win over the South without conceding much in return. 
However, he miscalculated. His bill created a'hell of a sform'in the North. It 
was proof fo many Northerners that a Slave Power conspiracy was at work. 
Abolitionists had a field day. One of fhe most effective pieces of anti-slavery 
propaganda was a tract, written by Salmon Chase, The Appeal of the 
Independent Democrats in Congress to the People of the United States, published 
in January 1854 (see Source A). 


^^KEY TERM 

Slave Power conspiracy 

A Northern notion that 
Southerners were plotting 
to expand slavery. 


SOURCE A 

The Appeal of the Independent Democrats in Congress to the People of the 
United States, Salmon Chase, 1854. 

We arraign this bill as a gross violation of a sacred pledge; as a criminal betrayal 
of precious rights; as part and parcel of an atrocious plot to exclude from the vast 
unoccupied region immigrants from the Old World and free laborers from our 
own states and convert it into a dreary region of despotism, inhabited by masters 
and slaves. 


Read Source A. Why do you 
think the Appeal was so 
effective? 


Initially Southerners had been apathetic about the Kansas-Nebraska bill. But 
the ferocity of Northern attacks led to the passage of fhe bill suddenly 
becoming a symbol of Soufhern honour. The resulf was a greaf 
Congressional sfruggle. After months of bitter debate, the bill became law in 
May 1854. Ninety per cent of Soufhern Congressmen vofed for it; 64 per cent 
of Northerners voted against it. Northern Democrats splintered: 44 in the 
House voted for it; 43 voted against it. 

By failing to predict the extent of Northern outrage generated by his 
measure, Douglas weakened his party, damaged his presidential ambitions 
and helped to revive North-South rivalry. 

1854 mid-term elections 

In the 1854 mid-term elections the Democrats, apparently blamed for 
sponsoring the Kansas-Nebraska Act, lost all but 23 of their (previously 91) 
free sfate seafs in Congress. Prior to 1854 the Whigs would have benefited 
from Democrafic unpopularity. By 1854, however, the Whig party was no 
longer a major force in many Northern states. 

The Whig collapse has often been seen as a direct result of fhe Kansas- 
Nebraska Acf, which sef Soufhern againsf Northern Whigs. However, Whig 
decline began in several free sfafes in 1853 - before fhe Kansas-Nebraska 
debafes. This was largely because of fhe party's failure fo deal with two 
related issues: immigration and Catholicism. 



Why did the Whig 
party collapse? 
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^^KEY TERM 

Potato famine In 1845-6, 
the Irish potato crop was hit 
by blight - a fungus which 
destroyed the crop. The 
result was a terrible famine. 

Nativist/nativism 

Suspicion of immigrants. 


Catholic immigrants 

Between 1845 and 1854, some 3 million immigrants entered the USA. Over 
1 million of these were Irish Catholics, escaping the horrors of the potato 
famine. German immigrants, some of whom were Catholic, outnumbered 
the Irish. Many Germans had sufficient funds to buy land out West. The Irish, 
with fewer resources, tended to settle in North-eastern cities. Americans 
accused the Irish of pulling down wage levels and taking jobs from native- 
born workers. They also associated Irish immigrants with increased crime 
and welfare costs. 

Fear of a papal plot to subvert the USA was also deep-rooted among 
Protestant Americans. Many were horrified by the growth of Catholicism: 
between 1850 and 1854 the number of Catholic churches almost doubled. 
Protestant Americans resented the growing political power of Catholic 
voters, claiming that the Irish voted as their political bosses or their priests 
told them. This was seen as a threat to democracy. 

Whig failure 

Given that most Irish and Germans voted Democrat, that party was unlikely 
to support anti-immigrant or anti-CathoIic measures. But the Whig party 
also failed to respond to nativist concerns. Indeed, in 1852 the Whigs were 
actively pro-CathoIic, hoping to capture the growing immigrant vote. This 
strategy failed: few Catholics were persuaded to vote Whig while some 
traditional Whig voters refused to vote for a party which was trying to 
appease Catholics. Many Northerners began to look to new parties to 
represent their views. Disintegration of loyalty to the old parties in 1853 had 
little to do with sectional conflict; indeed, it occurred during a temporary lull 
in that conflict. 


The Know Nothings 

Concern about immigration and Catholicism resulted in the rise of the Know 
Nothing movement. (When asked questions about the order, members were 
supposed to reply,T know nothing', thereby giving the movement its name.) 
Know Nothings pledged to vote for no one except native-born Protestants. 
The movement had so much success that by 1854 it took on the 
characteristics of a political party, selecting its own candidates. Most Know 
Nothings wanted checks on immigration and a 21-year probationary period 
before immigrants could become full American citizens. 

In 1854, the unpopularity of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, associated with the 
Democrats, helped the Know Nothings. With over 1 million members, the 
movement won 63 per cent of the vote in Massachusetts. In 1855, the order, 
which now called itself the American Party, took control of three more New 
England states and won large-scale support, mainly from ex-Whigs, in the 
South. 
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The Republican Party 

The Northern electorate was not just concerned with anti-immigrant issues. 
The Kansas-Nebraska Act awakened the spectre of the Slave Power and 
many Northerners were keen to support parties opposed to slavery 
expansion. In 1854, several anti-slavery coalitions were formed under a 
variety of names. The Republican name became fhe mosf popular. 

By 1854-5, if was nof clear whefher the Know Nothings or Republicans 
would pick up the tattered Whig mantle in the North. In general, the 
Republicans were strongest in the Mid-west, the Know Nothings in New 
England. However, in most free sfafes fhe fwo parties were not necessarily in 
competition; indeed, they often tried to avoid a contest in order to defeat the 
Democrats. Many Northerners hated both Catholicism and the Slave Power. 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The Kansas-Nebraska problem 
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o The rise of the Republican 
Party 

I 

► Key question: Why did the Republican Party become the Democrats' 
; main rival? 


It was clear that there would be an anti-Democrat majority in the Congress 
which met in December 1855. Whether the anti-Democrat Congressmen 
were more concerned with immigration or slavery expansion remained to be 
seen. At this stage many Republicans were Know Nothings and vice versa. 
For those'pure'Republicans who were opposed to nativism, the 1854 
elections were a major setback. Given Know Nothing strength, Republican 
success was far from inevitable. Indeed, most political observers expected the 
Know Nothings to be the Democrats'main opponents in 1856. Whereas the 
Republicans could never be more than a Northern party, the Know Nothings 
drew support from North and South. 


What problems did the' 
American Party face in 


1855-6? 


American Party problems 

The American Party - the party of the Know Nothings - was the main 
anti-Democrat party in both the North and South in 1855. Ironically, 
Southern success was to be a major reason for the party's undoing. The 
Know Nothing order had won massive support in the North in 1854 because 
it had been able to exploit anti-slavery and nativist issues. However, by 1856, 
the American Party, if it was to be a national party, had no option but to drop 
its anti-Kansas-Nebraska position. By so doing, it lost Northern support. 


Other factors damaged the party: 


• The decline of immigration in the mid-1850s resulted in a decline of 
nativism. 

• The failure of Know-Nothing-dominated legislatures to make good their 
campaign promises enabled critics to claim that the movement did 
nothing. 

Events in Congress, which met in December 1855, weakened the American 
Party. Nativists split North and South. After a great struggle, Nathaniel 
Banks, an ex-Know Nothing but now a Republican, became Speaker of the 
House. The speakership contest helped to weld the Republicans into a more 
coherent party. 


What were the main 
Republican policies? 


Republican policies 

The Republican Party included abolitionists (like Charles Sumner), ex-Whigs 
(like William Seward), ex-Democrats (like David Wilmot) and ex-Know 
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Nothings (like Nathaniel Banks). Not surprisingly, historians have different 
opinions about what the party stood for and why Northerners supported it. 

It is easier to say what Republicans were against than what they were for. 
Almosf all were opposed fo fhe Slave Power which was seen as conspiring 
againsf Northern interests. However, Republican leaders were not consistent 
in defining who was conspiring. Was it planters, slaveholders or all 
Southerners? Republicans also had different views about the nature of fhe 
conspiracy. Many were convinced it sought to re-establish slavery in the 
North. Such fears were grossly exaggerated. Nevertheless, the idea of a Slave 
Power conspiracy was a Republican article of faith. 

Most Republicans had a moral antipathy to slavery. However, while almost 
all were opposed to the expansion of slavery, not all supported immediate 
abolition. Many were horrified at the prospect of fhousands of emancipated 
slaves pouring northwards. Relatively few believed in black equality. 

Early twentieth-century historians thought that the Republican Party 
represented the forces of emerging capifalism and fhaf ifs main concern was 
the promotion of industriahsafion by measures such as a high tariff. Few 
hisforians now accept this thesis. Industrialisation was not a major concern 
of Republican vofers in the 1850s, most of whom were farmers. The party 
itself was divided on many economic issues. 

Republican leaders were also divided on nafivisf issues. Some wanted to 
reach a compromise with - or steal the clothing of - fhe Know Nofhings. 
Ofhers wanted no concessions to nativism. 


The situation in Kansas 1854-6 

After 1854, settlers began to move into Kansas. Their main concern was land. 
However, for polificians, far more was af sfake. Northerners thought that if 
slavery expanded into Kansas it might expand anywhere. Southerners feared 
that a free Kansas would be another nail in the slavery coffin. Senafor 
Seward of New York threw down the gauntlet to the South: 'We will engage 
in competition for the virgin soil of Kansas and God give fhe vicfory to the 
side which is stronger in numbers as it is in the right.'Senator Atchison of 
Missouri accepted the challenge.'We are playing for a mighty stake; if we 
win we carry slavery to the Pacific Ocean [...] if we fail, we lose Missouri, 
Arkansas and Texas and all the territories; the game must be played boldly' 


How did events in 
Kansas help the 
Republicans? 


Northerners and Southerners tried to influence events. The Massachusetts 
Emigrant Aid Company, for example, sponsored over 1,500 Northerners to 
settle in Kansas. However, pro-slavers seemed to be in the stronger position, 
given Missouri's proximity to Kansas. Senator Atchison formed fhe Platfe 
County Defensive Associafion which was pledged to ensure that Kansas 
became a slave state. 
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Elections in Kansas 

In March 1855, Kansas elected its first territorial legislature.'There are 1,100 
coming over from Plafte County to vote and if fhaf ain't enough we can send 
5,000 - enough to kill every God-damned abolitionist in the Territory', 
declared Atchison. The fact that hundreds of pro-slavery Missourians crossed 
into Kansas to vote (and then returned home) was probably a tactical 
mistake: in March 1855 pro-slavers would have won the elections anyway. 
The Missourians simply cast doubt on the pro-slavery victory. When the 
legislature, which met at Lecompton, proceeded to pass a series of fough 
pro-slavery laws. Northern opinion was outraged. 

The Topeka government 

'Free-state'settlers in Kansas, denying the validity of fhe pro-slavery 
legislature, set up their own government at Topeka. The free-staters were 
deeply divided between'moderates'and'fanatics'. While the fanatics held 
abolitionist views, the moderates were openly racist, opposing slavery 
because it would result in an influx of blacks. The Topeka government, 
dominated by moderates, banned blacks, slave or free, from Kansas. 

‘Bleeding Kansas’ 

In May 1856, a pro-slavery posse, trying to arrest free-state leaders,'sacked' 
the town of Lawrence, burning some buildings. Northern journalists 
reported that dozens of free-sfaters were killed in the'attack'. In reality there 
were no fatalities (except a pro-slaver who died when a building collapsed 
on him). 

The Lawrence raid sparked off more serious violence. The man largely 
responsible for this was John Brown, a fervent abolitionist. At Pottawatomie 
Creek, he and several of his sons murdered five pro-slavery settlers. 

Northern newspapers, suppressing the facts, claimed that Brown had acted 
in righteous self-defence. Overnight, he became a Northern hero. In Kansas, 
his actions led to an increase in tension and a series of tit-for-taf killings. The 
Northern press again exaggerated the situation, describing it as civil war. 

With events seemingly drifting out of control. Pierce appointed a new 
governor, John Geary, who managed to patch up a truce between the 
warring factions. Nevertheless, events in Kansas, and the distorted reporting 
of them, helped to boost Republican fortunes.'Bleeding Kansas'became a 
rallying cry for Northerners opposed to what they perceived to be the Slave 
Power at work. 


Why did Sumner’s 
beating help the 
Republicans? 


^Bleeding Sumner’ 

A single event in Congress in May 1856 may have been even more important 
in helping Republican fortunes than the situation in Kansas. Following a 
speech in which Senator Charles Sumner attacked Southern Senator Butler, 
Congressman Preston Brooks entered the Senate, found Sumner af his desk 
and proceeded fo beaf him, shattering his cane in the process.'Bleeding 
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Sumner'seems to have outraged Northerners more than'bleeding Kansas'. 
Here was clear evidence of the Slave Power at work, using brute force to 
silence free speech. 

While Sumner became a Northern martyr, Brooks became a Southern hero. 
Resigning from Congress, Brooks stood for re-election and won easily. 
Scores of Southerners sent him new canes to replace the one he had broken 
when beating Sumner. 

SOURCE B 


A Northern cartoon condemning Preston Brooks for his caning of 
Sumner. The cartoon shows Southern Senators enjoying the sight and 
preventing intervention by Sumner’s friends. 



SOUTHERN CHIVALRY— ARCUMENTversu. CLUB’S . 


In what respects is Source B 
biased? 


The 1856 presidential election 

The American Party held its national convention in February 1856. After a 
call to repeal the Kansas-Nebraska Act was defeated, many Northern 
delegates left the convention. (After forming a splinter'North American' 
Party, most drifted into the Republican Party.) The American Party went on to 
select ex-President Fillmore as its presidential candidate. Fillmore had 
pro-Southern sympathies (in 1850 he had signed the Fugitive Slave Act - see 
pages 74-5) and thus had limited appeal in the North. 


What were the main 
results of the 1856 
election? 


John C. Fremont 

Republican leaders decided that the party's best presidential candidate 
would be John C. Fremont. Born in the South, Fremont had been a 
successful Western explorer: many saw him (wrongly) as the'Conqueror of 
California'in 1846 (see page 64). Relatively young (he was 43 in 1856), he 
had limited political experience. An ex-Know Nothing, he had been a 
(Democrat) senator for California for just 17 days. 
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^^KEY TERM 

Polygamy The practice of 
having more than one wife. 

Battleground state 

A state, usually evenly 
politically divided, whose 
voters might well determine 
an election's outcome. 


A Southern-born, ex-Know Nothing and ex-Democrat was a strange choice 
for Republican candidate. But the romance surrounding Fremont's'path¬ 
finding' career was likely to make him popular. Those who knew Fremont 
were aware that he was rash and egotistical. However, these flaws in 
character could easily be concealed from the voters. 

The Republican platform declared that Congress had'both the right and the 
imperative duty ... to prohibit in the Territories those twin relics of barbarism 
- Polygamy and Slavery'. (The polygamy reference was a popular attack on 
Mormon practices in Utah.) The platform also supported the notion of a 
Northern Pacific railroad. The Republican slogan was:'Free Soil, Free Labour, 
Free Men, Fremont.' 

The Democrats in 1856 

President Pierce was so unpopular that he faced almost certain defeat. 
Douglas, the most dynamic Democrat, was tarnished by events in Kansas. 
The Democrats thus nominated James Buchanan, a politician who had spent 
four decades in public service. A Northerner, he sympathised with - and was 
thus acceptable to - the South. Given that he came from Pennsylvania, 
regarded as the key battleground state, he was probably the Democrats' 
strongest candidate. The Democratic platform upheld the 1850 Compromise 
and endorsed popular sovereignty. 

The 1856 campaign 

In the North, the contest was essentially between Buchanan and Fremont. In 
the South, it was between Buchanan and Fillmore. For the first time since 
1849-50 there was widespread fear for the Union's safety. If Fremont won, it 
was conceivable that Southern states would secede. 

Republicans, stressing that Fremont was young and vibrant, portrayed 
Buchanan as an old fogey and a lackey of the South. The Democrats, 
claiming that they were the party of Union, attacked the Republicans for 
being rabid abolitionists who aimed to elevate blacks to equality with whites. 

The 1856 result 

In November, Fillmore obtained 871,731 votes (21.6 per cent of the total) but 
only eight electoral college votes. Fremont won 1,340,537 votes (33.1 per 
cent) and 114 electoral votes. Buchanan, with 1,832,955 votes (45.3 per cent) 
and 174 electoral votes, became president. He won all but one Southern 
state plus Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois and California. Fremont 
won the rest of the free states. 

The Democrats had cause for celebration. They had seen off the Fillmore 
challenge in the South and retained their traditional supporters - Catholics 
and Mid-western farmers - in the North. 

While some leading Republicans were disappointed by the result, they too 
had cause for optimism. Their party had: 
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• trounced the American Party 

• come close to capturing the presidency. If the Republicans had carried 
Pennsylvania and Illinois, Fremont would have become president. 

Republican pundits, confident that they could win over American Party 
supporters in the North, were soon predicting victory in 1860. However, that 
victory was far from certain. Conceivably the Republican Party could collapse 
as quickly as it had risen. 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The rise of the Republican Party 


o The presidency of James 
Buchanan 

I 

I 

► Key question: How successful was President Buchanan? 


Buchanan's election had prevented a major schism. If the problem of Kansas 
could be solved, then sectional tension was likely to ease. No other territory 
in the immediate future was likely to be so contentious. Buchanan seemed 
'safe'. He had served in bofh the House and Senate, in the Cabinet, and as 
US minister in Russia and Britain. His position seemed strong. Both Houses 
of Congress and fhe Supreme Court were dominated by Democrats. 



























However, from the start, many Northerners feared that Buchanan was a tool 
of the Slave Power. His actions soon confirmed this fear. Ideologically 
attached to the South and aware of his dependence on Southern support, 
Buchanan chose a pro-Southern cabinet (four of its members were slave 
owners). By the end of 1857, historian Kenneth Stampp has claimed that 
North and South had probably reached'the political point of no return'. The 
events of 1857, according to Stampp, were decisive in preventing a peaceful 
resolution to sectional strife. Buchanan, in Stampp's view, must shoulder 
much of the blame, pursuing policies which: 

• contributed to the fragmentation of the Democrat Party 

• pushed most Northerners into the Republican camp. 


Why was the Dred 
Scott case important? 


^^KEY TERM 


The Dred Scott case 

Dred Scott was a slave who had accompanied his master (an army surgeon) 
first to Illinois, then to the Wisconsin territory, before returning to Missouri. 
In the 1840s, with the help of anti-slavery lawyers, Scott went before the 
Missouri courts, claiming he was free on the grounds that he had resided in 
a free state and in a free territory. The Scott case, long and contentious, 
eventually reached the Supreme Court. By March 1857, the Court - 
composed of five Southerners (including Chief Justice Roger Taney) and four 
Northerners - was ready to give judgement. 


Inaugural address 

A president's first speech, 
made immediately after he 
has been sworn in as 
president. 


Buchanan referred to the case in his inaugural address. Claiming (not quite 
truthfully) that he knew nothing of the Supreme Court's decision, he said he 
was ready to'cheerfully submit'to its verdict and urged all good citizens to 
do likewise. Two days later the decision was made public. The Court decided 
(by seven votes to two) the following: 

• Scott could not sue for his freedom. Black Americans, whether slave or 
free, did not have the same rights as whites. 

• Scott's stay in Illinois did not make him free. 

• Scott's stay in Wisconsin made no difference. The Missouri Compromise 
ban on slavery in territories north of 36°30' was illegal. US citizens had 
the right to take their'property'into the territories. 


Northern reaction 

Northerners were horrified. Here was further proof that Buchanan, the 
Supreme Court and the Democrat Party were involved in a Slave Power 
conspiracy. Republicans claimed that a whispered conversation between 
Taney and Buchanan on inauguration day proved that the president had 
been aware of the Court's decision when he asked Americans to accept it. 
The Northern press launched a fierce onslaught on the Supreme Court and 
some editors talked openly of defying the law. However, the judgement was 
easier to denounce than defy. In part, it simply annulled a law which had 
already been repealed by the Kansas-Nebraska Act. The Court's decision 
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even had little effect on Scott who, soon after the verdict, was bought by the 
sons of one of his previous owners and set free. 

Nevertheless, the judgement was important. Many Northerners saw it as an 
attempt to undermine: 

• the Republican Party 

• the concept of popular sovereignty - that territorial legislatures could 
prohibit slavery if they chose. 


The Panic of 1857 

In 1857, US industry was hit by a depression called the Panic of 1857, which 
resulfed in mass Northern unemployment. Buchanan, believing the 
government should not involve itself in economic maffers, did nofhing. 
Inevitably, he and his party were blamed by Northerners for their seeming 
indifference. Republican economic proposals - internal improvement 
measures and higher protective tariffs - were blocked by Democrafs in 
Congress. The depression, albeif short-lived (it was over by 1859), helped the 
Republicans in the 1858 mid-term elections. 


Why did the Panic of 
1857 assist the 
Republican Party? 


Problems in Kansas 

In Kansas, Buchanan faced a situation which seemed to offer some hope. 
Although there were still two governments (at Lecompton and Topeka), 
Governor Geary had restored order. It was obvious to Geary, and to other 
independent observers, that free-staters were now in the majority. Given his 
declared commitment to popular sovereignty, all that Buchanan needed to 
do was ensure that the will of fhe majority prevailed in Kansas. This would 
deprive the Republicans of one of their most effective issues. 


Why were events in 
Kansas so important 
nationally? 


In March 1857, Geary resigned and Buchanan appointed Robert Walker, an 
experienced Southern politician, in his place. Walker only accepted the job 
after being assured by Buchanan that he would support fair elecfions. 

Arriving in Kansas in May, Walker quickly realised fhaf mosf settlers opposed 
slavery. Accordingly, he decided fhat his aim should be fo bring Kansas into 
the union as a free, Democraf-voting sfafe. Realising thaf aim proved 
difficult. In February 1857, the Lecompton government had authorised the 
election (to be held in June) of a convention to draw up a constitution that 
would set Kansas on the road to statehood. Free-staters, suspecting that any 
election organised by pro-slavers would be rigged, refused to get involved. 
Thus only 2,200 of the 9,000 people entitled to vote did so and pro-slavers 
won all the convention seats. 


Pro-slaver success, while making a mockery of popular sovereignty, raised 
the expectations of Soufherners who realised fhat the creation of a new slave 
state was now a distinct possibility. Meanwhile, elections for the Kansas 
territorial legislature were held in October. 
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By now Walker had managed to convince free-staters that they should 
participate in the electoral process, promising that he would do all he could 
to see that the elections were fairly conducted. When the pro-slavers 
declared victory he set about investigating charges of fraudulence.The 
charges were easily confirmed. Hundreds of fictitious people had been 
recorded as voting for the pro-slavers. Walker overturned enough results to 
give the free-staters a majority in the legislature. 

The Lecompton Constitution 

The constitutional convention was now the last refuge of the pro-slavers. 
Few thought that it represented majority opinion in Kansas.Yet it proceeded 
to draft a pro-slavery constitution. While agreeing to allow a referendum on 
its proposals, it offered voters something of a spurious choice. They could 
accept the pro-slavery constitution as it was. Or they could accept another 
constitution which banned the future importation of slaves but which 
guaranteed the rights of slaveholders already in Kansas. While Walker 
denounced the Lecompton convention's actions as a'vile fraud'and urged 
Buchanan to repudiate them. Southerners urged him to endorse them. 
Buchanan decided to reject Walker's advice. Walker, in consequence, 
resigned. 

In December, Kansas voted on the Lecompton Constitution. In fact, most 
free-staters abstained in protest. The pro-slave returns showed 6,143 for the 
constitution with slavery and 569 for it without slavery. Buchanan claimed 
that the question of slavery had been'fairly and explicitly referred to the 
people'. 

Buchanan versus Douglas 

By accepting the Lecompton Constitution, Buchanan gave the Republicans 
massive political ammunition. More importantly, he also enraged Northern 
Democrats who were committed to popular sovereignty. In an impassioned 
speech in the Senate, Douglas attacked the Lecompton Constitution. 
Southern Democrats immediately denounced Douglas as a traitor. The 
Democrat Party, like almost every other American institution, was now split 
North and South. 

A titanic Congressional contest followed, with Douglas siding with the 
Republicans. While the Senate passed the Constitution, the real battle was in 
the House. Despite huge patronage pressure, enough Northern Democrats 
opposed Buchanan, ensuring that the Lecompton Constitution was rejected 
by 120 votes to 112. 

Buchanan now accepted that Kansas should vote again on the measure. The 
vote, conducted as fairly as possible in August 1858, resulted in a free-state 
victory: 11,300 voted against the Lecompton Constitution while only 1,788 
voted for it. Kansas now set about drawing up a free-state constitution. It 
finally joined the Union in January 1861 as a free state. 
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The 1858 elections 

The 1858 mid-term elections came at a bad time for Northern Democrats, 
with the party split between those who supported Buchanan and those who 
supported Douglas. Given that Douglas had to stand for re-election as 
Senator for Illinois, national attention focused on the Illinois campaign. The 
Republicans chose Abraham Lincoln to run against Douglas. 

Abraham Lincoln 

Born in a log cabin and with little formal schooling, Lincoln in many ways 
epitomised the American Dream. Able and ambitious, he won the first of 
four terms as an Illinois state legislator in 1834. A loyal Whig (his hero was 
Henry Clay), he was elected to the House of Representatives in 1846, where 
he spoke in opposition to the Mexican War. Defeated in 1848, he returned to 
Illinois, resumed his successful law practice and for a few years took less 
interest in politics. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act brought him back into politics. He hoped at first 
that the Act would bring new life to the Whigs. Once it was clear that the 
future lay with the Republicans, he threw himself vigorously into the new 
cause. Although he had not much of a national reputation in 1858, he was 


Abraham Lincoln was born in Kentucky in 1809. 
Migrating to Illinois in 1831, he tried various 
occupations - store clerk, postmaster and surveyor 
- and served briefly in the Black Hawk War (1832) 
but saw no action. Joining the Whig Party, he was 
elected to the Illinois state legislature in 1834. In 
1837 he moved to Springfield, Illinois's state capital, 
where law and politics absorbed his interests. In 
1842 he married Mary Todd, daughter of a Kentucky 
slaveholder. Elected to the House of Representatives 
in 1846, he served a term in Congress, during which 
he opposed the Mexican War. In 1858 he challenged 
Douglas for election as senator for Illinois. Defeated 
in 1858, he went on to defeat Douglas in the 
presidential election of 1860. His election helped to 
bring about civil war. 

As President, he led the Union to victory. In 1862 he 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation, which freed 
slaves in rebel areas from 1 January 1863 (see 
pages 205-6). He was re-elected president in 1864 
but assassinated in April 1865 (see page 211). 

Lincoln was complex and enigmatic. On the one hand 
he was a calculating politician, often non-committal 


and evasive. On the other, 
he was a humane, witty man 
who never seemed to worry 
much about his own bruised 
ego. Historians continue to 
debate whether he was 
moderate, radical or 
conservative. He was 
certainly cautious, preferring 
to think over problems 
slowly and deliberately 
before reaching a decision. This was true on the 
slavery issue. While he had always been opposed to 
slavery, he realised that it was divisive and had kept 
quiet on the subject for much of his early political 
career. He had shown no personal animosity towards 
slave owners; indeed he had married one. 

Chosen to run against Douglas, he declared in June 
1858: 

'A House divided against itself cannot stand. I believe 
this government cannot endure permanently half slave 
and half free. I do not expect the Union to be 
dissolved - I do not expect the house to fall - but I 
do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become 
all one thing or all the other.' 



Abraham Lincoln, 1809-65 


What issues divided 
Lincoln and Douglas? 
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well known in Illinois. Douglas respected Lincoln, commenting: 'I shall have 
my hands full. He is the strong man of fhe party - full of wif, facfs, dates - 
and the best stump speaker with his droll ways and dry jokes, in the West. 
He is as honest as he is shrewd.' 


^^KEY TERM 

Freeport Doctrine 

The opinion that voters in a 
territory could exclude 
slavery by refusing to enact 
laws that gave legal 
protection to slaveholders, 
thus effectively invalidating 
the Dred Scott ruling. 


The Lincoln-Douglas debates 

Douglas agreed to meet Lincoln for seven open-air debafes. These debafes, 
which ran from Augusf fo Ocfober 1858 and which drew vasf crowds, have 
become part of American polifical folklore. While visually different - Lincoln 
was a gawky 6 feet 4 inches tall, Douglas a foot shorter - both men were 
gifted speakers. 

The debates were confined almosf exclusively fo three topics - race, slavery 
and slavery expansion. By today's standards, Lincoln and Douglas do not 
seem far apart. This is perhaps not surprising: both were moderates and both 
were fighting for the middle ground. Both considered blacks to be inferior to 
whites. Lincoln declared: 'I am not, nor ever have been in favour of bringing 
abouf in any way fhe social and polifical equality of fhe white and black races 
- that I am not nor ever have been in favour of making vofers or jurors of 
negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to intermarry with white 
people.'Even the difference between Lincoln's free-soil doctrine and 
Douglas's popular sovereignty, in terms of pracfical impacf, was limited: 
neither man doubted that popular sovereignty would keep slavery out of fhe 
ferritories. 

However, the two did differ in one key respecf. Douglas never once said in 
public fhaf slavery was morally wrong. Lincoln may nof have believed in 
racial equality but he did believe that blacks and whites shared a common 
humanity: 'If slavery is nof wrong, then nothing is wrong. I can not 
remember when I did not think so.'He did not expect slavery to wither and 
die immediately. He did not suppose that'the ultimate extinction would 
occur in less than a hundred years at the least', but he was convinced that 
'ultimate extinction'should be the goal. 

The Illinois result 

Lincoln won 125,000 popular votes to Douglas's 121,000. However, 

Douglas's supporters kept control of fhe Illinois legislature, ensuring that 
Douglas was re-elected as senator. This was a significant triumph 
for Douglas, ensuring thaf he would be in a sfrong posifion to battle for the 
presidential candidacy in 1860. However, during the debates with Lincoln, 
Douglas had said much that alienated Southerners, not least his stressing of 
the Freeport Doctrine. Although Lincoln had lost, he had emerged from the 
election as a Republican spokesman of national sfature. 

The 1858 results 

Helped by fhe American Party's collapse. Republicans won control of fhe 
House in the 1858 elections. The Republican share of fhe vofe in the crucial 
states of Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and New Jersey rose from 35 per cent 
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in 1856 to 52 per cent in 1858. If the voting pattern was repeated in 1860, the 
Republicans would win the presidency. 


John Brown’s raid 

John Brown had risen to fame - or infamy - in Kansas (see page 88). Now in 
his late fifties, Brown was still determined to do something decisive for the 
anti-slavery cause. Some thought he was mad. (There was a history of 
insanity in his family.) However, many abolitionists believed that Brown was 
a man of moral conviction. The fact that he was able to win financial support 
from hard-headed Northern businessmen is testimony to both his charisma 
and the intensity of abolitionist sentiment. 

On the night of 16 October 1859, Brown and eighteen men left their base in 
Maryland and rode to the federal arsenal at Harper's Ferry. Brown's aim was 
to seize weapons, retreat to the Appalachians and spark a slave revolt. The 
fact that it was impossible to inform the slaves in advance of his intentions 
was a major - but by no means the only - flaw in Brown's plan. 

Brown captured the arsenal with remarkable ease. A few slaves were induced 
or compelled to join Brown and a number of hostages were taken. Then 
things began to go wrong. A train pulled into Harper's Ferry, shots were fired 
and the first person to die was a black baggage master. Rather than flee. 
Brown took refuge in the arsenal's fire-engine house. Virginia and Maryland 
state militia units and a detachment of troops, led by Colonel Robert E. Lee, 
converged on the town. A 36-hour siege followed with Brown threatening to 
kill the hostages and Lee attempting to persuade Brown to give himself up. 
On 18 October, Lee ordered the fire-engine house to be stormed. In the 
ensuing struggle Brown was wounded and captured. Ten of his'army'were 
killed (including two of his sons). Seven other people also died. 


How significant was 
Brown’s raid? 


^^KEY TERM 

Arsenal A place where 
military supplies are stored or 
made. 

State militia Able-bodied 
men of military age who 
could be called up to fight 
by a state in an emergency. 


The results of Brown’s raid 

Brown was tried for treason. Refusing a plea of insanity, he determined to die 
a martyr's death. Found guilty, he was executed on 2 December 1859. In his 
last letter he wrote: 'I, John Brown, am now quite certain that the crimes of 
this guilty land will never be purged away but with Blood.' 

Most Southerners were appalled at what had happened. Their worst fears 
had been realised. An abolitionist had tried to stir up a slave revolt. Aware 
that Brown had considerable financial support, they suspected that most 
Northerners sympathised with his action. While some Northerners did 
indeed regard Brown as a hero. Northern Democrats condemned him out of 
hand, as did many leading Republicans. Few Southerners were reassured. 
Most saw Republicans and abolitionists (like Brown) as one and the same. 


Why was sectional 
tension so high by 


1859 - 60 ? 


Sectional tension 1859-60 

Over the winter of 1859-60 there were mmours of slave insurrection across 
the South. Local vigilante committees were set up and slave patrols 
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strengthened. Southern state governments purchased additional weapons 
and Southern militia units drilled rather more than previously. 

When Congress met in December 1859, both Houses divided along sectional 
lines. Northern and Southern politicians exchanged insults and accusations, 
carrying inflammatory rhetoric to new heights of passion. 

Buchanan, who had sought to avoid controversy, had failed. Far from easing 
tension, his policies had helped to exacerbate sectional strife. His presidency 
must thus be regarded as one of fhe greaf failures of leadership in US hisfory. 


SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The presidency of 
James Buchanan 



^^The 1860 election and 
secession 

I 

► Key question: Why did Lincoln's election lead to secession? 


The prospect of a Republican triumph in 1860 flUed Southerners with dread 
and outrage. Submission to the Republicans, declared Mississippi Senator 
Jefferson Davis,'would be intolerable to a proud people'. If a Republican did 
become president, then plenty of Soufherners were prepared fo consider the 
possibility of secession. 


Why did the 
Democrats divide? 


Democratic division 

If the Republicans were to be defeated it seemed essential that rifts within 
the Democratic Party should be healed. Douglas, determined to run for 
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president, made some efforts to build bridges to the South in 1859-60. 
Rationally, he was the South's best hope: he was the only Democrat who 
was likely to carry some free stafes - essential if fhe Democrafs were to win 
the election. But Douglas's stand against the Lecompton Constitution had 
alienated him from most Southerners. 


The Democratic convention 

Events at the Democratic convention, which met in April 1860 in Charleston, 
South Carolina, showed that the party, never mind the country, was a house 
divided against itself. From Douglas's point of view. Charleston, situated in 
the most fire-eating of fhe Soufhern sfates, was an unfortunafe choice for 
the convention. Townspeople, who crowded into the convention hall, made 
clear their opposition to Douglas. Nevertheless, delegates were appointed 
according to the size of a sfate's populafion, ensuring thaf Northern 
Democrats outnumbered Southerners. When Northerners blocked a 
proposal which would have pledged the party to protect slaveholders'rights 
in the territories, some 50 delegates from the lower South left the 
convention. 


Unable to reach consensus on policy, the Democrats found if equally 
impossible fo nominafe a candidafe. Although Douglas had the support of 
more fhan half fhe delegafes, he failed fo win the two-thirds majority that 
Democrat candidates were required to achieve. The convention thus agreed 
to reconvene at Baltimore in June. 

Douglas versus Breckinridge 

When some of fhe Soufhern delegafes who had quif fhe Charlesfon 
convention tried to take their seats at Baltimore, the convention, dominated 
by Douglas's supporters, preferred to take pro-Douglas delegates from the 
lower South. This led to another Southern walk-out. With so many Southern 
delegates gone, Douglas won the Democratic nomination. 

Southern Democrats now set up their own convention and nominated the 
current Vice-President John Breckinridge of Kentucky on a platform thaf 
called for the federal government to protect slavery in the territories. 

The Democrat split is often seen as ensuring Republican success. However, 
even without the split, the Republicans were odds-on favourite to win. The 
Democrat schism may actually have weakened the Republicans. The fact that 
Douglas could now campaign in the North without having to try to maintain 
a united national party probably helped his cause. 


Lincoln’s nomination 

The Republican convention met in May in Chicago, Illinois. While opposed 
to any extension of slavery, the Republicans declared that they had no 
intention of interfering with slavery where it already existed. Their platform 
condemned Brown's raid as'fhe gravest of crimes'and called for: 


Why did the 
Republicans nominate 
Lincoln? 
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• higher tariffs 

• free 160-acre homesteads for Western settlers 

• a Northern trans-continental railway. 

William Seward, governor of New York for four years and a senafor for 
twelve, was favourite to win the Republican nomination. However, the fact 
that he had been a major figure in public life for so long meant that he had 
many enemies. Although he was actually a pragmatic politician who 
disdained extremism, he was seen as holding militant abolitionist views. 
Moreover, he had a long record of hostility to nativism. His nomination, 
therefore, mighf make ex-Know Nofhings fhink twice abouf voting 
Republican. 

Although there were several other potential candidates, Seward's main 
opponent turned out to be Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln had several things in 
his favour: 

• He came from the key state of Illinois, a state whose voters might decide 
the 1860 election. 

• His debates with Douglas had enhanced his reputation. 

• In 1859-60 he had made dozens of speeches across the North, gaining 
friends. 

• Given fhaf if was difficulf fo attach an ideological label fo him, he was able 
fo appear fo be all fhings fo all men. 

• His lack of administrative experience helped his reputation for honesty. 

• The fact that the convention was held in Chicago allowed his campaign 
managers to pack the hall with his supporters. 

On the first ballot, Seward won 173 votes: a majority - but not the 233 votes 
needed for an absolufe majority. Lincoln had 102 votes, well behind Seward 
but more than twice the votes of anyone else. With the race now between 
Seward and Lincoln, the votes of other candidates drifted to Lincoln. The 
second ballot was very close. By the third ballot there was an irresistible 
momentum in Lincoln's favour. Lincoln's campaign managers almosf 
cerfainly made secref deals with delegates from Pennsylvania and Indiana, to 
the effect that Lincoln would appoint Cameron (from Pennsylvania) and 
Caleb Smifh (from Indiana) fo his cabinef. These deals helped Lincoln fo win 
the nomination on the third ballot. 


Why did Lincoln win? 


Lincoln elected president 

The Constitutional Unionist Party 

The - new - Constitutional Lfnionist Party mounted a challenge for fhe 
presidency. Composed mainly of ex-Whigs, ifs main strength lay in the 
upper South. The party nominated John Bell of Tennessee as its presidential 
candidate. Its platform was fhe shortest in US political history:'The 
Constitution of the Country, the Union of the States and the Enforcement of 
the Laws of fhe Unifed Stafes'. Essentially fhe party wanted to remove the 
slavery question from the political arena, thus relieving sectional strife. 
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The campaign 

In the North the main fight was between Lincoln and Douglas. Douglas, Bell 
and Breckinridge fought it out in the South. Douglas was the only candidate 
who actively involved himself in the campaign. At some personal risk, he 
warned Southerners of the dangerous consequences of secession. 

Throughout the campaign, Lincoln remained in Springfield, saying nothing. 
Perhaps he should have made some effort to reassure Southerners that he 
was not a major threat to their section. However, he could hardly go out of 
his way to appease the South: this would have done his cause no good in the 
North. Moreover, it is difficult to see what he could have said to allay 
Southern fears, given that the very existence of his party was offensive to 
Southerners. 

Although Lincoln, Bell and Breckinridge kept silent this did not prevent their 
supporters campaigning for them. Republicans held torchlight processions 
and carried wooden rails, embodying the notion that Lincoln (who was 
supposed to have split rails as a youth) was a self-made man. Republican 
propaganda concentrated on the Slave Power conspiracy. Southern 
Democrats stereotyped all Republicans as abolitionists. 

In some Northern states the three anti-Republican parties tried to unite. 
However, these efforts at'fusion'were too little and too late and were 
bedevilled by bitter feuds. 

The election results 

In November, 81 per cent of the electorate voted. Bell won 593,000 votes 
(39 per cent of the Southern vote) carrying the states ofVirginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Breckinridge, with 843,000 votes (45 per cent of the Southern 
vote), won eleven of the fifteen slave states. Douglas obtained 1,383,000 
votes - mainly from the North - but won only two states, Missouri and New 
Jersey. Lincoln won 1,866,000 votes - 40 per cent of the total. Although he 
got no votes at all in ten Southern states (where he and his party were not 
even on the ballot), he won 54 per cent of the free state vote, winning every 
state. New Jersey apart. With a majority of 180 to 123 in the electoral college, 
he became president. Even if the opposition had combined against him in 
every free state, Lincoln would still have triumphed. 

Why did Northerners vote Republican? 

Northerners voted for Lincoln because he seemed to represent their region. 
A vote for Lincoln was a vote against the Slave Power. Slavery and the Slave 
Power conspiracy, however, were not the only concerns of Northerners. 
Nativism had not disappeared with the Know Nothings'demise. Although 
the party took an ambiguous stand on nativist issues, anti-Catholic 
Northerners had little option but to vote Republican, if only because the 
Democratic Party remained the home of Irish and German Catholics. Many 
Northerners approved the Republican economic proposals. The corruption 
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issue was also important. In 1860, a House committee had found corruption 
at every level of Buchanan's government. This had tarnished the Democratic 
Party.'Honest Abe'Lincoln, by contrast, had a reputation for integrity. 

Secession 

Rationally, there were excellent reasons why Lincoln's victory should not 
have sparked Southern secession: 

• Lincoln had promised he would not interfere with slavery in those states 
where it existed. 

• Even if Lincoln harboured secret ambitions to abolish slavery, there was 
little he could do: his party did not control Congress. 

• Secession would mean abandoning an enforceable Fugitive Slave Act. 

• Secession might lead to civil war, which would threaten slavery far more 
than Lincoln's election. 

Few Southerners regarded things so calmly. 

The Southern mood 

Most Southerners were outraged that a Northern anti-slavery party had 
captured the presidency. Lincoln was depicted as a rabid abolitionist who 
would encourage slave insurrections. Southerners feared they would be 
encircled by more free states and that, ultimately, slavery would be voted out 
of existence.'A party founded on the single sentiment... of hatred of African 
slavery, is now the controlling power', declared the Richmond Examiner in 
Virginia in November 1860. 

For more than a generation Southerners had seen themselves as the 
aggrieved innocents in an unequal struggle that unleashed more and more 
Northern aggressions on Southern rights. They believed they had been 
denied their fair share of Western territories and unfairly taxed through high 
tariffs to subsidise Northern industry. Honour demanded that a stand be 
taken against the latest outrage, the election of Lincoln. Across the South 
there was a strange mixture of moods - hysteria, despondency and elation. 
Fire-eaters, who had agitated for Southern independence, capitalised on the 
mood. Long on the fringe of Southern politics, they now found themselves 
supported by'mainstream'politicians. 

Problems for the secessionists 

Secession was not inevitable. There was stiU much Unionist sympathy in the 
South. Nor was there any great Southern organisation that might organise a 
secessionist movement. Southerners were loyal to their state rather than to 
the'South'. There had never been a Southern nation. Nor was the South 
united. Virtually every state was rife with tensions, often between small 
farmers and planters. 


Why and how did the 
lower South secede? 
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There was not even unity on the best political strategy to adopt. While some 
believed that Lincoln's election was grounds enough for secession, others 
thought it best to wait until he took hostile action against the South. 
'Immediate'secessionists feared that if fhey forced fhe issue, they might 
destroy the unity they sought to create. How to force the issue was another 
problem. If individual sfates acted alone, there was the danger that they 
would receive no support, as South Carolina had found in 1832 (see 
pages 38-9).Yef trying to organise a mass move for secession mighf ensure 
thaf nothing happened, as in 1849-50 (see page 73). 

South Carolina secedes 

Events moved with a rapidity few had foreseen. On 10 November, Soufh 
Carolina's sfafe legislature called for elections fo a convention fo meef on 
17 December to decide whether the state would secede. This move created a 
chain reaction across the lower South. Individual states committed 
themselves, initially, to individual action. However, it was clear that 
Southerners were also committed to joint action. There was liaison between 
Southern states at various levels but particularly between Southern 
Congressmen. When Congress met in December, 30 representatives from 
nine sfates declared:'We are satisfied fhe honour, safety and independence 
of fhe Soufhern people are fo be found only in a Soufhern Confederacy - 
a resulf to be obtained only by separate state secession.' 

Separate state secession was not long in coming. On 20 December, the 
South Carolina convention voted 169 to 0 for secession. The state, claiming it 
now'resumed her separate and equal place among nations', blamed the 
North for attacking slavery: 

For twenty-five years this agitation has been steadily increasing, until it has now 
secured to its aid the power of the common Government ... A geographical line 
has been drawn across the Union, and all the States north of that line have 
united in the election of a man to the high office of President of the United States 
whose opinions and purposes are hostile to slavery. 

South Carolina sent commissioners to other Southern states to propose a 
meeting, in Montgomery, Alabama on 4 February 1861, to create a new 
government. 

Secession spreads 

Over the winter of 1860-1, fhe election of delegafes for conventions thaf 
would decide on secession took place across fhe Soufh. Voters generally had 
a choice between'immediate secessionists'and'cooperationists'. While the 
standpoint of immediafe secessionists was clear, cooperationists represented 
a wide spectrum of opinion. Some were genuine secessionisfs buf believed 
the time was not yet right to secede; others were Unionists, opposed to 
secession. Historians find if hard to determine the exact distribution of vofers 
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along this spectrum. The situation is even more confused because some 
candidates committed themselves to no position: 

• In Mississippi there were 12,000 votes for candidates whose views remain 
unknown; 12,218 voted for cooperationist candidates; 16,800 voted for 
immediate secession. On 9 January 1861, the Mississippi convention 
supported secession by 85 votes to 15. 

• On 10 January, a Florida convention voted 62 to 7 for secession - but 
cooperationists won over 35 per cent of the vote. 

• In Alabama, secessionists won 35,600 votes, cooperationists 28,100. The 
convention voted to secede by 61 votes to 39 on 11 January. 

• Secessionist candidates in Georgia won 44,152 votes, cooperationists 
41,632. Georgia's convention voted to secede on 19 January by 208 votes 
to 89. 

• In Louisiana, secessionists won 20,214 votes, cooperationists 18,451. On 
26 January the convention voted to secede by 113 votes to 17. 

• A Texas convention voted (on 1 February) for secession by 166 votes to 8. 
Texas then had a referendum to ratify the convention's action. Secession 
was approved by 44,317 votes to 13,020. 

A slave power conspiracy? 

Republicans saw events in the South as a continuation of the Slave Power 
conspiracy. They claimed that a few planters had conned the electorate into 
voting for secession, to which most Southerners were not really committed. 

The debate about whether secession was led by an aristocratic clique or was 
a genuinely democratic act has continued. Slaveholders certainly dominated 
politics in many lower South states. Texas apart, no state held a referendum 
on the secession issue. Areas with few slaves tended to vote against 
disunion. Conversely, secession sentiment was strongest wherever the 
percentage of slaves was highest. According to historian David Potter,'To a 
much greater degree than the slaveholders desired, secession had become a 
slave owners'movement.'Potter believed that a secessionist minority, with a 
clear purpose, seized the momentum and, at a time of excitement and 
confusion, won mass support. 

Nevertheless, Potter conceded that the secessionists acted democratically 
and in an'open and straightforward'manner. Given the huge support for 
secession, it is hard to claim that there was a conspiracy to thwart the 
expressed will of the majority. While secessionists opposed efforts by 
cooperationists to submit the secession ordinances to referendums, this 
would probably have been superfluous. The electorate had made its position 
clear in the convention elections. 

The upper South 

In January 1861, the state legislatures of Arkansas, Virginia, Missouri, Tennessee 
and North Carolina all called elections for conventions to decide on secession. 
The election results proved that the upper South was far less secessionist 
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inclined than the lower South. In Virginia only 32 immediate secessionists 
won seats in a convention with 152 members. Tennessee and North Carolina 
had referendums which opposed conventions being held. Arkansas voted for 
a convention but delegates rejected secession. Secessionists made no 
headway in Maryland, Delaware, Missouri or Kentucky. 

Upper South states had: 

• a smaller stake in slavery than the lower South 

• close ties with the North and thus more reason to fear the economic 
consequences of secession. 

Nevertheless, many people in the upper South distrusted Lincoln. The 
legislatures of Virginia and Tennessee made if clear thaf fhey would oppose 
any attempt to force fhe seceding sfates back into the Union. If it came to the 
crunch, there would be many in the upper South who would put their 
Southern affiliations before their American loyalties. 


In I 86 I, most 
Southerners believed 
they had every right to 
secede from the 
Union. How was this 
an ethically defensible 
position? (Ethics and 
Reason) 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The 1860 election and 
secession 
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The outbreak of civil 


war 


KEY TERM 

Border states The states 
between the North and 
the lower South, for 
example Kentucky, 
Maryland, Tennessee and 
Missouri. These states 
supported slavery but 
were not committed to 
secession. 


r Key question: Why was no compromise found to bring the seceded 
j states back into the Union? 


Few Americans expected war in early 1861. Most Northerners believed that 
the seceded states were bluffing or thought that an extremist minority had 
seized power against the majority's wishes. Either way the seceded states 
would soon be back in the Union: the Southern bluff would be called or the 
Unionist majority would assert itself. In contrast, most Southerners thought 
that the North would not fight to preserve the Union. Border state 
Americans were confident that a compromise could be arranged which 
would bring the seceded states back into the Union. These hopes were not 
realised. By April 1861 the United States were no longer united; they were at 
war. Was this the fault of blundering politicians? Or was the rift between 
North and South so great that war was inevitable? 


How democratic was 
the establishment of 
the Confederacy? 


The Confederacy 

On 4 February 1861, 50 delegates of the seceded states met at Montgomery 
to launch the Confederate government. 


• Chosen by the secession conventions, most of the delegates were lawyers 
or well-to do planters. 

• Almost all had extensive political experience. Sixty per cent had been 
Democrats; 40 per cent were ex-Whigs. 

• Almost half the delegates were cooperationists. Fire-eaters were distinctly 
under-represented. 

• The delegates comprised a broad cross-section of the South's traditional 
political leadership. 

The convention, desperate to win the support of the upper South, tried to 
project a moderate image. On 8 February it adopted a provisional 
constitution. The next day, sitting now as the Provisional Congress of the 
Confederate States, it set up a committee to draft a permanent constitution. 
This was approved in March and quickly ratified by all seven Confederate 
states. Closely modelled on the US Constitution, the main differences were 
features that more closely protected slavery and guaranteed state rights. 


Jefferson Davis was appointed provisional President. He seemed a good 
appointment (see page 137). Educated at West Point, he had served with 
distinction in the Mexican War and had been a successful Secretary of War. 
Although a champion of Southern rights, he was by no means a fire-eater. 
Alexander Stephens from Georgia, a leading cooperationist, became Vice- 
President. 
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In his inaugural speech Davis asked only that the Confederacy be left alone. 
Although he expected the North to oppose secession, he was confident that 
the Confederacy would survive. His main concern was the fact that no states 
from the upper South had yet joined the Confederacy. The seven original 
Confederate states comprised only 10 per cent of the USA's population and 
had only 5 per cent of its industrial capacity. 


The search for compromise 

Buchanan continued as president until March 1861. Blaming the Republicans 
for the crisis, his main concern was not to provoke war. He thus took no 
action as federal institutions across the South - forts, custom houses and 
post offices - were taken over by the Confederate states. 


What compromise 
efforts were made in 
1860 - 1 ? 


Buchanan has been criticised for not doing more to seek a compromise. In 
fairness, it is difficult to see what he could have done, given that Republicans 
did not trust him and the lower South was set upon leaving the Union. 


Congressional efforts 

Congress met in December 1860. Both the House and the Senate set up 
committees to explore plans of conciliation. The House Committee, with 33 
members, proved to be too cumbersome. The Senate Committee of thirteen, 
on which Kentucky Unionist John Crittenden played a significant role, was 
more effective. It recommended a package of proposals that was known as 
the Crittenden Compromise: 

• The Missouri Compromise line (see page 60) should be extended to the 
Pacific. Slavery would be recognised south of 36°30' in all present 
territories, as well as those'hereafter acquired'. 

• A constitutional amendment would guarantee that there would be no 
interference with slavery in those states where it already existed. 

• Congress would be forbidden to abolish slavery in Washington DC. 
Republicans, whose strength in Congress had grown significantly as 
Southerners withdrew, rejected the proposals, which seemed to smack more 
of surrender than compromise. 


The Virginia Peace Convention 

In February 1861, a Peace Convention met in Washington, at the request of 
Virginia, to see if it could find measures that would bring the seceded states 
back into the Union. Attended by 133 delegates, it included some of the 
most famous names in US politics but no Confederate delegates. After three 
weeks'deliberation, the Convention supported proposals similar to those of 
Crittenden. These proposals were ignored by Congress and by the 
Confederacy.'Given the momentum of secession and the fundamental set of 
Republicanism', observed David Potter,'it is probably safe to say that 
compromise was impossible from the start.' 
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To what extent was 
Lincoln prepared to 
compromise? 


Lincoln’s actions in early 1861 

Northern opinion 

Up to 1860, slavery had been the main issue dividing North from South. That 
had now been replaced by secession. There were some, like newspaper 
editor Horace Greeley, who thought that the'erring'Confederate states 
should be allowed to'go in peace'. However, most Northerners were 
unwilling to accept the USA's dismemberment. The great experiment in 
self-government must not collapse.'The doctrine of secession is anarch}/, 
declared one Cincinnafi newspaper.'If fhe minority have the right to break 
up the Government at pleasure, because they have not had their way, there 
is an end of all governmenf.' 


Few Norfherners, however, demanded fhe swiff dispafch of hoops fo 
suppress fhe'rebellion'. There was an appreciafion fhaf precipitous acfion 
mighf have a disasfrous impact on the upper South. The best bet seemed to 
be to avoid provocation, hoping that the lower South would see sense and 
return to the Union. 


Lincoln’s views 

Lincoln maintained a strict silence. However, in a letter written on 
1 February 1861 to William Seward (soon to be his Secretary of Sfafe), he 
made if clear fhaf he was ready fo compromise wifh fhe Soufh on a number 
of issues such as fhe Fugifive Slave law and slavery in Washington. He was 
even prepared to make some concessions with regard to New Mexico, given 
that the 1850 Compromise allowed settlers there to decide on the issue. 
However, Lincoln's general position with regard to slavery expansion was 
clear: 

I say now ... as I have all the while said, that on the territorial question - that 
is, the question of extending slavery under the national auspices-I am inflexible. 
I am for no compromise which assists or permits the extension of the institution 
on soil owned by the nation. 

Lincoln believed that he had won the 1860 election on principles fairly sfafed 
and was defermined nof fo concede foo much to the South. Like many 
Republicans, he exaggerated the strength of Union feeling in fhe Soufh; he 
fhoughf, misfakenly, fhaf secession was a plof by a small group of planters. 
His hope that inactivity might allow Southern Unionists a chance to rally 
and overthrow the extremists was naive. This probably made little difference. 
Even wifh hindsight, it is difficult to see what Lincoln could have done that 
would have changed matters. 

Lincoln’s cabinet 

Lincoln's seven-man cabinet was more a cabinet of all facfions fhan of all 
falenfs. Some of ifs members were radical, others conservative. Some 
represented the East, others the West. Some were ex-Whigs, others 
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ex-Democrats. Four had been competitors for the 1860 Republican 
nomination. Not one had been friendly with Lincoln pre-1861; he knew little 
about them and they knew even less about him: 

• Seward became Secretary of State. He expected, and was expected, to be 
the power behind the throne. 

• Salmon Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, was the main radical spokesman 
in the cabinet. 

• Gideon Welles became Secretary of the Navy. 

• The appointments of Caleb Smith as Secretary of the Interior and Simon 
Cameron as Secretary of War were seen as'debt'appointments in return 
for support for Lincoln's presidential nomination. 

• Attorney General Edward Bates and Postmaster General Montgomery 
Blair completed the cabinet. 

Lincoln arrives in Washington 

Lincoln set out from Springfield to Washington in February 1861. Instead of 
travelling directly to the capital, he stopped at various towns to make set 
speeches. This was probably a mistake: there was relatively little he thought 
he could say before his inauguration and fhus he said little - to the 
disappointment of many who heard him. 

Nearing Baltimore, Lincoln was warned of an assassination plot. Heeding 
the advice of his security advisers, he slipped into Washington'like a thief in 
the night', according to his critics. This cast doubts about his courage to face 
the crisis ahead. In addition, neither his Western accent nor his social 
awkwardness inspired much confidence. The next few days were a nightmare 
for Lincoln as he mef mobs of office seekers and endless delegations, as well 
as Congressmen and cabinef members. 

Lincoln’s inauguration 

On 4 March 1861, Lincoln became president. His inaugural speech was 
conciliatory but firm. He said that he would not interfere with slavery where 
it already existed. Nor would he take immediate action to reclaim federal 
property or appoint federal officials in the South. However, he made it clear 
that, in his view, the Lfnion was unbreakable and that secession was illegal. 
He thus intended to'hold, occupy and possess'federal property within the 
seceded states. He ended by saying: 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not in mine, is the 
momentous issue of civil war. The government will not assail you. You can have 
no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath registered 
in heaven to destroy the government, while I shall have the most solemn one to 
'preserve, protect, and defend'd ... We are not enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break, our bonds of 
affection. 
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Most Republicans liked Lincoln's firm tone. Border state Unionists and many 
Northern Democrats approved of his atfempts at conciliation. Unfortunately 
the speech had no effect whatsoever on the Confederate states. 


Did Lincoln 
deliberately 
manoeuvre the 
Confederacy into war? 


War 

The problem of Fort Sumter 

Over the winter, the Confederacy had taken over most of fhe (virtually 
unmanned) forts in the South. There were two exceptions: Fort Pickens and 


Fort Sumter. Both forts were on islands. Pickens, off Pensacola, Florida, well 


ouf of range of shore bafferies, could easily be reinforced by fhe federal navy. 
Sumter, in the middle of Charlesfon harbour, was a more serious problem. 
The Union garrison, numbering less fhan 100 men, was led by Major Robert 
Anderson, an ex-Kentucky slaveholder. 


In January 1861, Buchanan sent a supply ship to Sumter. As it approached 
the fort. South Carolina batteries opened fire and ifs capfain hastily refreafed. 
Secessionisfs from ofher sfafes, fearing thaf Soufh Carolina's actions might 
provoke a conflict before fhe Soufh was ready, warned fhe sfafe fo cool 
down. A truce (of sorts) was agreed. South Carolina would make no efforts 
to seize the fort and Buchanan would send no further aid. 


By March 1861, Sumter had become the symbol of national sovereignty for 
bofh sides: 

• If fhe Confederacy was fo lay claim to the full rights of a sovereign nation 
it could hardly allow a'foreign'fort in the middle of one of ifs main 
harbours. 

• Lincoln had declared fhaf he intended to hold on to what remained of 
federal property in the South. Retention of Sumter was thus a test of his 
credibility. 

Lincoln’s actions: March 1861 

Lincoln had spoken as he did at his inauguration, believing that time was on 
his side. But within hours of his speech, he learned thaf fhe Sumter garrison 
would run out of food in six weeks. Lincoln sought the advice of his general- 
in-chief, 74-year-old Winfield Scoff. Sumter's evacuation, Scott informed 
Lincoln, was'almosf inevifable': if could nof be held withouf a large fleef and 
25,000 soldiers, neifher of which the USA possessed. On 15 March, Lincoln 
brought the matter before his cabinef. Mosf favoured wifhdrawal. Puffing off 
making an immediafe decision, Lincoln sent trusted observers to Charleston 
to assess the situation. 

Seward was chief spokesman for the policy of masferly inactivity. If fhe 
upper Soufh was nof sfampeded into joining the Confederacy by a coercive 
acf, Seward argued, fhe'rebel'sfafes would eventually rejoin the Union. 
While Lincoln prevaricated, Seward, on his own initiative, sent assurances to 
Confederate leaders that Sumter would be abandoned. 
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At the end of March, following a report from Scott advising that both Sumter 
and Pickens should be abandoned, Lincoln called another cabinet meeting 
to discuss the crisis. By now, the fact-finding mission to Charleston had 
returned and reported finding no support for the Union whatsoever, 
quashing hopes that Union sentiment would prevail. Moreover, Northern 
newspapers were demanding that Sumter be held. Heedful of Northern 
opinion, most of fhe cabinef now favoured resupplying Sumter. 

The decision to reprovision Sumter 

Lincoln determined to send ships to reprovision both forts. Seward, who had 
thought Sumter's evacuation a foregone conclusion, now suggesfed fhat 
Lincoln should delegafe power to him, evacuate Sumter, and provoke a war 
against France or Spain which might help to reunite the nation. Lincoln 
made it clear that he had no intention of delegafing power, of abandoning 
Sumter or of fighting more than one war at a time. 

On 4 April, Lincoln informed Anderson thaf a relief expedifion would soon 
be coming and fhaf he should fry to hold out. Two days later he sent a letter 
to South Carolina's governor telling him that he intended to resupply 
Sumter. A small naval expedition finally leff for Charlesfon on 9 April. 

Rather than deliberately manoeuvring the Confederacy into firing the first 
shots, Lincoln was simply trying to keep as many options open as possible. 
He hoped to preserve peace, but was willing to risk, and possibly expected, 
war. By attempting to resupply Sumter, he was passing the buck to Jefferson 
Davis. The Confederafe leader had fo decide whaf fo do next. If he gave fhe 
order to fire on unarmed boafs carrying food for hungry men, this was likely 
to unite Northern opinion and possibly keep the upper South loyal. 

On 9 April, Davis's cabinet met. Most members thought the time had come 
to lance the Sumter boil. Moreover, a crisis might bring the upper South into 
the Confederacy. Thus Davis issued orders fhaf Sumter must be taken before 
it was resupplied. General Beauregard, commander of Confederafe forces in 
Charlesfon, was fo demand fhaf Anderson evacuafe fhe fort. If Anderson 
refused, Beauregard's orders were fo'reduce'Sumter. 

The first shots of the war 

On 11 April, Beauregard demanded Sumter's surrender. Anderson, who had 
once been Beauregard's tutor at West Point, refused. Negofiafions dragged 
on for several hours buf gof nowhere. Finally, af 4.30 a.m. on 12 April, 
Confederafe guns opened fire. Over the next 33 hours. Confederate and 
Sumter batteries exchanged some 5,000 rounds of artillery fire. 
Extraordinarily there were no deaths. On 13 April, with fires raging through 
the fort, Anderson surrendered. His troops were allowed to march out and 
were evacuated to Washington. 

The attack on Sumter electrified fhe North. In New York, a city which had 
previously tended to be pro-Southern, 250,000 people turned out for a 
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Fort Sumter immediately after its surrender. Note the Confederate ‘stars and bars’, 
flying from the makeshift flagpole. 


^^KEY TERM 

Call to Arms 

A presidential order calling 
up troops. 


Union rally. There can be no neutrals in this war, only patriots - or traitors', 
thundered Senator Douglas. On 15 April, Lincoln issued a Call to Arms. 
Lincoln asked for 75,000 men for 90 days to put down the'rebellion'. 

Secession: the second wave 

The upper South states now had to commit themselves. Virginia's decision 
was crucial. Its industrial capacity was as great as the seven original 
Confederate states combined. If it opted to remain in the Union, the 
Confederacy was unlikely to survive for long. However, most Virginians 
sympathised with the Confederacy. A state convention voted by 88 votes to 
55 to support its Southern'brothers'. A referendum in May ratified this 
decision, with Virginians voting by 128,884 to 32,134 to secede. Richmond, 
Virginia's capital, now became the Confederate capital. In May, Arkansas and 
North Carolina joined the Confederacy. In June, Tennessee voted by 104,913 
to 47,238 to secede. 

However, upper South support for the Confederacy was far from total: 

• West Virginia seceded from Virginia and remained in the Union. 

• East Tennessee was pro-Unionist. 

• Four slave states - Delaware, Maryland, Missouri and Kentucky - did not 
secede. 
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The outbreak of civil war 
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Key debate 


!► Key question: Why did civil war break out in 1861? 


In March 1865, Lincoln, in his second inaugural address, presented a succinct 
explanation of how and why the war came: 

One eighth of the whole population was coloured slaves, not distributed generally 
over the Union, but localised in the southern part of it. These slaves constituted a 
peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that this interest was somehow the 
cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this interest was the object 
for which the insurgents would rend the Union even by war, while the 
Government claimed no right to do more than to restrict the territorial 
enlargement of it. 

Jefferson Davis saw things differently. He insisted in his memoirs that the 
Southern states had fought solely: 

for the defence of an inherent, unalienable right ...to withdraw from a Union 
which they had, as sovereign communities, voluntarily entered ... The existence 
of African servitude was in no way the cause of the conflict, but only an incident. 
In the latter controversies that arose, however, its effect in operating as a lever 
upon the passions, prejudices, or sympathies of mankind, was so potent that it 
has been spread like a thick cloud over the whole horizon of historic truth. 

This explanation was accepted by many Southerners who continued to view 
the conflict as a war of Northern aggression. 

The progressive interpretation 

In the 1920s,'progressive'historians, convinced that clashes between interest 
groups underpinned most events in history, claimed that the war was a 
contest between plantation agriculture and industrialising capitalism. 
According to progressives, economic issues (such as the tariff) were whaf 
really divided fhe power-brokers - Northern manufacturers and Southern 
planters. 

The revisionist interpretation 

By the 1940s, revisionist historians denied that sectional conflicts, whether 
over slavery, state rights, or industry versus agriculture, were genuinely 
divisive. The differences between North and South, wrote Avery Craven, 
were'no greater than those existing at different times between East and 
West'. In the revisionist view, far more united than divided the two sections: 
sectional quarrels could and should have been accommodated peacefully. Far 
from being irrepressible, fhe war was brought on by extremists on both sides 
- rabble-rousing abolitionists and fire-eaters. The passions they aroused got 
out of hand because polificians, lacking the skill of previous generations, 
failed fo find a compromise. 
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The importance of slavery 

Historians have now come full circle. The states'rights, progressive and 
revisionist schools are currently dormant if not dead. Lincoln's view that 
slavery was'somehow'the cause of the war is generally accepted. While the 
Confederacy might claim its justification to be the protection of states'rights, 
in truth, it was one right - the right to preserve slavery - that impelled the 
Confederate states'separation. Slavery defined the South, permeating almost 
every aspect of its life. The market value of the South's 4 million slaves in 
1860 was $3 billion - more than the value of land and cotton. Slavery, 
moreover, was more than an economic system. It was a means of 
maintaining racial control. 

The rise of abolitionism increased North-South tension. Although 
abolitionists did not get far with their message of racial equality, the belief 
that slavery was unjust and obsolete entered mainstream Northern politics. 
Convinced that a Slave Power conspiracy was at work. Northerners came to 
support a Republican Party pledged to stop slavery expansion. For many 
Southerners the election of Lincoln was the last straw - an affront to their 
honour and a threat to their peculiar institution. 

In 1861, most Northerners fought to save the Union, not to end slavery. 
Confederate states fought to create a new nation. Thus nationalism became 
the central issue. But pre-1860 Southerners saw themselves as loyal 
Americans. The Civil War did more to produce Southern nationalism than 
Southern nationalism did to produce war. In so far as fhere was a sense of 
Southern-ness in 1861, it had arisen because of slavery. 


Who was to blame? 

With hindsight. Southerners got things wrong. Slavery was not in immediate 
peril in 1860-1. There was little that Lincoln could do to threaten it, even if 
he was so inclined. In facf, he was prepared to make some concessions to the 
South. From November 1860 to April 1861 he acted reasonably and 
rationally. 

The same cannot be said for Soufherners and their leaders. The South did 
not have to secede. The maintenance of slavery did not require the creation 
of a Southern nation. For much of fhe ante-bellum period most Southerners 
regarded the fire-eaters as quasi-lunatics. In the emotionally charged 
atmosphere of 1860-1, lunafic ideas - nof so much the lunatics themselves 
- took over the South. Secession was a reckless decision. Some Southerners 
at the time realised that it would mean war - and that war would result in 
defeat and the end of slavery. The North, so much stronger in population 
and industry, was always likely to win. The fact that this was not obvious to 
most Southerners is symptomatic of fhe hysferia thaf swepf fhe Soufh in 
1860-1. Soufherners picked fhe quarrel. They fired the first shots. And they 
suffered fhe consequences. 


J The vast majority of 
documentation of the 
reasons for going to 
war have been a 
matter of public record 
for over I 50 years. 
Why, then, are 
historians still arguing 
about the Union's 
reasons for going to 
war with the South? 
(History, Language, and 
Reason) 
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Chapter summary 


The coming of war 

By 1861, Northern and Southern states were at war. 
The peculiar institution of slavery was the main reason 
for this state of affairs. Slavery was the sole institution 
not shared by the two sections. It defined the South, 
permeating almost every aspect of its life. The rise of 
militant abolitionism in the North had exacerbated 
tension. But it was the issue of slavery expansion, 
rather than the mere existence of slavery, that 


polarised the nation. Most of the crises that threatened 
the bonds of the Union arose over this matter. 
Convinced that a Slave Power conspiracy was at work. 
Northerners came to support the Republican Party 
which was pledged to stop slavery expansion. For 
many Southerners the election of a Republican 
president in 1860 was the last straw - an affront to 
their honour. So the lower Southern states seceded 
(and formed the Confederacy). Lincoln did not accept 
that they could do so. All efforts at compromise failed. 
War came when Confederate guns opened fire on 
Fort Sumter in April 1861. 


''^///iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii\^'''''' 


o Examination advice 

How to answer ^explain’ questions 

For questions that use the command term explain, you are asked to describe 
clearly reasons for an event, a development or a process. Each of these 
reasons will need to be explored fully. This means you should include 
evidence which supports your choice of reasons. It is best to put these 
explanations in order of importance. 

Example 

Explain the reasons for Southern secession. 

1 For this question, you will need to discuss the various reasons the South 
broke away from the Union. These should be ranked according to which 
ones you think were the most important. There is no one correct answer 
here but you do need to prove your ideas by providing ample supporting 
evidence. If you choose to discount certain arguments, be sure to explain 
why these were of minor or no importance. 

2 Before writing the answer you should write out an outline - allow around 
five minutes to do this. In your outline, you should list the reasons for 
Southern secession you want to cover in your answer. An example of an 
outline is given below. In this chapter you should be able to locate many 
facts to support each of these. 

ELa±ioiv oj' AbraJumv LuvooUv. 
ioutkern/j^eM's oj' co Kef'uJyLuMv aAM<yUwstra±U>ii/. 

Tfaife ajul US ooHAtutuEUinaJy rUikts. 
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Chapter 5: The coming of war 


tIu^ cle4ir& to ojv ^oonomlo systemy. 

The- deysirey to p-rey^eynn- Oy miy of Ufey luui cAA/Ltu/rey. 

t / / / 

r/te jOyrobteAMA OASOCyblVteAl mytky iOlAytkyeyTKy poUytbCAxJy pOCiftT Uv lUV 

iMyCyreyOysinpLy OyHyti-iLajreA'y North. 


3 Your introduction you should briefly suggest various reasons for Southern 
secession. These might include political and social reasons. A possible 
introduction might look something like this: 


WheAiy Abroyhamy LlnyCAtUv mo; eJyeAAteAip^OyhileAvt Iny 1860, they SoMytheyrUy 
sLourzholydyUij stoyteyS reyspAnuLedy nye^OytUreiji. Souyth Cayroluvay took they 
LeAui OyHydy ieoeded j'romy tke- UHybony shortLy thereA^ter. Other states sootv 
j-oUoweAiy scut. EKaA±Ly cuky theyse- stateys dyecytdyeyd to breyOyk oAuay j'romy 
tkey UKtoHy reAAuuyHyS ctHtroirersiyaJy. AmyOtt^ they yossihLey reoysoevs cuerey 
tkey dyeysire- to yreyserc/e- Oy oiray oj' LLj'ey and Oycv ecoHyOwto systeAn that somye- 
j-eylt cuoyS lAyHydyer threat, they bdeoy that becojAyse states hoydjoineyd they 
UciyCyOHy CAnlUyHy^ly they shocAyid be OybLe to LeoA/e tkuys OySsoeoatiyOHy Lj'they so 
dyesbred, oAtyd a, yoiiticAdy bayLayHAoe oj^yocuer that UvoreoysUty^ly j^oArocAyred 
the North otrer the SocAth. HocAmrer, lAiyOyHy So either ctyers dyod HyOt ciHysh to 
breaJe oAuay j^romy the United States. Indyeed, a, nyCAAAAyber oj' sLaArehyoLdyiMy^ 
states remyOyined Uv the UnioHy once cuoyr dtd breaJe ocAt in 1861. 


4 In your essay clearly explain the importance of each of the reasons you 
have chosen. As in all essays, tie your paragraphs into question asked, in 
this case the'reasons for Soufhern secession.' You can also reference 
earlier dispufes such as the Nullification Crisis to support your argument 
about states'rights. Remember that structure in all your essays is 
important so fully explain each reason in a separate paragraph. An 
example paragraph is given below. 


One ojthe myOjor reasons jor -the SocAthern secession cuoys -the eiection oj 
Abroyhoymy LUveoin in Notremyber 1860. His irictory Uv the yoLU seyemyed 
to ceonjirmy SocAtherners’ cuorst, ij myts^cAyidyed, jecers -that a, rah id Oynti- 
oyboi'etionist CAfOyS nocATieoydyer ojthe ctation. To msmy Uv the SocAth, 
LUveoin OyS yresULenyt reyresented a, threat to the trery heoyrt oj their 
yeccAyLiar institcAtion. To them, sioArery CACoiAldjirst be oiArtayUyed Oynd 
then eArentcAyOyily ahoLished as mtrejree states CAsere aydmttted Uvto the 
Uevion. Whiie SocAth CaroLUvoy CAms thejUst to c/ote to breaJe OAAray, 
other sioA/e states soonjoLLocAced. This coesrse oj axtion CAms not CAnthocAt 
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cLeybate^. iouthernyers thou/jlvt ooop^a±U>H/ wtulii be^ ib be±ter pdMv. 
In t(v& Mvd, tk/t- re^suJ/t; In ;ta±e^ by stcute. eiectbont wzre^ olose^. 
SL<urdu)l/(iUv^ ;ta±e^; or border sta±e^s sivch oa Meoryicund dvote^ to r&mMrv 
Uv tluy US. 


5 In your conclusion you need to tie together the various threads of the 
reasons the South seceded. A possible conclusion might read something 
like this: 


WhdLe^ tke^ re.aAonA j^or the- SoootlvS seAeAsUm j^rowy they Untyterl States 
were myodytiyde, vt seemA oLeyor that cAtej^ OyWyonj these were the dyes ore 
to Hiyauttatny oMy econowyto systetio based on j'oroed Lahour. AnythUtj Less 
wouyLd hoAre represented Oy threat to Oy way oj' LLj'e that hoyd existed j'or 
nvore tharv two hnndredyears. Socithern resLstoMyoe to arty ohoyn^e in 
the status ojou> and j'ears that Oy way oj' Llje was threatened were the 
primoyry notUmtLons jor secession. 


o Examination practice 

Below are two exam-style questions for you to practise on this topic. 


1 Explain why and how the Kansas-Nebraska Act created further tensions 
instead of resolving problems. 

2 Evaluate the political impact of Lincoln’s victory in the 1860 presidential 
elections. 

(Eor guidance on how to answer ‘evaluate’ questions, see page 79.) 


CHAPTER 6 


Union versus Confederacy: 
the war 1861-5 

Given its manpower and industrial strength, the Union was favourite to win a war of 
attrition. Ironically, however, a long, drawn-out war was perhaps the Confederacy’s 
best chance of success. If it could wear down the Union’s will to fight, it might achieve 
independence. As in any conflict, leadership - political and military - was vital. Leading 
politicians, particularly Lincoln and Davis, needed to delegate effectively, to make 
crucial decisions and to do their best to maintain morale. Military leaders needed to 
win battles. This chapter will examine the nature of the conflict and the ability of 
leaders on both sides by examining the following key questions: 

OWhat were the main Union and Confederate strengths and weaknesses? 

O Was the Civil War a war fought between ‘armed mobs’? 

O How effectively did the Confederacy fight the war? 

O How effectively did the Union fight the war? 

O How well did Union and Confederate generals lead their armies in the war? 


Union and Confederate 
strengths 

Key question: What were the main Union and Confederate strengths 
1 and weaknesses? 


The war lasted for four years largely because both sides had strengths which 
offset those of fhe ofher. 

Union advantages 

French Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte thought most wars were won by the 
side with the'big battalions' - that is, the side with most men and materials 
The Union had the'big battalions': 

• There were 22 million people in the North compared with only 9 million 
in the South (of whom only 5.5 million were whites). 

• Four slave states, containing some 2 million people, remained loyal to the 
Union (see page 112). These states would have added 45 per cent to the 
Confederacy's white population and 80 per cent to its industrial capacity. 


What were the main 
Union strengths? 
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• The Union had a stronger pool of military experience. Most men in the US 
regular army remained loyal to the Union. Between 1820 and 1860, 
two-thirds of all the graduates at West Point had been Northerners. 

• The Union enjoyed a huge naval supremacy (see pages 127-9). 

• In 1860, the North had six times as many factories as the South, ten times 
its industrial productive capacity, and twice as many miles of railway track 
(see Source A). In 1860, Northern states produced 97 per cent of the USA's 
firearms, 93 per cent of its cloth and 94 per cent of its pig iron. 

• The North had more horses, cows and sheep and produced over 80 per 
cent of the country's wheat and oats. 

• Not all the people within the Confederacy were committed to its cause. 
Pockets of Unionism existed, especially in the Appalachian Mountains. 

The Confederacy suffered a major setback when West Virginia seceded 
from Virginia. 


Given the comparative 
resources shown in Source A, 
did the Confederacy have any 
hope of victory? 


SOURCE A 

Comparative resources of Union and Confederate states. 


Total populations 2.5 to 1 


Naval ships tonnage 25 to 1 Farm acreage 3 to 1 


Free male pop. 1860 4.4 to 1 Factory production value 14 to 1 Draught animals 1.8 to 1 


] 


Free men in military service 1864 Textile goods production 14 to 1 Livestock 1.5 to 1 


44% 


90% 


] 


Wealth produced 3 to 1 


Iron production 15 to 1 


Wheat production 4.2 to 1 


] 


Railroad mileage 2.4 to 1 


Coal production 38 to 1 


Corn production 2 to 1 


Merchant tonnage 9 to 1 


Firearms production 32 to 1 Cotton production 1 to 24 


I I Union states Confederate states 


Union slave states 

Delaware 

There was never any likelihood that Delaware would secede. Less than 2 per 
cent of its population were slaves and its economic ties were with the North. 

Maryland 

In April 1861, Union soldiers passing through Baltimore on their way to 
Washington were attacked by pro-Confederate townspeople. Four soldiers 
and twelve civilians were killed - the first fatalities of the war. Helped by the 
pro-Union Maryland governor, Lincoln took strong action. Stretching the 
Constitution to its limits (and probably beyond), he sent in troops and 
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suspended the writ of habeas corpus (allowing the arrest of suspected 
trouble-makers). Lincoln's tough measures helped to save Maryland for the 
Union. Elections in June were won by Unionist candidates and the state 
legislature voted against secession. 

Kentucky 

Kentucky was deeply divided. Its governor leaned to the South but its 
legislature was opposed to secession. Attempting to remain neutral, 

Kentucky rejected calls for recruifs from bofh sides and warned Lincoln and 
Davis to keep out of fhe stafe. Lincoln, aware fhat a false move on his part 
could drive Kentucky into the Confederacy, relied on backsfage manoeuvring 
rafher than direct action. While paying (apparent) respect to Kentucky's 
integrity, his government supplied arms to Unionists within the state. 
Kentucky's neutrality was short-lived. In September 1861, Confederate forces 
occupied Columbus. Union forces were fhen ordered into Kentucky and 
soon controlled most of fhe sfafe. 


^»KEY TERM 

Writ of habeas corpus 

The right of a person to 
know why he or she has 
been arrested. 


Missouri 

In 1861, it seemed likely that Missouri would join the Confederacy. Ifs 
pro-Confederafe governor called for 50,000 volunteers to defend fhe sfate 
againsf Union invasion. However, there was also considerable Unionist 
support, especially from the state's German population. Congressman 
Francis Blair and Captain Nathaniel Lyon helped to ensure that Missouri did 
not fall into Confederate hands. Although Lyon was defeated and killed at 
the battle of Wilson's Creek in Augusf, Unionisfs kepf control of mosf of 
the state. 


Confederate advantages 

Although the odds were stacked heavily against the South, most 
Southerners, and many European observers, were confident that the 
Confederacy would triumph. The outcome of fhe American War of 
Independence and the Texan-Mexican war (see page 60) suggested that a 
determined'David'could defeat'Goliath'. Even after the war, many 
Southerners were convinced that the Confederacy should have won.'No 
people ever warred for independence', said General Beauregard,'with more 
relative advantages than the Confederacy.' 


What were the main 

Confederate 

strengths? 


• The sheer size of fhe Confederacy - 750,000 square miles - was ifs 
greafesf assef. If would be difficulf fo blockade and conquer. Even if Union 
armies succeeded in occupying Confederafe ferritory they would have 
difficulty holding down a resentful populafion. 

• Confederafe forces did nof have fo invade fhe North or capture 
Washington and New York to win. All they had to do was defend. Defence 
is usually an easier opfion in war than attack. The Union had little option 
but to attack. 
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Southerners hoped that Northern opinion might come to question high 
losses. If Union will collapsed, the Confederacy would win by default. 

The crucial theatre of the war was the land between Washington DC and 
Richmond in North Virginia. Here, a series of west-to-east-running rivers 
provided a useful barrier to Union armies intent on capturing Richmond 
(see map on page 167). The orientation of the Shenandoah Valley, which 
ran from north-east (near Washington DC) to south-west (away from 
Richmond), also favoured the Confederacy. 

Although slaves were a potential threat, slavery proved itself a real benefit 
to the Confederacy. Slaves could be left to work on the home front, 
enabling the South to raise more of its white manpower than the Union. 
Although the Confederacy did not allow slaves to fight, they nevertheless 
performed many invaluable military tasks such as transporting goods to 
the front and building fortifications. 

Given that most of the war was fought in the South, Southerners were 
defending their own land and homes - a fact that encouraged them to 
fight harder than Northerners. 

Morale, commitment and enthusiasm were high in the South in 1861. Few 
Southerners questioned the rightness of the Confederate cause. Southern 
Churches assured Southerners that they had God on their side. 
Southerners were confident that they were far better soldiers than 
Northerners. The pre-war South had placed more emphasis on martial 
virtues than the North. In 1860, most of the USA's military colleges were 
in slave states. Southerners had usually dominated the senior posts in the 
US army. The elite of the nation's generals had all been Southerners. Most 
military experts assumed that farmers, who knew how to ride and shoot, 
were better soldiers than industrial workers. 

The Confederacy had the advantage of interior lines of communication. By 
using its road and rail systems, it could move its forces quickly from one 
area to another. This meant that it should be able to concentrate its forces 
against dispersed Union forces. 

Although Maryland, Missouri and Kentucky did not secede, thousands of 
pro-Confederates in the three states fought for the South. 

Cotton was the Confederacy's great economic weapon. Cotton sales 
would enable it to buy military supplies from Europe. Southerners also 
hoped that Britain might break the Union naval blockade to ensure that 
cotton supplies got through to its textile mills. This would lead to war 
between Britain and the Union. 
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Union advantages 


Confederate advantages 

• Population 


• Size 

• Industry 


• Defending 

• Railways 


• Geographical 

• Navy 


• Slavery 

• Slaves 


• Psychological 

• Border states: 


• Military morale 

• Delaware 


• Interior lines of communication 

• Maryland 


• Cotton 

• Missouri 



• Kentucky 



• West Virginia 




SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

Union and Confederate 
strengths 


The nature of the war 

I 

^ Key question: Was the Civil War a war fought between 'armed mobs'? 


War on land 

The lack of preparation 

Neither side was prepared for war in 1861. The Union had only a 
16,000-strong regular army, most of which was scattered out West. The War 
Department totalled only 90 men. President Lincoln had no military 
experience. General Scott, the leading Union general, suffered from dropsy 
and vertigo. He had no general staff, no carefully prepared strategic plans 
and no programme for mobilisation. In April 1861, Lincoln appealed for 
75,000 volunteers to serve for three months. It soon became obvious that this 
was insufficient. In July, Congress agreed to raise 500,000 men who would 
serve for three years. 

The Confederacy had to start its military organisation from scratch. President 
Davis at least had some military experience. The 300 officers who resigned 
from the regular army to fight for the Confederacy provided a useful pool of 
talent. Southern state militias were, on balance, better prepared for war than 
those in the North. In February 1861, the Confederate Congress had agreed 
to raise 100,000 volunteers for up to a year's service. In May, it authorised an 
additional 400,000 troops for three years'service. Given its limited 
manufacturing capacity, the South's main problem was equipping the 
volunteers. In April, it was estimated that there were only 160,000 muskets 
in the whole of the South. 


What were the main 
features of the land 
war? 


^^KEY TERM 

Mobilisation The business 
of preparing a country for 
war, for example, calling up 
troops and supplying them 
with weapons and training. 
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^^KEY TERM 

Militia draft Conscription 
of men in the state militias. 


‘Armed mobs’? 

Helmuth von Moltke, the Prussian Chief of Staff in the 1860s and 1870s, 
characterised the military operations of fhe Civil War as merely. Two armed 
mobs chasing each other around the country, from which nothing could be 
learned.' There was some justification for this view in 1861. Compared with 
European armies, both the Union and Confederate armies were amateurish 
- from the top down. 

• Neither side had a recognisable high command structure. 

• Taking whatever advice seemed appropriate, both Lincoln and Davis had 
the job of appointing the chief officers. Political criteria, not just military 
concerns, played a role in these appointments. While some'political' 
generals became first-rate soldiers, many were incompetent. 

• Only a few junior officers had any military qualifications. Many were 
elected by the men under their command or were appointed by state 
governors, usually because of their social standing or political influence. 

• Most ordinary soldiers, unused to military discipline, had little time for 
army spit and polish. There was thus widespread insubordination. 

• From Lincoln and Davis's point of view, the main requirement in 1861 was 
to raise men quickly. Accepting locally and privately raised volunteer units 
met those needs much more rapidly than recruiting regular troops. 

Conscription 

In 1861, the problem was not for authorities to obtain men but to hold 
volunteers to manageable numbers. 

However, by early 1862 the flood of recruits had become a trickle. In March 
1862 Davis had little option but to introduce conscription. Every white male, 
aged 18 to 35 (soon raised to 45), was liable for military service. The length of 
service of those already in the army was extended to the duration of the war. 

In the North most states adopted a carrot and stick approach. The carrot was 
bounties - large sums of money offered to men who enlisted. The stick, 
initially, was the Militia Law Quly 1862).This empowered Lincoln to call state 
militias into Union service. Most states managed to enrol enough men but 
some had to introduce a militia draft to fill their quotas. In March 1863, the 
Union introduced conscription for all able-bodied men aged 20 to 45. Rich 
men were able to evade military service by hiring a substitute or paying a 
commutation fee of $300 which exempted them from one draft but not 
necessarily the next one. 

Under one-tenth of the men who fought in the Civil War were conscripted. 
But this statistic does not reflect the full effect of the Conscription Laws. The 
fact that conscripts were treated with contempt by veteran soldiers and had 
no choice in which regiment they served encouraged men to volunteer. 

Both sides raised massive armies. By 1865, some 900,000 men had fought for 
the Confederacy; the Union enlisted about 2.1 million men. 
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The impact of the rifle-musket 

Improvements in military technology changed the nature of warfare. In 
previous wars the smoothbore musket, which had an effective range of less 
than 100 yards, had been the main infantry weapon. Given the musket's 
range, infantry charges could often overwhelm an enemy position, as US 
troops had shown in the Mexican War. However, by 1861 the smoothbore 
had been supplanted by the rifle-musket. 

Rifling itself was not new, but loading rifled weapons prior to 1855 was a 
slow process. With the adoption of the minie ball, the rifle-musket could be 
fired as quickly as the smoothbore. Rifle-muskets were still muzzle-loading 
and single-shot (most men could fire three shots a minute) but the 
important fact was that they were accurate at up to 600 yards. This was to 
have a huge impact on the battlefield. 

In 1861-2, Union Ordnance Chief James Ripley opposed the introduction of 
repeating rifles on the grounds that soldiers might waste ammunition, which 
was in short supply. In 1864-5, repeating rifles, used mainly by cavalry units, 
gave Union armies an important advantage. If Ripley had contracted for 
repeating rifles earlier, the war might have ended sooner. 

Battle: attack and defence 

In 1861-2, with smoothbore muskets still the norm, troops tended to attack 
in mass formations. Once the rifle-musket became commonplace the 
defending force had a great advantage, especially if it had some protection. 

By 1864, virtually every position was entrenched. Given that frontal assaults 
tended to result in appalling casualties, commanders usually tried to turn the 
enemy's flank. The defenders'response was to keep the flanks well guarded. 
Thus, frontal charges were often inevitable if there was to be any battle at all. 

In large-scale battles, attacking infantry usually approached the enemy in 
lines of two ranks, each perhaps 1,000 men long. A second line followed 
about 250 yards behind the first. A third line was often held in reserve. The 
attack usually broke down into an'advance by rushes', men of the first line 
working forward, from one bit of cover to the next, with pauses to build up 
enough fire to cover the next rush. If the first line stalled, the second line 
would be fed in to restore the attack's momentum, followed, if necessary, by 
the third line. The assaulting force, at the moment of collision with the 
enemy, would thus often consist of one disordered mass with units 
intermixed. It was difficult for officers to retain control and follow up any 
success that might be achieved. 

Battles usually disintegrated into a series of engagements during which 
infantry traded volleys, charged and counter-charged. Most battles were 
hammering matches, not because of the stupidity of the commanders, but 
simply because of the nature of the combat. (In May 1864 some 19 million 
bullets were fired in a single week in North Virginia.) Both sides invariably 
sustained heavy losses. This made it difficult for the successful army to follow 


^^KEY TERM 

Minie ball An inch-long lead 
ball that expanded into the 
groove of the rifle-musket's 
barrel. 

Muzzle-loading Loaded 
down the barrel. 

Ordnance Chief The 

person who led the 
department responsible for 
the deployment and 
distribution of weapons and 
munitions. 
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up its victory. Usually the beaten army retreated a few miles to lick its 
wounds; the winners stayed in place to lick theirs. 

Politicians on both sides often denounced their generals for not pursuing a 
beaten foe - not understanding how difficult it was for a victorious army to 
gather supply trains and exhausted soldiers for a new attack. 

Cavalry 

The accuracy of rifle-fire meant that cavalry charges against unbroken 
infantry were suicidal. The main role of cavalry was to scout, make raids 
against supply lines, guard an army's flanks, screen its movements, obtain 
supplies and cover retreats. In battle cavalrymen often dismounted and 
fought as infantry rather than charging with sabres. About 20 per cent of 
Confederate troops and 15 per cent of Union troops were cavalry. 

At the start of the war Confederate cavalry were superior to those of the 
Union. This was partly the result of good morale and excellent leaders like 
Jeb Stuart and Nathan Bedford Forrest. Confederate superiority was also 
helped by the fact that cavalry units were organised into one autonomous 
unit, rather than being attached piecemeal to infantry regiments as was the 
case in the Union army until 1863. By 1863, Union cavalry were as good as 
Confederate cavalry and thereafter probably better, as they were better 
armed and had better horses. 


^^KEY TERM 

Rebel armies Confederates 
were called rebels or ‘rebs’ 
by Union forces. 


Artillery 

The rifle-musket forced artillerymen to retire to safer, but less effective, 
ranges. The terrain over which much of the war was fought did not help the 
artillery. Rugged country and extensive forests ensured that few battlefields 
offered large areas of open ground where guns could be used to maximum 
effect. Union armies almost always had greater artillery strength than rebel 
armies. The North had the manufacturing potential to produce more - and 
better - guns. Rebel artillery units possessed a patchwork of widely different 
guns. Some were manufactured in the Confederacy, some purchased abroad 
and others captured from Union armies. 


Communications 

Strategy and tactics were affected by improvements in communication: 

• Both sides used railroads to move men and to keep them supplied. The 
North had a much more extensive railroad system than the South. 

• On the Mississippi River and its tributaries, steamboats played a vital role. 

• The telegraph enabled commanders to communicate directly with units 
on widely separated fronts, thus ensuring co-ordinated movement. 


The war’s main theatres 

• The Confederate capital Richmond, the principal target of Union forces, 
was only 100 miles from Washington. The area north of Richmond was 
thus to be the scene of bitter fighting. In North Virginia, a flat coastal strip 
gave way to rolling hills and then to the Appalachian Mountains. 
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• Between the Appalachians and the Mississippi lay a vast region of plains 
and hills, extending from Kentucky and Tennessee in the north to the Gulf 
Coast in the south. The sheer size of the West, its lack of natural lines of 
defence, and the fact that the main rivers flowed into the heart of the 
Confederacy meant that the West was the rebels' 'soft underbelly'. 

• West of the Mississippi was a huge but thinly populated area. The fighting 
here was small scale; none of the campaigns had a major effect on the 
war's outcome. 

• There was a guerrilla dimension to the war, especially in Missouri, 
Kentucky, Arkansas and Tennessee. 


The naval war 

In April 1861, the Union, on paper, had a fleet of 90 ships but few were ready 
for action. There were only 8,800 men in the navy. However, the Union did 
have a large merchant marine, from which it could draw vessels and men. 
The Confederacy had no navy at all in 1861. Although some 300 naval 
officers joined the Confederacy, the likelihood of their finding ships to 
command seemed minimal. Nearly all US shipbuilding capacity was in the 
North. 

As soon as the war began the North bought scores of merchant ships, armed 
them and sent them to do blockade duty. By December 1861, the Union had 
over 260 warships and 100 more were under construction. Much of this 
expansion was due to the dynamism of Navy Secretary Gideon Welles and 
Assistant Secretary Gustavus Fox. 

Blockading the South was crucial. If the Confederacy could sell its cotton in 
Europe and purchase weapons and manufactured goods in return, the war 
might continue indefinitely. Given the 3,500 miles of Southern coastline, the 
blockade was easier to declare than to enforce. But as the months went by 
the blockade grew tighter, hindering the Confederacy's war effort. 

The Union was also able to use its naval supremacy to transport its troops 
and to strike at Confederate coastal targets. In April 1862, New Orleans, the 
Confederacy's largest town, was captured by Admiral Farragut. 


What were the 
main features of 
the naval war? 


KEY TERM 

Guerrilla war A type of 
warfare in which small bands 
of men, often not regular 
troops, harass enemy forces 
(for example, by attacking 
outposts, patrols and supply 
lines) and then return to 
homes and hideouts until 
called out to fight again. 

Merchant marine Ships 
involved in trade, not war. 

Ironclad warship A ship 
made of iron or protected 
by iron plates. 


Secretary of the Confederate Navy Stephen Mallory had to create a navy 
from scratch. Appreciating that the Confederacy could never out-build the 
Union, he realised that its only hope was the bold adoption of new weapons. 
Aware of British and French experiments with ironclad warships, Mallory 
believed that the best chance to break the Union blockade was for the 
Confederacy to build several of these revolutionary vessels. In the summer of 
1861 he ordered the conversion of the Merrimack (a scuttled Union frigate 
which the Confederacy had managed to raise) into an ironclad. 


The Confederacy's greatest moment in the naval war came on 8 March 1862 
when the Merrimack (renamed the Virginia and with its sides sheathed with 
iron plate) sank two blockading ships. For one day the Confederate navy 
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. Oct. 1862 

(lost Jan. 1863) 


Gulf of 
Mexico 


CIS Union blockade 

• Nassau Blockade-running centres 

(Xj Union operations on Western rivers 

• Mobile Main Confederate ports 

- Main Union operations 



The naval war 


ruled the waves. Unfortunately for Mallory, fhe Union had ifs own ironclad, 
fhe Monitor. On 9 March, fhe firsf ironclad encounfer in hisfory occurred. 
Neifher fhe Virginia nor fhe Monitor was able fo sink fhe ofher, buf fhe 
Virginia was so damaged fhaf if was forced fo return to port and was later 
abandoned. 

The Confederacy could scarcely refain a monopoly of new naval weapons. 

If had fo sfrefch ifs resources fo build one ironclad; fhe Union was able fo 
mass-produce fhem. 

The ‘inland sea’ 

Confederafe craff were no mafch for fhe heavily armed and armoured Union 
squadrons operafing on fhe Wesfern rivers. Gunboafs helped Union froops 
fo capture a number of key Confederafe forfresses. ByAugusf 1862, Union 
forces confrolled all fhe Mississippi excepf a 150-mile sfrefch from Vicksburg 
fo Porf Hudson. 
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Commerce raiders 

The Confederacy purchased a number of fasf raiders (such as fhe Alabama) 
from Brifain. These raiders sank or captured some 200 Union merchant ships. 
Although never seriously threatening Union commerce, the raiders' exploits 
helped Southern morale. Unable to find safe ports for refitting, most were 
eventually hunted down and sunk. 


A ‘totaP war? 

Historian Mark Neely, Jr. has claimed that the war was not a total war. He 
stresses that the Union government never tried to control the North's 
economy or to mobilise all its resources. Moreover, there was little of the 
ruthlessness and cruelty that characterised twentieth-century wars. On the 
whole, civilians were safe. Women were rarely raped. The'hard war'policies 
adopted by Union generals Sherman and Sheridan in 1864 (see 
pages 185-6) were designed to damage property, not kill. 

However, as historian James McPherson has pointed out,'The Civil War 
mobilised human resources on a scale unmatched by any other event in 
American history except, perhaps. World War IT' In fact, far more American 
men (proportionately) were mustered than in the Second World War. The 
Civil War was more total in the South than in the North. A quarter of white 
men of military age in the Confederacy lost their lives. Moreover, the Union 
eventually did all it could to destroy the South's economic resources. 


Was the Civil War a 
total war? 


^^KEY TERM 

Total war A war in which 
both sides try to employ all 
their manpower and 
material resources to defeat 
the enemy, thus affecting 
the lives of virtually all 
citizens. 

Johnny Reb Confederate 
soldiers' nickname. 

Billy Yank Union soldiers' 
nickname. 


The first modern war? 

Given railways, the telegraph, the rifle-musket and iron, steam-driven ships, 
many historians see the Civil War as more akin to the First World War 
(1914-18) than the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars (1792-1815). 


To what extent was 
the Civil War the first 
modern war? 


However, there was no battle in the entire war when there were more than 
100,000 men on each side. The strategy and tactics of the armies would have 
been familiar to Napoleon and British Admiral Nelson would have felt at 
home in most of the ships. Horse-drawn transport remained the norm. 
Experiments with machine guns, submarines and underwater mines were 
rudimentary and made little impact on the war's outcome. Given the state of 
communications. Civil War generals could barely command, still less control, 
their men on battlefields. 


The war came half way between the Napoleonic Wars and the First World 
War. Not surprisingly it showed features of both. 


The soldiers’ experience 

Historian Bell Wiley believed that the similarities between'Johnny Reb'and 
'Billy Yank'far outweighed the differences. Nevertheless, he accepted that 
there were some differences. Some 20 per cent of Union troops had been 
born overseas, mainly in Ireland and Germany. By 1865,10 per cent of Union 


Did Union and 
Confederate soldiers 
have similar 
experiences of war? 






troops were African Americans. In contrast, 95 per cent of rebel soldiers were 
white native-born Southerners. According to Wiley, Union soldiers were 
better educated and held a less romantic view of the war. Southern troops 
were reputed to be more independent and less likely to take military 
discipline seriously. 

Soldiers’ commitment 

Bell Wiley believed that most soldiers had little idea of what they were 
fighting for. Historian Reid Mitchell reached a similar conclusion: the 
soldiers 'may well have fought during the Civil War for reasons having less 
to do with ideology than with masculine identity'. Historian James 
McPherson disagrees. After examining a cross-section of letters, he claims 
that the majority of men on both sides were fully aware of the issues at stake 
and passionately concerned about them. Southerners believed that they 
were defending hearth and home against an invading army and saw the 
conflict as the second War for Independence. Northerners knew they were 
fighting to save the Union. Thus men on both sides were motivated by 
simple but very strong patriotism. 

Military organisation 

Military units usually consisted of men who came from the same 
neighbourhoods. The closeness of the soldiers to their home community was 
a powerful impetus for military service. Soldiers were aware that any 
cowardice or misdoing was reported home. So, too, was bravery. 

Age, health and fitness 

The average age of soldiers was 25. Eighty per cent of the men were between 
18 and 30 years old, but drummer boys as young as nine signed on (the 
youngest boy killed in battle was twelve) and there were also soldiers over 
60. Physical examinations of recmits were often a sham. This accounts for the 
fact that scores of women managed to enlist by passing as men. 

Equipment 

Union soldiers were better equipped than the rebels. By 1862, most Union 
infantry wore a blue uniform. Some Confederate soldiers wore grey. Others 
wore clothes they had stripped from the enemy dead and dyed butternut - a 
yellowish-brown colour. 

Ordinary soldiers carried nearly everything they would need to fight the 
enemy and survive the elements. At the very least, a soldier bore a rifle, 
bayonet, cartridge box, haversack, cape, blanket and canteen. Many also 
carried a razor, towel, soap, comb, knife, writing implement, Bible, an 
oil-cloth groundsheet, socks, money, tobacco pouch, matches, a pipe, eating 
utensils and a cup. 

Supplies 

Union soldiers were better fed than Confederates. The only criticism that 
British observers could make of the Union army ration (which mainly 
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comprised salted meat and hard bread) was that there was too much of it. 
Supply problems meant that Southern troops often had to scavenge for 
whafever they could get. 

Lack of romance 

For most men the novelty of army life was short-lived. In its place came 
homesickness and sheer tedium. In the summer, soldiers suffered from heaf 
and from the fact that they were constantly on the move. During the winter, 
tents, log huts or makeshift shanties were poor protection from the weather. 
Inattention to latrine procedures and garbage pits meant that there was 
usually an overbearing stench. 

Recreation 

In camp, and on the march, men sought to overcome the boredom of army 
roufine. Music helped fo susfain morale. Regimental bands welcomed 
recruits, provided entertainment in camp and inspired troops both on the 
march and in battle. Each side had its own favourite songs: Union troops 
liked'Battle Cry of Freedom'and'John Brown's Body'; Confederafes liked 
'Dixie'and the'Bonnie Blue Flag'. Sports - boxing, wrestling and baseball - 
were popular. So was gambling. Soldiers often frequented brothels when 
they were on leave. Leave, however, was something of a rarity in both 
armies. 


Battle 

While actual fighting took up only a small part of a soldier's time, battle was 
often at the forefront of men's minds. Mosf soldiers, initially shocked by the 
smoke, crash of muskefry and cannon-fire, fought well. Amazingly, men 
often begged for the privilege of carrying their regiment's colours, knowing 
full well fhaf in baffle colour-bearers were among the first to die. 

Medical care 

Some 360,000 Union soldiers died in the war. About 67,000 were killed in 
action, 43,000 died of wounds and 224,000 died of disease. (Anofher 24,000 
died from unknown - or ofher - causes.) Confederafe sfafisfics (which are 
less accurafe) indicafe a comparable situation. Dysentery, typhoid, 
pneumonia and malaria were the main killers. While disease mortality was 
terribly high, far fewer soldiers died from disease fhan in the Napoleonic or 
Crimean Wars. Indeed, the US Surgeon General wrote that the Union 
army's death rate from disease was'lower than has been observed in any 
army since the world began'. This was largely because, by the standards of 
the time, medical care was good. 

Although neither side had adequate facilities in 1861, this was generally put 
right as the war progressed. Ambulance corps were established to give first 
aid on the battlefield and remove fhe wounded to dressing stations and field 
hospifals. Bofh sides consfrucfed a network of hospifals of asfonishing size 
(fhe Confederafe Chimborazo Hospifal could cope with 8,000 patients) and 


^^KEY TERM 

Crimean War In 1854, 
Britain and France went to 
war against Russia to protect 
Turkey. Most of the war, 
which lasted until 1856, was 
fought in the area of Russia 
known as the Crimea. 
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commendable efficiency. Soon over 3,200 women were working as nurses. 
(Previously army nursing had been an all-male concern.) Nurses such as 
Clara Barton won repufafions akin to Florence Nightingale's in the Crimean 
War. The main problem was the state of knowledge of medicine and public 
healfh, rather than lack of compefence on the part of army docfors and 
nurses. 


SOURCE B 


Was the photographer who 
took Source B most likely to 
have been a Northerner or 
Southerner? Explain your 
answer. 


Photography was a ^ 

fairly new technology at 
the time of the Civil 
War. To what degree 
and in what ways might 
the addition of visual 
coverage of the conflict 
have affected people’s 
understanding of the 
war? (Perception and 
Emotion) 


Confederate soldiers, killed at the Battle of Antietam (1862), lie along a 
dirt road. 



Desertion 

One in seven Confederate and one in ten Union troops deserted. They did so 
for a variety of reasons: boredom, fear, concern for families af home, and lack 
of commitment. The fact that the odds were in favour of the escape attempt 
succeeding also encouraged desertion. Union and Confederate authorities 
did their best to lure deserters back into the ranks with periodic amnesties. 
There was little consistency in the punishment meted out to deserters who 
were caught. Some were branded with the letter D for deserter; some were 
sentenced to hard labour; a few were shof. 

Prisoners of war 

Prisoner exchange was fhe norm in the first two years of fhe war. In 1863, 
the Union suspended exchange of prisoners, technically on the grounds of 
Confederafe violafions of agreements (particularly with regard to black 
prisoners), but actually because the smaller populated South had more to 
gain from exchanges. Thus, in 1863-4, both sides had to deal with thousands 
of capfives. Warehouses, schools, even open fields, were used as prison 
camps. Mosf were over-crowded and prisoners had inadequafe food, shelter. 
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clothing and medical services, resulting in high mortality rates. Union 
prisoners particularly suffered. This was more by accident than intent. By 
1864, the Confederacy was having difficulty feeding its own people, never 
mind captured Yankees. The most notorious prison camp was Andersonville 
- the fourth biggest'settlement'within the Confederacy by 1864. Over a 
quarter of the camp's 50,000 inmates died from malnutrition and disease. 
During the war, 194,743 Union soldiers were imprisoned. Some 30,128 died. 
Of the Confederates, 214,865 prisoners were taken; 25,976 died. 

SOURCE C 

Extracts from letters written by Tally Simpson of the 3rd South Carolina 
Volunteers during 1862. Simpson was a well-educated and thoughtful 
man who fought for the Confederacy in all the major engagements in the 
Virginia theatre from 1861 to 1863. Surprisingly, given that he was from a 
rich family (he took a slave with him to war), he never rose above the 
rank of corporal. (Tally Simpson was killed at the battle of Chickamauga 
in 1863, see page 179.) 

Custis'Farm on the Peninsula, Va. April 24th 1862 
Dear Sister 

... We are still living in the open air without tents, but with little houses made of 
blankets, we make out very well. I am doing remarkably well with the small 
amount of clothing I have on hand. I am fearful about keeping myself shod. My 
boots are giving way, and there are no prospects for another pair ... During our 
idle hours, we pass our times in reading, fishing and thinking of the women ... 
Zion is in good health and spirits. 

Camp Jackson, Va. Wednesday, June 18th 1862 

Dear Sister 

... The dull routine of camp life continues daily, and I am becoming entirely 
disgusted with anything that pertains to this form of life. Drill, drill, drill; work, 
work, work; and guard, guard, guard. Eat, e-a-t. Alas. Would that we had eating 
to do in proportion to work and drill. But nothing but bacon and bread, bread 
and bacon. Occasionally we get cowpeas which I consider a great luxury. We are 
all doing finely, but I have had a very severe cough for some time which of late 
has rather frightened me. Zion is well again and sends his love to Hester and his 
family and begs to be remembered to the white family. 

Camp Near Martinsburg, Va. Sept 24th 1862 

My very dear little Sis 

... the sun shines beautifully. The soldiers are grouped around laughing and 
conversing gaily, some eating, others cooking, and many otherwise occupied. 

I however am differently inclined this afternoon and feel that a short confab with 
the darling ones at home sweet home will afford me ten thousand times more 
pleasure than the participation in any little scenes enacted in camp ... Oh! Sister, 
how my heart is filled with gratitude to God for his mercy toward me and his 


1 What does Source C 
suggest about a) the 
concerns and b) the 
convictions of 
Confederate soldiers? 

2 Comment on the 
references to Zion in 
Source C. 
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kind protection of my life thus far. I feel that your prayers and my own have been 
heard and answered. I shall ever pray that I may continue in the path of 
righteousness, and that should I fall, it shall be in defence of a glorious cause 
with a sweet assurance of a home in Heaven. 


Conclusion 

The romantic assumptions of 1861 were soon shattered by the harsh reality 
of war. One in five of the soldiers who fought in the Civil War died in it. Yet 
most soldiers came to look back on the war with pride and nostalgia. 

Perhaps there was more reason for pride than nostalgia. The hard school of 
experience turned the enthusiastic mobs of 1861 into resilient soldiers whose 
powers of endurance astounded European observers. 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The nature of the war 
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The Confederate 


war effort 


► Key question: How effectively did the Confederacy fight the war? 


President Davis 

Davis remains a controversial figure. His Vice-President, Alexander Stephens, 
thought him,'weak, timid, petulant, peevish, obstinate'and blamed him for 
practically everything that went wrong in the war. Historian David Potter 
saw Davis's performance as the most important reason why the Confederacy 
lost the war, claiming that if Davis and Lincoln had reversed roles, the 
Confederacy might have won. 


How effective a leader 
was Jefferson Davis? 


The case against Davis 

Davis certainly had his failings. One of these was his inability to establish 
good working relationships with many of his colleagues. He quarrelled with 
military commanders and leading politicians and found it hard to work with 
men who enjoyed less than his full approval. Perhaps the high turnover in 
his cabinet is proof of his inability to cement firm relationships. In the course 
of the war, he appointed no fewer than four Secretaries of State and six 
Secretaries of War. 


Davis is also blamed for meddling in the affairs of subordinates. Finding it 
hard to prioritise and to delegate, he got bogged down in detail. Indecision is 
seen as another of his failings; lengthy cabinet meetings often came to no 
conclusion. While some contemporaries accused Davis of having despotic 
tendencies, historians have criticised him for exercising his powers too 
sparingly. He has also been blamed for failing to communicate effectively. At 
a time when the Confederacy needed revolutionary inspiration, he is seen as 
being too conservative. 

The case for Davis 

Davis did and does have his defenders. In 1861, unlike Lincoln, he came to 
the presidency with useful military and administrative experience: he had 
fought in the Mexican War and had been Secretary of War from 1853 to 1857. 
He had, from the outset, a more realistic view of the situation than most 
Southerners. General Robert E. Lee praised Davis and said he could think of 
no one who could have done a better job. 

The fact that Davis appointed Lee says much for his military good sense. 
Despite later accusations, he did not over-command his forces. To generals 
he tmsted, like Lee, he gave considerable freedom. 

Davis supported tough measures when necessary, even when these ran 
contrary to concerns about states'rights and individual liberty. He promoted 
the 1862 Conscription Act, imposed martial law in areas threatened by 


^^KEY TERM 

Martial law The suspension 
of ordinary administration 
and policing and, in its place, 
the exercise of military 
authority. 
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^^KEY TERM 

Impressment of supplies 

Confiscation of goods. 


Union invasion, supported the impressment of supplies, and urged high 
taxes on cotton and slaves. 

As the war went on, he forced himself fo become a more public figure, 
making several tours of the South to try to rekindle flagging faith. He 
probably did as much as anyone could to hold together the Confederacy. 
Few have questioned his dedication to the rebel cause or the intense work 
he put into a difficult job, the stress of which increasingly took its toll. Far 
from his performance contributing to Confederate defeat, it may be that his 
leadership ensured that the Confederacy held out for as long as it did. 


How competent was 
Davis’s cabinet? 


Davis’s cabinet 

In all, Davis made sixteen appointments to head the six cabinet departments. 
Judah Benjamin accounted for three of these as he was appointed, in 
succession, to Justice, War and State. A brilliant lawyer (the first Jew to hold 
high political office in the USA), he owed his survival to his ability and to his 
close relationship with Davis; no other adviser had his ear so often or so 
influentially. Benjamin, Stephen Mallory (Navy) and John Reagan 
(Postmaster General) served in the cabinet from start to finish. 


The high turnover in the War and State departments resulted not from feuds 
between Davis and his Secretaries, but from Congressional criticisms that 
sometimes forced Davis to accept resignations. Benjamin was usually 
prepared to take the blame for events, if by so doing he sheltered Davis. 
Davis's cabinet met frequently and deliberated for hours. He usually heeded 
the advice he was given. For the most part he left his Secretaries to get on 
with running their departments, involving himself only in the detailed 
decision making of the War Department. 

Most of the Secretaries were capable men and government operations 
functioned reasonably smoothly for much of the war. The War Department, 
with over 57,000 civilian employees at its height, was easily the largest office. 
James Seddon, the longest serving War Secretary (November 1862-February 
1865), was energetic and clear-thinking, as was his Assistant Secretary John 
Campbell. 


Did the Confederate 
Congress support 
Davis? 


The Confederate Congress 

Congressmen in the Provisional Congress (in 1861-2) were selected by their 
state legislatures. After this, there were two elected Congresses, the first from 
1862 to 1864, the second from 1864 to 1865, each consisting of a House and 
Senate. 


Of the 267 men who served as Confederate Congressmen, about a third had 
sat in the US Congress. There was no two-party system. Men who had once 
been political enemies tried to present a united front. It may be, however, 
that the absence of an'officiaTopposition resulted in less channelling of 
political activity and more squabbling. Davis, moreover, had no party 
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Jefferson Davis, 1808-89 


Jefferson Davis was born in Kentucky and raised in 
Mississippi. After being educated at West Point, he 
settled upon a military career and fought in the Black 
Hawk War of 1832. In 1835, shattered by the death of 
his first wife Sarah (Zachary Taylor's daughter who had 
married Davis against her father's wishes), he resigned 
his commission and sought seclusion at his Briarfield 
plantation at Davis Bend, Mississippi. In 1845 he 
married Varina Howell and was elected to Congress. 
The following year he resigned to serve in the Mexican 
War. Rising to the rank of colonel, he fought with 
distinction, helping to win the battle of Buena Vista. 

As a US Senator (1847-51), he advocated the 
expansion of slavery. After an unsuccessful campaign 
for the governorship of Mississippi (1851), he served 
as Secretary of War (1853-7). He returned to the 
Senate in 1857, resigning when Mississippi seceded in 
1861. He had hoped for a high military command in 
the Confederacy and was thus disappointed by his 
selection as president of the Confederate states. 

He worked hard to establish and protect the new 
nation but his insistence on strong centralised power 
to conduct the Civil War alienated many states-rights 
Southerners. His detractors believe that his rigid 
personality and inability to build consensus amounted 
to a failure of leadership which contributed to the 
Confederacy's defeat. Fleeing Richmond in April 1865, 
he was captured in Georgia. Imprisoned for two years, 
he was never brought to trial. 


He spent the years after 
the war writing his 
memoirs and trying to 
justify the course of 
secession and war. 

How good a president 
was Davis? 

Historians have had very 
different views. 

Historian Bell Wiley: 

'Davis neither realised the 
importance of cultivating good will nor was he willing 
to pay the price of being a popular leader.' 

Historians David Donald, Jean Baker and Michael Holt: 

'Much of the criticism of the Confederate president 
fails to take into account the insuperable difficulties 
of his position and to realize that no other Southern 
political leader even approached Davis in stature.' 

Historian Steven Channing: 

'Yet despite the criticisms and vituperations, Davis 
somehow gave the Confederacy a sense of identity and 
purpose. His 'energy, sagacity, and indomitable will', 
wrote a New York Times reporter who met him, 'was all 
that kept the Confederacy going'. He might be 'cold, 
reserved, imperious', but 'he could be the tool of no 
man: without him, the Rebellion would crumble to 
pieces in a day'.' 



organisation to mobilise support or to help him formulate legislative policy 
and guide bills through Congress. 

The Confederate Congress often found itself on the horns of a dilemma. 
While wanting to pass measures that would ensure victory, it was aware of 
its'sacred heritage'to preserve states'rights. These two principles often 
clashed. 

In 1861-2, most Congressmen rallied round Davis. Accordingly, the 
administration's measures, even those seen as anti-states'rights, passed 
almost intact. However, as morale deteriorated under the impact of military 
setbacks, inflation and terrible casualty lists, opposition grew, both inside 
and outside Congress. 

This was reflected in the 1863 Congressional elections. Almost 40 per cent of 
the members of the second Congress were new to that body and many were 
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opposed to Davis. His opponents defy easy categorisation. Some held 
extreme states'rights views; others simply disagreed with the way the war 
was being waged. A small minority wanted peace. Not surprisingly the 
'opposition'never formed a cohesive voting bloc. Thus there was no major 
rift between Congress and Davis. 


Did the Confederacy 
‘die of states’ rights’? 


States’ rights 

To wage a successful war, the Confederacy had to have the full co-operation 
of all its states. It also needed a central government strong enough to make 
the most of the South's resources. Some state leaders were not keen to 
concede too much power to Richmond. Appealing to the principle of states' 
rights (for which they had seceded), they resisted many of the efforts of 
Davis's adminisfrafion to centralise the running of fhe war effort. Governors 
Joseph Brown of Georgia and Zebulon Vance of North Carolina are often 
blamed for nof working for the common cause. Brown, for example, opposed 
conscription and exempted thousands of Georgians from the draft by 
enrolling them in bogus state militia units. 


^^KEY TERM 

Impressing Forcing into 
government service. 


In reality, however, most state governments co-operated effectively with 
Davis. AU the 28 men who served as state governors, including Brown and 
Vance, were committed to the Confederacy. As commanders-in-chief of their 
states, they had more power in war than in peace and were not averse to 
using this power. They initiated most of the necessary legislation at state 
level - impressing slaves and declaring martial law. As a result, they often 
found themselves vying more with their own state legislatures than with 
Richmond. 


Did the Confederacy 
‘die of democracy’? 


Confederate liberty and democracy 

In 1862, Davis boasted that, in contrast to the Union,'there has been no act 
on our part to impair personal liberty or the freedom of speech, of thought or 
of the press'. Protecting individual rights might seem an important aim 
(albeit an unusual one for a state whose cornerstone was slavery). However, 
historian David Donald claimed that concern for individual liberties cost the 
South the war. Unwilling to take tough action against internal dissent, 
Donald thought the Confederacy'died of democracy'. 


Donald's argument is not convincing. The notion that Davis could have 
created a government machine that could have suppressed civil liberties - 
and that if it had done so it might have triumphed - is nonsense. Davis, like 
most Southerners, was fighting for what he saw as traditional American 
values, which he could not easily abandon. Such action would have alienated 
the public whose support was essential. 


Donald's supposition that the Confederacy allowed total individual freedom 
is also mistaken. In 1862, Congress authorised Davis to declare martial law in 
areas threatened by the enemy and, given the widespread opposition to 
conscription, allowed him to suspend the right of habeas corpus in order 
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that draft evaders might be apprehended. Nor was there total freedom of 
speech. Alfhough there was no specific legislation, public pressures that had 
long stifled discussion abouf slavery succeeded in imposing loyalty to the 
Confederacy. 

In shorf, if is unlikely fhaf fhe preservation of basic freedoms, in so far as 
they were preserved, had more than a marginal impact on the Confederacy's 
demise. 


Financing the war 

The Confederacy was always likely fo find it difficult to finance a long war. It 
had few gold reserves and fhe Union blockade made if difficult to sell cotton 
and to raise money from fariffs. Taxes on income, profifs and property, levied 
in 1863, were unpopular, difficult to administer and failed to bring in 
sufficient revenue. State governments, which raised the taxes, were often 
reluctant to send money to Richmond. Rather than tax their citizens, states 
often borrowed money or printed it in the form of sfafe nofes fo pay fheir 
dues, fhus worsening inflationary pressures. 


How successfully did 
the Confederacy 
finance the war? 


SOURCE D 

Extract from the Richmond Dispatch newspaper, July 1863, showing 
inflation in Richmond 1860-3 

The Resulfs of Exforfion and Speculation - The state of affairs brought about 
by the speculating and extortion practiced upon the public cannot be better 
illustrated than by the following grocery bill for one week for a small family, in 
which prices before the war and those of present are compared: 


To what extent is Source D 
likely to be a reliable source 
of evidence for food prices 
in the Confederacy? 


1860 


1863 


Bacon, tOlbs at 121/20. 

. $1.25 

Bacon, lOlbs at 1$ . 

. $10.00 

Flour, 30lbs at 5o. 

. 1.50 

Flour, 30lbs at 12y2C . 

3.75 

Sugar, 5lbs at 8c. 

.40 

Sugar, 5lbs at $1.15 . 

5.75 

Coffee, 4lbs at 12y2C. 

.50 

Coffee, 4lbs at $5 . 

. 20.00 

Tea (green), V 2 \b at $1 . 

.50 

Tea (green), y 2 lb at $16 . 

8.00 

Lard, 41 bs at 121/20. 

.50 

Lard, 4lbs at $1 . 

4.00 

Butter, 3lbs at 25c. 

.75 

Butter, 3lbs at $1.75 . 

5.25 

Meal, Ipk at 25c. 

.25 

Meal, Ipk at $1 . 

1.00 

Candles, 2lbs at 15c . 

.30 

Candles, 2lbs at $1.25 . 

2.50 

Soap, 5lbs at 10c . 

.50 

Soap, 5lbs at $1.10 . 

5.50 

Pepper and salt (about) . 

.10 

Pepper and salt (about) . 

2.50 

Total . 

. $6.55 

Total . 

. $68.25 


^^KEY TERM 

Draft evaders Those 
who avoided conscription. 

Inflationary pressure 

An increase in the quantity 
of money in circulation, 
resulting in a decline in its 
value. 
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In 1863, in an effort to feed Southern troops, Congress passed the 
Impressment Act, allowing the seizure of goods to support the armies at the 
front line, and the Taxation-in-kind Act, authorising government agents to 
collect 10 per cent of produce from all farmers. Davis accepted the unfairness 
of these measures but thought them justified by'absolute necessity. He may 
have been right. Taxation-in-kind did help to supply rebel armies during the 
last two years of the war. 

Only 8 per cent of the Confederacy's income was derived from taxes. This 
meant it had to borrow. In February 1861, Congress allowed Treasury 
Secretary Christopher Memminger to raise $15 million in bonds and stock 
certificates. Guaranteed with cotton, there were initially many buyers, both 
within the Confederacy and abroad. But after 1863, when the tide of baffle 
turned against the Confederacy, European financiers - and Southerners 
- were reluctant to risk loaning money to what seemed like a lost cause. 

Given that the Confederacy was only able to raise one-third of its war costs 
through taxes, bonds and loans, Memminger had little option but to print 
vast amounts of Treasury paper money. Individual states, towns, banks and 
railway companies also issued paper notes. Thus by 1865 prices in the 
eastern Confederacy were over 5,000 times the 1861 levels. This led to 
widespread suffering. Memminger's efforts to slow down inflation proved 
inadequate. Attempts to fix prices, for example, encouraged hoarding, thus 
exacerbating shortages of vital produce. 

Massive inflation and a spiralling debt forced Memminger to resign in 1864. 
His successor, George Trenholm, tried to reduce the amount of money in 
circulafion but by 1864-5 the Confederacy was on its last legs and the 
financial sifuafion desperate. 

Given that inflation helped to erode Southern morale, Memminger has often 
been singled out for blame. In fairness, it is hard to see what else he could 
have done. Shortages of basic commodities, resulting from the breakdown of 
the railroad system and from the blockade, meant that inflation was 
inevitable. 


How successful was 
the Confederate 
economy? 


The economic impact of the war on the 
Confederacy 

Efforts to manage the economy 

In many respects, Davis's government acted forcefully to place the South's 
economy on a war footing and to expand its industrial base. Before the war, 
most Southerners took the view that economic development was beyond the 
proper scope of the central government's powers. But after 1861 officials 
intruded into almost every aspect of economic life as regulafions abounded 
to manage conscription, manufacturing and transportation. The result was 
that the Richmond government played a much greater role in economic 
matters than Lincoln's government did in the North. 
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The Ordnance Bureau, ably led by Josiah Gorgas, a Northerner who stayed 
loyal to his Southern wife rather than to Pennsylvania, played a crucial role. 
By 1863, there were enough arsenals, factories and gunpowder works in the 
South to keep its armies supplied with the basic tools of war. 

The War Department also assumed increasing control over the South's 
railway system: 

• Companies were required to share spare parts and rolling stock. 

• Railway schedules were regulated. 

• Draft exemptions were issued to ensure that railway companies had 
skilled workers. 

Blockade running 

Steps were taken to regulate foreign trade. In 1863 a law required all 
blockade-runners to carry, as at least one-third of fheir cargo, coffon ouf 
and war supplies in. In 1864 the importation of luxury goods withouf a 
special permit was banned. 

Blockade-running was remarkably successful. Hundreds of ships - some 
sfafe-owned, some Confederafe government-owned, but most owned by 
private individuals from the Confederacy and Britain (where most were built) 
- were involved. The most popular routes were from Nassau in the Bahamas 
to Charleston and from Bermuda fo Wilmington, North Carolina. Given the 
advantage of surprise and speed, blockade-runners sfood a 75 per cent 
chance of success - a success rate which continued until the last months of 
the war. Overall, the South imported 60 per cent of its small arms, 75 per 
cent of its saltpetre and nearly all its paper for making cartridges. 

State governments 

State governments played an important economic role. Most tried to regulate 
the distribution of scarce goods, such as salt. Successful efforts were also 
made to ensure that farmers shifted from cotfon to food production. There 
was a reduction in the cotton crop, from over 4 million bales in 1861 to only 
300,000 bales in 1864. 

Confederate socialism 

'Confederate socialism'should not be exaggerated. Short of framed 
personnel, Richmond was nof up to the task of carrying ouf many of ifs 
ambitious schemes. In the final analysis, mosf of whaf was achieved was fhe 
resulf of privafe and local initiative, not Confederate order. Davis's 
government mainly confined ifs activities to the military sphere. Even here, 
private enterprise was crucial. The Tredegar Ironworks at Richmond, the 
South's main ordnance producer, remained in private control. 


^^KEY TERM 

Ordnance Bureau The 

government agency 
responsible for acquiring war 
materials. 

Draft exemptions 

Workers in key industries did 
not have to serve in the 
armed forces. 

Blockade-runners Ships, 
mainly built in Britain (and 
manned mainly by British 
seamen), which tried to 
evade the Union warships 
blockading Southern ports in 
an effort to trade with the 
Confederacy. 

Saltpetre Potassium nitrate 
- a vital ingredient of 
gunpowder. 

Confederate socialism 

The Richmond government’s 
attempts to control the 
Confederate economy. 


Confederate economic failure 

The Confederate government could have done more to limit the war's 
economic effects: 
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• More could have been done to supervise the railroad system which, 
handicapped by shortages of materials and labour, slowly collapsed. Thus 
raw materials destined for factories and foodstuffs bound for armies were 
often left at depots for want of transport. 

• Cotton might have been used to better effect, especially early in the war. 
The embargo on cotton exports (see page 191), supported if nof officially 
sancfioned by Davis, had two aims: to ensure that planters turned to food 
production, and to create a cotton scarcity that might lead to foreign 
recognition. More food was produced but the embargo failed to have 
much impact on Britain (see pages 191-4). Had cotton been exported in 
1861 (when the Union blockade was weak), money from the proceeds 
could have been used to buy vital war supplies. Instead, Southern agents 
in Europe were handicapped by lack of funds. 

• The Confederate government could have taken action sooner to control 
shipments of the blockade-runners. Before 1863, many blockade-runners 
were more concerned with making money than with helping the 
Confederacy, often bringing in luxury goods rather than essentials. By the 
time Davis's government got its blockade-running act together, many 
Southern ports had been captured. 

• Given that many plantations turned to food producfion, which was less 
labour intensive than cotton growing, more slaves could have been 
impressed into government service and used for non-combaf labour. 

By 1865, the Confederate economy was near collapse. Machinery was 
wearing out and could not be replaced. Sources of raw materials were lost as 
Union forces took over large areas of the South. The breakdown of the 
railroad system, much of which was destroyed by Union armies, proved 
decisive in the Confederacy's final demise. 

What impact did the ”► The social impact of the war 

war have on Southern r i 

society? Confederate women 

The Confederacy succeeded in mobilising about 900,000 men - over 40 per 
cent of its white males of fighting age. This had important implications for all 
aspects of Soufhern life, particularly the role of women. 

• Wives of ordinary farmers had to work even longer hours to provide 
enough food for their families. They also had to practise strict domestic 
economy to conserve scarce resources. 

• Wives of planters had to manage plantations and control restless slaves. In 
towns, women took over jobs that had been done by men. 

• Women's groups made clothing, flags and ofher materials for the troops, 
tried to feed fhe poor and helped orphans. 

Withouf female support the Confederacy would soon have collapsed. By 
mid-1862, fewer women were willingly sending their men off to war and 
some attempted to prevent them being drafted. Nevertheless, until the 
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winter of 1864-5 most women seemed to have remained committed to the 
rebel cause. 

The impact of the war on slavery 

The war affected the institution of slavery (see pages 241-2). Although there 
was no slave revolt, many slaves fled their plantations whenever it was safe 
to do so. Historian James Roark claims that,'Slavery did not explode; it 
disintegrated ... eroded plantation by plantation, often slave by slave, like 
slabs of earth slipping into a Southern stream.' 

Poverty and demoralisation 

Shortages of basic commodities, inflation and impressment had a 
demoralising effect on all parts of the South. Some areas were also 
devastated by Union troops. Sherman's marches through Georgia and the 
Carolinas in 1864-5 (see pages 185-7) left a huge swathe of destruction. 

Refugees flooded the South as whites fled contesting armies. In an effort to 
tackle the problem of refugees, and poverty in general. Confederate and state 
governments, local and town authorities, plus private charities and wealthy 
individuals became involved in huge relief efforts. Yet by the winter of 1864-5 
the scale of the problem was so great that it overwhelmed the relief activities. 

Confederate opposition to the war 

Many non-slaveholders in upland areas of the South opposed secession, so 
much so that East Tennessee (along with West Virginia) effectively seceded 
from the Confederacy. Nevertheless, most white Southerners rallied to the 
Confederate cause in 1861; pro-Union sympathisers were a small minority. 

Opposition grew as the war progressed. The introduction of conscription in 
1862 was a major cause. Lukewarm Southerners now faced a choice of 
military service or overt opposition. As the war ground on, organised 
resistance to conscription intensified, especially in the mountain regions of 
North Carolina and Alabama. Armed men joined together to help one 
another in eluding or fighting off enrolment officers. Bands of draft evaders 
and deserters dominated some areas of fhe Soufh. 

‘A rich man’s war and a poor man’s fight’? 

Conscription may have fuelled class conflicf. Many ordinary farmers resented 
the fact that rich Southerners could avoid military service by either hiring 
substitutes or exempting themselves because they held a managerial role on 
a plantation with twenty slaves or more. In reality few wealfhy Soufherners 
shirked military duty; indeed, they were more likely to fight and die than 
poor Southerners. But the perception of 'a rich man's war and a poor man's 
fight'rankled. Significant numbers of non-slaveholders became resfive and 
critical of the (perceived) planter-led government. 

It may be that the opposition was not essentially'class'based. It was 
strongest in upland areas where there had been limited support for 


Did internal opposition 
bring about 
Confederate defeat? 
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secession. It is thus difficult to separate regional from class divisions. In trufh, 
mosf - non-slaveholding - Soufherners remained committed fo fhe 
Confederafe cause until the end. Hatred of slaveholders and class 
resentment were not the main reasons why the loyalty of'plain folks'fo fhe 
Confederacy wavered. Soufherners'will to fight faded only affer they had 
been battered into submission by a stronger military force. 

Confederate effort and morale 

Soufhern morale seems fo have been high in the first two years of fhe war, 
helped by a good harvesf in 1861 and military success. However, defeats, 
huge casualties and growing hardship on the domestic front damaged 
morale. There was an understandable, if nof necessarily justified, loss of faith 
in the Confederate leadership. Certainly Davis's government made mistakes. 
But arguably it was no more mistake-prone than Lincoln's government. Nor 
were Southerners less dedicated than Yankees. Most fought hard and long 
for their new nation, enduring far more hardship than Northerners. 

Although ultimately not equal to the challenge, the Confederacy's efforts on 
the home front were, in most respects, better than might have been 
expected. The bitter truth was that most of ifs domesfic problems were 
insurmountable. 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The Confederate war effort 
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The Union 


war effort 


► Key question: How effectively did the Union fight the war? 


While the Union was favourite to win/big battalions'do sometimes lose 
wars. Resources by themselves do not win wars: they need efficient 
management. 


Abraham Lincoln 

Lincoln is usually regarded as the USA's greatest president. Contemporaries 
would have been staggered by this opinion. So unpopular was he in the 
summer of 1864 that it seemed he would not be re-elected president. 


How effective a war 
leader was Abraham 
Lincoln? 


The case against Lincoln 

• Pre-1861, Lincoln had had little administrative experience. He was to 
prove himself a poor bureaucrat and his small staff did not provide much 
assistance. Accordingly the machinery of government often became 
clogged. 

• He can be accused of meddling and incompetence, especially in military 
matters. His choice of commanders of the Army of the Potomac (see 
pages 164-5) down to 1863 - McDowell, McClellan, Pope, McClellan 
(again), Burnside and Hooker - was uninspired. 

• It is possible to depict Lincoln as essentially a devious politician - a man 
who spent far more time on trivial political matters rather than the war 
effort. 

• Arguably he deserves little credit for foreign policy (handled by William 
Seward), financial measures (handled by Salmon Chase) or economic 
matters (which were left to Congress). 

• Democrats accused him of acting tyrannically. On several occasions, he 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus: anyone could be imprisoned by 
military authority, for impeding conscription, or affording aid or comfort 
to the enemy. A horde of petty functionaries could decide who was loyal 
and who was not. Some were over-zealous; others simply settled old 
scores. Over 40,000 people were subject to arbitrary arrest. 

• It is debatable to what extent Lincoln deserves his reputation as the'Great 
Emancipator' (see pages 203-7). 

• Arguably Lincoln had an easier task than Davis. The Union was favourite 
to win, regardless of who was president. Cynics might claim that it was his 
assassination, rather than his leadership, which assured Lincoln's 
reputation. 


The case for Lincoln 

It is easier to praise Lincoln than to criticise him. Most historians recognise 
his resilience, his diligence, his tenacity, his honesty, his sense of humour, his 
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unassuming style and his deceptive simplicity. He made a profound 
impression on those who knew him well. Generally he selected able men 
and delegated well, playing his hunches, and giving those men who were 
successful free rein. 

Perhaps Lincoln's mosf important role was shaping national strategy. With a 
mystical faith in the Union, he was determined to fight to the end to 
preserve it. One of his strengths was his ability to articulate the Union's war 
aims. The following extracf from his Annual Message fo Congress in 1862 is 
a typical example of his eloquence: 

Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape history. We of this Congress and this 
administration, will he remembered in spite of ourselves ... The fiery trial 
through which we pass will light us down in honor or dishonor to the 
latest generation ...We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, best hope 
of earth. 

He was a consummafe politician, keeping in touch with public opinion. The 
time devoted to matters of pafronage and party organisation was time well 
spent. It ensured that there were many loyal men within both his party and 
the government, a fact that served him well in 1864. 

Lincoln's man-management skills ensured that he did not really alienate any 
member of his cabinef. Hisforian James McPherson writes: 'The President's 
unique blend of firmness and deference, fhe iron fisf of decision clofhed in 
the velvet glove of humour and tacf, enabled him to dominate his 
subordinates without the appearance of domination.' 

Lincoln's main preoccupations throughout his presidency were military 
matters and race; he rarely focused hard on ofher issues. There was no need, 
for example, fo involve himself in economic matters. The Republican- 
controlled Congress enacted the party's economic programme - 
a programme that he supported. Lincoln generally worked well with 
Congress. His views tended to represent the middle ground but he kept 
open lines of communication with both the radical and conservative wings of 
his party. Sensitive to public opinion, he was concerned with what might 
- rather than what should - be achieved. His sense of political timing and his 
awareness of whaf was politically possible helped the Union to win the war 
and free fhe slaves. 

As commander-in-chief, Lincoln did nof shirk responsibility. Taking the view 
that waging war was essentially an executive function, he believed that he 
must use his powers to best effect. Where no precedent existed, he was 
prepared to improvise, stretching the authority of his office beyond any 
previous practice. 

Lincoln and civil liberty 

Lincoln was fofally committed to'government of fhe people, by fhe people, 
for the people'. Nevertheless, he was willing to suspend civil liberties. 
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including both freedom of speech and freedom of fhe press. Inevifably he 
came into conflict with both Congress and the Supreme Court over the 
legality of some of his actions. 

Military rather than political goals were foremost in his mind when he 
allowed the restriction of civil liberties. Most of fhose imprisoned wifhouf 
frial came from sfates such as Missouri, which had many Soufhern 
sympafhisers. Given fhe grim reality of guerrilla war (especially in Missouri), 
martial law was essential. 

Elsewhere moderation was usually the norm. Many of fhose arresfed, for 
example, blockade-runners and draff dodgers, would have been arresfed 
whefher fhe wrif of habeas corpus had been suspended or nof. Arresfs rarely 
involved Democrat politicians or newspaper editors. Overall, Lincoln 
remained faithful to the spirit, if not always the letter, of the Constitution. 
Later generations have generally approved - even applauded - the way in 
which he tackled difficult issues of civil liberfies. 

Lincoln and military matters 

Despite some initial insecurity about military matters, Lincoln was very 
much involved in the conduct of the war, cajoling and urging his generals 
forward. Some historians think that he showed considerable military talent, 
with an ability to concentrate on the wider issues rather than getting bogged 
down in matters of detail. As early as January 1862 he saidLI state my 
general idea of fhis war fo be fhaf we have fhe greafer numbers and fhe 
enemy has fhe greafer facility of concentrating forces upon poinfs of 
collision; fhaf we musf fail, unless we can find some way of making our 
advanfage an overmafch for his; and fhaf fhis can only be done by menacing 
him wifh superior forces af differenf poinfs, af fhe same time.' To Lincoln's 
chagrin. Union generals proved unable to carry out such a strategy until 
1864-5. 

Some of Lincoln's appointmenfs, if nof wise milifarily made sense polifically. 
Appointing generals who represented important ethnic, regional and 
political constituencies ensured that the North remained united. Ultimately, 
his military appointments gave the Union the winning team of Granf and 
Sherman. 

Conclusion 

For four years Lincoln sfuck af his job. He worked hard - from 7 a.m. fo 
11 p.m. mosf days - granfing favours, distributing jobs, corresponding with 
friends and enemies, giving or listening to advice, accepting or rejecting 
proposals. Although often severely depressed, he kept going even when the 
war was going badly. Nothing kept him from his work, nof even his own 
personal tragedies. (His youngest son died in 1862 and his wife was mentally 
unstable thereafter.) He learned from his misfakes and revealed real qualities 
of leadership. 
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How effective was 
Lincoln’s cabinet? 


Lincoln’s cabinet 

Most of Lincoln's cabinet members remained at their posts for most of the 
war. Lincoln bothered little with the cabinet as such. He used the rare 
meetings as a sounding board to discuss the timing or language of 
statements he was about to issue or to get approval for actions he was about 
to take. The Secretaries usually saw Lincoln individually rather than en 
masse. Within their departments, most performed well, working hard 
themselves and keeping their subordinates hard at work. 


Secretary of State Seward was regarded as Lincoln's right-hand man. 
Salmon Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, was the main radical spokesman in 
the cabinet. Lincoln's first Secretary of War, Simon Cameron, had a 
reputation for cormption before the war and this reputation quickly grew. In 
1862 he was replaced by Edwin Stanton, an ex-Democrat, who proved 
himself efficient and incorruptible. Once a severe critic of Lincoln, Stanton 
became one of his closest advisors. Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, 
served the Union well throughout the war. Postmaster Montgomery Blair 
came from one of the USA's best-known political families. On the 
conservative wing of the party, his father continued to own slaves until 1865. 
Caleb Smith, Secretary of the Interior, and Bates, the Attorney General, 
played minor roles. 


Look at Source E. Why do 
you think the cabinet 
members were positioned 
like this? 


SOURCE E 

An illustration after Francis Carpenter’s painting of Lincoln and his 
cabinet. Treasury Secretary Chase stands to the left of Lincoln (who is 
reading the Emancipation Proclamation). Secretary of State Seward sits 
with legs crossed. 
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Congress 

Depleted by the loss of its Southern members. Congress was controlled by 
the Republicans throughout the war. In 1861, the House of Representatives 
had 105 Republicans, 43 Democrats and 28'Unionists'. Of the 48 Senators, 

31 were Republican. The Republicans retained control after the 1862 mid¬ 
term elections. Given the Republican dominance. Congress generally 
co-operated with Lincoln. While there was some conflict over the boundaries 
of executive and legislative power. Congress provided the means for Lincoln 
to conduct the war. 


How well did 
Congress co-operate 
with Lincoln? 


Radical Republicans often blamed Lincoln for failing to prosecute the war 
more vigorously or to move against slavery more rapidly. However, the 
radicals were not a disciplined group. Nor did they always oppose Lincoln. 
When he wanted their support, he usually got it. 

State government 

State governments provided invaluable assistance to Lincoln, especially in 
raising troops. Most states were Republican controlled. Those that did fall 
under Democrat control did little to hinder the Union war effort. 


Voluntary associations 

Neither the federal nor state governments had the apparatus or traditions to 
manage all aspects of fhe war. Voluntary organisations helped to fill fhe gaps. 
The United States Sanitary Commission, for example, did much to help the 
Army Medical Bureau. Sanitary Commissioners prowled Union camps and 
hospitals, insisting on better food and conditions. Thousands of women were 
the mainstay of the Commission, knitting, wrapping bandages and raising 
funds. 


Financing the war 

In 1861 the Union (unlike the Confederacy) had an established Treasury, 
gold reserves and an assured source of revenue from tariffs. Nevertheless, 
Union financial structures were not ready for war, and over the winter of 
1861-2 the whole banking system seemed near to collapse. Secretary Chase 
kept the Treasury afloat by raising loans and issuing bonds, in which ordinary 
citizens, as well as bankers, were encouraged to invest. One million 
Northerners ended up owning shares in the national debt. 


How successfully did 
the Union finance the 
war? 


Two-thirds of the Union's revenue was raised by loans and bonds. One-fifth 
was raised by taxes. An income tax, the first in US history, was enacted in 
1861 and imposed a 3 per cent tax on annual incomes over $800. Far more 
important (it brought in ten times as much as the income tax) was the 
Internal Revenue Act (1862). This basically taxed everything. 


Congress also approved an inflationary monetary policy. In 1862, the Legal 
Tender Act authorised the issuing of $150 million in paper currency, not 
redeemable in gold or silver. Ultimately'greenback'notes to the value of $431 
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million were issued. The Legal Tender Act provided the Treasury with 
resources to pay its bills and restored investors' confidence sufficiently to 
make possible the sale of $500 million of new bonds. 

Linked fo fhese measures were affempfs fo reform fhe banking sysfem. 
Chase's ideas finally bore fruif in fhe 1863 and 1864 Nafional Banking Acfs. 
While fhe new nafional banks pumped paper money info fhe economy a fax 
of 10 per cenf on sfafe bank nofes ensured fhaf fhe Union was nof awash 
wifh paper money. Inflafion, over fhe course of fhe war, was 80 per cenf. 


What impact did the 
war have on the 
Union’s economy? 


The economic impact of the war 

Affer 1861, the Republicans were able to pass economic legislation, 
previously held up by Democratic opposition: 


• The 1862 Homestead Act offered free 160-acre farms out West to settlers 
who worked on them for five years. 

• Higher tariffs provided the government with extra revenue and also 
protected US industry from foreign competition. 

• Generous railway subsidies were meted out. The most important railway 
development was the decision to build a trans-continental line from 
Omaha to San Francisco. 

By twentieth-century standards there was little assertion of federal power in 
the management of the wartime economy. There was no rationing, no 
attempt to control prices, wages and profits, and no central control of the 
railways. Although the US government was now a huge customer, 
businessmen made their own decisions and controlled their own 
production. 


Union economic success 

The Northern economy, with its abundant raw materials, ready capital and 
technological expertise, was able to ensure that Union armies were well 
equipped and that civilians did not go short of basic commodities. It was not 
certain in 1861 that Northern industry would meet the challenge. The loss of 
Southern markets threatened disaster. However, the overall effect of the war, 
especially the need to feed, equip and arm the Union forces, helped to 
stimulate economic growth. 

Production gains were especially notable in war-related industries such as 
canned food, shipbuilding and munitions. Railways made great profits. For 
the first time their full carrying capacity was utilised. The increased money 
supply ensured that manufacturers found it easier to pay off debts and 
secure loans for investment and expansion. The shortage of labour may have 
encouraged the introduction of new machinery in some industries. The war 
may also have resulted in businessmen adopting wider horizons and 
thinking in terms of millions (of bullets, boots, etc.) rather than thousands. 
Some men made fortunes from the war. Huge profits encouraged further 
expansion. 
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Farmers also benefited. Union forces had to be fed and there was a growing 
demand from abroad, particularly from Britain. Exports of wheat, corn, pork 
and beef doubled. The Union states grew more wheat in 1862-3 than the 
USA as a whole had grown in the previous record year of 1859 - and this 
despite the fact that many farm boys were serving in the Union armies. The 
growth in production was due, in part, to the increased use of farm 
machinery, but mainly because more land was brought under cultivation - 
over 2.5 million acres between 1862 and 1864. 

Union economic problems 

However, the war's effects were not all positive: 

• Some industries, for example the New England cotton mills, suffered hard 
times. 

• The war probably reduced immigration by some 1.3 million people 
- nearly twice the number lost by both sides in the war. 

• Economic growth in the 1860s was slower (some claim) than in any other 
decade in the nineteenth century. 

• If there was a shift to mass production techniques, this was arguably a 
trend that was well under way before the war and one that was not 
particularly affected by it. 

Conclusion 

The North's economy grew, in spite, if not because, of the war. In March 1865 
a New York paper reported:'There never was a time in the history of New 
York when business prosperity was more general, when the demand for 
goods was greater ... than within the last two or three years.'According to 
historian Peter Parish,'The abiding impression [of the Northern economy] is 
one of energy and enterprise, resilience and resource ... The war was not the 
soil in which industrial growth took root, nor a blight which stunted it, but a 
very effective fertiliser.' 

The social impact of the war 

In many ways, life for most Northerners during the war went on as usual. 
However, the fact that regiments were often made up of men from a single 
town or county could mean sudden calamity for a neighbourhood if that 
regiment suffered heavy casualties. The fact that so many men of military age 
left their homes to fight meant there were more job opportunities for 
women, who worked as teachers, in industry and in government service. 
However, the war did not bring women much closer to political or economic 
equality. Although there were some calls for female suffrage in the 1860s, 
women were not given the vote and after 1865 returned to their old roles. 

There is some evidence that during the war the rich became richer while the 
poor became poorer. Some working men saw their real earnings drop as 
prices rose faster than wages. The result was labour unrest and some violent, 
albeit small-scale, strikes. However, some workers enjoyed rising wages 


What impact did the 
war have on Northern 
society? 
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Strike breakers Workers 
employed to do the work of 
those on strike. 

War Democrats Those 
Democrats who were 
determined to see the war 
fought to a successful 
conclusion. 


resulting from a shortage of labour. Many working-class families also 
benefifed from bounfies and wages paid fo soldiers. Overall, fherefore, fhere 
was no major rise in class fension. 

In some areas, the war led to an increase in racial tensions. Some 
Northerners resented fighting a war to free fhe slaves. Anfi-black feeling was 
also fanned by job compefifion and fhe employmenf of black strike 
breakers. In 1863, fhere were race riofs in a number of Northern cities. The 
most serious was in New York (see page 153). 

The war initially led to a reduction in immigrant numbers - 92,000 in 1861-2 
compared with 154,000 in 1860. But by 1863 there were over 176,000 
immigrants and by 1865 250,000 - proof of fhe Norfh's booming economy 
and also of fhe governmenf's success in publicising opportunities and 
encouraging immigrants. Some immigrants, attracted by the high bounties, 
volunteered for the Union army. Others helped economic growth. The war 
may have helped the process of assimilation and helped tame anti¬ 
immigrant feeling. However, this should not be exaggerated. Ethnic tensions 
remained strong after 1865. 


How serious was 
internal opposition to 
the Union war effort? 


Opposition to the war 

In 1861, leading Northern Democrats like Senator Douglas called on all 
Northerners to rally round Lincoln. Lincoln, aware of the need to maintain 
unity, appointed Democrats to his cabinet and to high military command. 
Some War Democrats threw in their lot totally with Lincoln. But as the war 
went on. Democratic opposition increased. Democrats disliked: 


• the way the war was being handled 

• Republican economic policies 

• Lincoln's arbitrary measures 

• efforts to end slavery. 

Reflecting and exploiting Northern racist views for all they were worth and 
capitalising on war weariness, the Democrats had some success in the 1862 
mid-term elections. 


The Copperheads 

Although many Democrats saw the conflict as a Republican war, most still 
wanted to restore the Union; pro-Confederate Northerners were a small 
minority. This was not the way that many Republicans saw it. In the West, 
Republicans labelled their Democratic opponents'Copperheads'(after a 
poisonous snake) and claimed that they belonged to subversive, pro- 
Southern secret societies which planned to set up a North-west Confederacy 
that would make peace with the South. Republican leaders realised that 
charges of treason could be used to discredit the Democrat Party as a whole 
and could serve as an excuse to organise Union Leagues - Republican-led 
societies pledged to defend the Union. 
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Clement Vallandigham 

Democrat dissent reached its height in early 1863 when Union military 
failures fostered a sense of defeatism. Some Democrats thought that the time 
had come to make peace. Clement Vallandigham, campaigning to become 
governor of Ohio, denounced the war and called upon soldiers to desert. He 
was seeking to be made a martyr and a martyrdom of sorts duly followed. 

On the orders of General Burnside, Vallandigham was arrested and tried by a 
military tribunal. Found guilty of treason, he was sentenced to imprisonment 
for the rest of the war. This led to a chorus of protest from outraged 
Democrats. Even some Republicans were appalled that a civilian had been 
tried and sentenced by a military court merely for making a speech. 

Lincoln, while not liking what Burnside had done, saw no alternative but to 
support him. By discouraging enlistment and encouraging desertion, 
Vallandigham had broken the law.'Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier- 
boy who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of a wily agitator who induces 
him to desert?'mused Lincoln.'I think that in such a case, to silence the 
agitator, and save the boy is not only constitutional, but withal a great mercy.' 

However, Lincoln, anxious to avoid making Vallandigham a martyr, decided 
to banish him to the Confederacy for fhe duration of the war. Soon tiring of 
the South, Vallandigham moved to Canada where he continued to conduct 
his campaign for governor of Ohio. But the upturn in Union military fortunes 
after July 1863 undermined his cause. Along with other pro-peace 
Democrats, he lost his election contest in 1863. 

The New York draft riots 

The most serious internal violence came in New York in July 1863. The New 
York riots followed the enforcement of the 1863 Conscription Act. New York's 
Democrat Governor, Horatio Seymour, whipped up opposition to the draft. 
When the names of the first draftees were drawn, a mob of mostly Irish 
workers attacked the recruiting station. The mob then went on the rampage, 
venting its fury on blacks who were blamed for the war. For several days 
New York was in chaos. At least eleven blacks were lynched and the Colored 
Orphan Asylum was set on fire. Economic, ethnic, racial and religious factors 
all played a part in causing the riots. Lincoln sent in 20,000 troops to restore 
order. At least 120 people - mainly rioters - died in the process. 
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SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The Union war effort 


Military leadership 

► Key question: How well did Union and Confederate generals lead their 
1 armies In the Civil War? 


The Confederacy lost the Civil War. Was this because its main generals, 
particularly Robert E. Lee, waged the wrong kind of war? 


Did the Confederacy 
fight the wrong kind 
of war? 


The Confederate war effort 

Attack or defence? 


Over the last half century many historians have claimed that Davis and Lee 
pursued a flawed military strategy. They chose to pursue what has been 
labelled an'offensive-defensive'strategy. This consisted of placing 
conventional armies in an essentially defensive posture to protect as much 
territory as possible and launching offensive movements when 
circumstances seemed promising. Lee emphasised the'offensive', seeking to 
gain the initiative, and win a decisive military victory. 
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Robert E(dward) Lee, 1807-70 


Born in Virginia, Lee was the son of Revolutionary War 
General 'Lighthorse Harry' Lee and a descendant of 
other prominent Virginia families. Graduating from 
West Point in 1829, he enjoyed a distinguished 
military career, fighting with distinction in the 
Mexican War, serving as an engineer out West and 
holding the post of superintendent at West Point. In 
1831, he married Mary Custis, the daughter of George 
Washington's adopted son: he inherited her father's 
mansion at Arlington, along with 63 slaves. 

In many respects his political beliefs were those of 
Virginia's slave-owning aristocracy. When Virginia 
seceded from the Union in 1861, he rejected President 
Lincoln's appeals to lead the Union army. Resigning 
from the Union army, he became (at first an 
unsuccessful) commander of Virginia's forces and then 
(in March 1862) Davis's chief military adviser. From 
June 1862 until April 1865 he led the Confederacy's 
main army - the Army of Northern Virginia. 

A skilled tactician, he favoured offensive strategies 
and achieved a number of stunning victories over 
larger Union armies, for example at Second Manassas 
(see pages 170-1) and at Chancellorsville (see page 174). 
In the course of his success in 1862-3, he suffered 
heavy losses, especially at Antietam (see pages 
171-3) and Gettysburg (see page 174-7). Despite 
waging an effective defensive campaign in 1864-5, he 
was ultimately unsuccessful in defending Richmond. 
His surrender at Appomattox in April 1865 (see 
page 188) was the death-knell of the Confederacy. 

After 1865, Lee served as president of Washington 
College in Virginia, championing Southern grievances 
until his death in 1870. After his death, he came to 


be viewed as a heroic American 
by both Northerners and 
Southerners. 

How good a general was Lee? 

Historians disagree about Robert 
E. Lee. Some think he was the 
Confederacy's greatest hero. 

Others think that he was the 
reason the Confederacy lost. 

Historian Edward Hagerman: 

'Lee took longer to learn from his experience that the 
frontal assault contributed only to attrition without 
victory than any other field commander in the Civil 
War.' 

Historian James McPherson: 

'... the Confederacy had a chance to win the war - not 
by conquering the North or destroying its armies, but 
by sapping the Northern will and capacity to conquer 
the South and destroy Confederate armies. On three 
occasions the Confederacy came close to winning on 
these terms. Each time it was Lee who almost pulled it 
off. His victories at the Seven Days and second 
Manassas battles and the invasion of Maryland in the 
summer of 1862; his triumph at Chancellorsville and 
the invasion of Pennsylvania in 1863; and the 
casualties his army inflicted on Grant's forces in the 
Wilderness-Petersburg campaign in the spring and 
summer of 1864 ... these three campaigns each came 
close to sapping the Northern will to continue the war 
...Of all Confederate commanders, Lee was the only 
one whose victories had some potential for winning 
the war. The notion that a more gradual strategy 
would have done better is speculative at best.' 



Lee's penchant for attack has been criticised. Arguably a more defensive 
sfrafegy would have conserved manpower, thereby enabling the Confederacy 
fo prolong the war and perhaps exhaust Union will. Historians Grade 
McWhiney and Perry Jamieson argue that the Confederacy literally bled itself 
fo deafh in the first three years of fhe war by making cosfly affacks and 
losing its bravest men. Lee is seen as a main culprit. 

But would a purely defensive sfrafegy have been more successful? General 
Joe E. Johnsfon was fhe Confederate exponent of defensive warfare. Rather 
than stand and fight, he surrendered huge chunks of land in North Virginia 
in 1862 and in Georgia in 1864. This did not enhance Southern morale. 
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Moreover, Confederate retreats often led to disastrous sieges and huge 
surrenders, for example Fort Donelson (1862), Vicksburg (1863) and Atlanta 
(1864). When Lee was finally forced on the defensive in 1864-5, his defeat 
was inevitable. 

Although Lee has become a target for revisionist historians, most scholars 
still think he should be held in high regard. Despite being outnumbered in 
every major campaign, he won victories which depressed Union and 
bolstered Confederate morale. Without Lee's generalship the Confederacy 
would probably have crumbled earlier. If other Confederate generals had 
fought as well, the war might have had a different outcome. 

Guerrilla war 

The Confederate leadership has been taken to task for attempting to fight a 
conventional rather than a guerrilla war. However, a purely guerrilla-style 
war strategy in 1861 was inconceivable: 

• It would have meant the loss of territory (and thus of slaves). This would 
have alienated most Southerners and seriously damaged morale. 

• Davis hoped to win British and French recognition. Neither country would 
have recognised a fledgling Confederacy that relied on guerrilla units 
rather than on a formal army. 

• During the war there was considerable Confederate guerrilla activity in 
Florida, Tennessee,Virginia and Missouri (where it was particularly nasty). 
However, when Davis called for an all-out guerrilla war in April 1865 
there were few takers. Most Southerners recognised that a guerrilla war 
would simply prolong the misery with little prospect of winning 
independence. 

Virginia or the West? 

Some historians think that Lee's strategic vision was limited to Virginia, 
where his influence concentrated Confederate resources at the expense of 
the West. The result was that the Confederacy lost the West, and thus lost the 
war. 

Such criticism is unfounded. Lee was commander of the Army of Northern 
Virginia; Virginia was thus his priority. If anyone was to blame for a Virginia- 
focused strategy it was Davis. In fairness to Davis, it seems highly unlikely 
that the Confederacy could have won the war by concentrating most of its 
forces in the West, where military conditions, especially control of the major 
rivers, favoured the Union. Virginia, the South's most important industrial 
state, had to be defended. In Virginia geographical conditions favoured the 
defender. Moreover, it made sense to give most resources to the best army 
(the Army of Northern Virginia) and the best general (Lee). 

Indeed, Davis might be criticised not so much for his preoccupation with 
Virginia, but instead for dividing scarce resources more or less equally 
between East and West. However, Davis knew that the Confederacy could 
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not survive long without both Virginia and the West. He had to try and hold 
both, with limited manpower and limited talent. 

Confederate Western generals 

Many of the Confederacy's problems in the West stemmed from its poor 
commanders. The first overall Western commander, Albert Johnston, let 
Union forces break through the Tennessee and Cumberland river defence 
line in early 1862. Beauregard made plans not based on realities. Bragg 
quarrelled with everyone and had a poor record. Joe Johnston always had 
one eye fixed on retreat. Hood was a disaster. However, in fairness to the 
rebel generals, their armies were under-resourced and they had major 
problems of supply. 


Union generals 

The Union eventually found the winning team of Ulysses S. Grant and 
William T. Sherman. Grant, often regarded as the war's greatest soldier, 
displayed his talent when capturing Fort Donelson (1862) and Vicksburg 
(1863). He became overall Union commander in March 1864. According to 
his supporters, he had a concept of the total-war strategy necessary to win 
the conflict, the skill to carry out that strategy, and the determination to keep 
pressing it despite the high cost in casualties. 


How skilful were 
Union generals? 


SOURCE F 

Petersburg, Va. Officers of the I 14th Pennsylvania Infantry playing cards 
in front of tents, August 1864. 



Look at Source F What do 
you think the relationship of 
the two African Americans 
was to the four other men? 
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Historians have also praised Sherman (see page 186). His capture of Atlanta 
and his marches through Georgia and the Carolinas, reaching parts of the 
Confederacy that the Confederate government thought could not be 
reached, weakened the South logistically and psychologically. 

However, the Union army had more than its fair share of blunderers. Inept 
Union leadership, on several occasions, gave the Confederacy a chance of 
victory. 

Moreover, Grant and Sherman were far from supermen. Their 1864-5 
campaigns were won mainly because their forces were larger and better 
equipped than those of the enemy. 


Ulysses S. Grant, 1822-85 


Grant was born in Point Pleasant, Ohio in 1822, the 
son of a tanner. In 1839, he received a congressional 
appointment to West Point. Only a mediocre student, 
he determined to embark on a military career. He 
served in the Mexican War and then, after getting 
married to Julia Dent in 1848, was assigned to the 
Pacific coast in 1852. Unhappy with his posting and 
the fact that he lacked the funds to bring his wife and 
two sons to join him, he resigned from the army in 
1854. Unable to make a success in civilian life, he 
moved to Galena Illinois to work in his father's leather 
goods store. 

In 1861, his military experience and useful political 
influence ensured that he was rapidly promoted to 
brigadier-general. In his first battle at Belmont, 
Missouri in November 1861, he displayed 
characteristic aggressiveness. In 1862, he won a 
major success when he captured Fort Donelson (see 
page 165), was almost defeated at the battle of 
Shiloh (see pages 166-7) but responded to the first 
day's setbacks with a counterattack that redeemed 
Union fortunes. After months of frustration. Grant 
masterminded the capture of Vicksburg in July 1863 
(see page 177) and won a major victory at 
Chattanooga in November 1863 (see page 179). In 
March 1864 he was appointed General-in-Chief of the 
Union Army. His campaigns in Virginia against Robert 
E. Lee in 1864-5 cost terrible casualties but ensured 
Union victory (see pages 181-2). 

Grant continued to command the US army during 
Reconstruction, eventually breaking with President 
Andrew Johnson and becoming Republican Party 
presidential nominee in 1868. Elected president, he 
was re-elected in 1872. A series of corruption scandals 


dogged his presidency. Although his 
personal reputation for integrity 
survived, his judgement was 
questioned. 

In the early 1880s, he was enticed 
into a fraudulent investment firm and 
lost most of his money. Bankrupt and suffering from 
throat cancer, he set about writing his memoirs which 
he hoped would leave his family financially secure. He 
completed his highly regarded Personal Memoirs, 
which became a best-seller, a few days before his 
death. 

How good a general was Grant? 

Contemporaries at the time and historians since have 
debated what made Grant such a good general. 

President Lincoln: 

'The great thing about Grant... is his perfect coolness 
and persistency of purpose. I judge he is not easily 
excited - which is a great element in an officer.' 

General Sherman: 

'I am a damn sight smarter than Grant. I know a great 
deal more about war, military history, strategy, and 
administration, and about everything else than he 
does. But I tell you where he beats me, and where 
he beats the world. He don't care a damn for what 
the enemy does out of his sight, but he scares me 
like hell.' 

Grant had his own views: 

'The art of war is simple enough. Find out where your 
enemy is. Get at him as soon as you can. Strike at him 
as hard as you can and as often as you can, and keep 
moving on.' 
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Chapter summary 

Union versus Confederacy: the war 1861-5 

The Union, with its greater resources, was always 
favoured to win the Civil War. However, leadership, 
both political and military, can prove decisive in war. 
Debate continues about the leadership skills of 
Jefferson Davis and Abraham Lincoln. There are similar 


debates about the effectiveness of Robert E. Lee and 
Ulysses S. Grant, the two chief military commanders. 
Ultimately the Union won the war. This may have 
been the result of great leadership, as well as great 
resources. The Confederacy lost. It may be that this 
was the result of poor leadership, as well as a lack of 
resources. Or it may be that Davis and Lee were 
brilliant leaders who ensured that the Confederacy 
survived as long as it did. 
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o Examination advice 

How to answer ‘to what extent* questions 

The command term to what extent is a popular one in IB exams. You are 
asked to evaluate one argument or idea over another. Stronger essays will 
also address more than one interpretation. This is often a good question in 
which to discuss how different historians have viewed the issue. 

Example 

‘President Lincoln was a more effective wartime leader than 
President Davis.' To what extent do you support this statement? 

1 While you may be tempted to state that you are 100 per cent on one side 
or another, a better tactic would be to discuss several possibilities and why 
these might suggest that overall Lincoln or Davis was the better leader 
than the other. Each president had his own strengths and weaknesses and 
as many of fhese as possible should be explored. Beyond sfafing the 
degree to which you agree with the premise, you must focus on the word 
effective in the question. Consider what it means to be an effective leader. 

2 First take at least five minufes fo write a short outline. One strategy in 
your outline might be to list all the elements you think an effective 
wartime leader should have. Then, you could decide whether Lincoln and 
Davis had each of fhese. An example of an oufline is given below. 


CkM-acte^i^iUcs oftm ejjeAive miriime lea,der 

Lincoin 

Ptwis 

Ability to rally the yuMlc 

X 

X 

Ability to yroTMte the cMue or natunud yuryene 

X 

X 

Ability to choose jerwrals omA ywsh tkem. to do erne’s 
bidding 



Ability to bifhen and be oyen to strong aA-^uMiceMts jrmi. 
mllitaury syercialifts 

X 

X 

Ability to dlredt jorei^Kyotky 

X 


Ability to dlredtthe ercon&wy/raise irumey 

X 


Ability to delegate rersyowslbiUty 

X 


Ability to yetyoUtical suyyort in Conyrerss 

X 



3 In your introduction, state what the qualities an effective wartime leader 
should possess. Next, be sure to state clearly to what extent you agree 
with the idea that Lincoln was a more effective wartime leader than Davis 
and, briefly, why. An example of a good introducfory paragraph for this 
question is given on the following page. 
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AbraJutm^ LUvcoUv iHr^oteJy tke^ US Uv its timy& oj^ orUU by 
cLomo>HAtra±Ut^ tpumy beoulersklfy njiMlivtbos thrvt seriood tko tuvtbon/. 
Thoso UtxUduierl tho aJtUity to doCejivto rosyonAobilUry, rnlly tho tuvtboHy, 
oAui romouAv j^oou^eoL on oitfuvt ko oonAuLorocL to bo tko nrvttoiuUy 
y-ooryoio, otrfvUJv mos to yrosoriro tho ouwon a± oLL costs. In oontrnst, his 
opponent, Jej^orson Doavps, mtA not nearly ns snooossj'uJ/. Dnirls did not 
hnao nearly the sn^ne oMUiiuvt oj^ resources needed to cotnba± his murdv 
better er^oUpp^ and j'inarvced opponent. Furthcrnore, Voa/Is ran 
throu^lv j^our secretaries oj' state and six secretaries oj' umr. This laxJc 
oj^ consistency dtd reflect ureaJcer umrtUne leadership. 


4 In the body of the essay, you need to discuss each of the points you raised 
in the introduction. Devote at least a paragraph to each one. If, for 
example, you think Lincoln raised the nation's morale, be sure to include 
why and how he did this. Here, you should also compare Lincoln to Davis. 
What did the President of the Confederacy do in similar circumstances 
that were worse or better than Lincoln? Explain this fully. Another aspect 
worth exploring is the choice of the generals who will actually direct the 
fighting. Again, be sure to make the connection between the points you 
raise with the major thrust of your argument. An example of how one of 
the points could be addressed is given below. 


A hey junUty necessary in Oj susccessful umrtUne leader Is the allllty 
to choose generals urho unll carry out orders, pursne uuUtary 
adaanta^es, and maintain dtsclpUne. Lincoln’s choices of Met)ounll 
and McClellnn ax coininancier of the Army of the Potomne, for 
example, unre uninspired. Not surprlslnjly, becanse of poor military 
leadership it max not until 1863 that the Unionforces unre alle to 
tu/rn the tide In their foArour. This max dne In Larje nneaxure to 
Lincoln’s appointment of Qeneral Qrant ns the oirerall mlUtary lender 
in the field. PinaJJy, Lincoln had a, general mho shared his otnraJl 
military strategy to urape mar on nnany fronts. Lincoln’s sumcess In 
this regard max mixed since it took more than two years to find the 
right generals to lead their men to swccess. In those years, the Union 
suffered large losses. Sonne hlstorLans thought Lincoln’s early 
appolntnnents were the price Lincoln had to pay In order to satisfy 
ethnic, regional, and political faxtUms which did, in foot, keep the 
nation united. Jefferson DoaHx appointed Kobert E. Lee ax hix military 
commaruier and gaure him great freedom to conduxt the mar ax he 
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tkou^ki j^ivt. Le^ oJuL otherdhd InAphre^ thehr to j^i^ht 
welL o^oMtAt cifiuvt sowyetimAA otrerey dijJ'UAA/Lt oddA. Houmreyr, It uroA HAt 
DoaHa’s j’OyU/Lt that the- omroyLL oou/rsey oj'they mxr turnyedy eieciAUreJyy 
a^OyUiAt they South by 1863. 


5 In the conclusion, be sure to offer final remarks on the extent to which 
Lincoln was the more effective wartime leader. An example of a good 
concluding paragraph is given below. 


iHy ooHAybuAiyOKy, LoHyCyoUv UTOA myOUyh myorey ey^eotUrey thojiy Vaj/iA oa Oy 
unxrtiyUiyey beoydyer. Hey untA ahUy to ky&epy they HyOtiyony’s myoroyLey ho^h, yrotred 
reyhUyent Oyndy teyHyOyCybouA, OyHydy ufOA ah bey to artbcyUyLatey they oluiA oj'the- 
umr. DoaHa, otv they other kMub, utoa KyOt aJobey to ey^taJolAAh joody urorktn^ 
reylyOtboHAktpA uhth (ua pAlttbcah CyobbenjUyeyS oAvdy oirersoAir oav eyOOHyOmy 
that dyeterborateydy oa they untr yro^reyAed. 


6 Now try writing a complete answer to the question following the advice 
above. 


Examination practice 

Below are three exam-style questions for you to practise on this topic. 

1 Compare and contrast the military leaders of the Northern and Southern 
forces. 

(For guidance on how to answer ‘compare and contrast’ questions, see 
page 48.) 

2 Explain why the war took so long to end. 

(For guidance on how to answer ‘explain’ questions, see page 116.) 

3 To what extent were Northern advantages in manpower and industrial 
output the deciding factors in the Civil War? 
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The battles 1861-5 


In 1861, thousands of men, egged on by family, friends and neighbours, rushed to 
volunteer, their main fear being that the war would be over before they could get a 
shot at the enemy. Instead, the war was to drag on for four terrible years. This chapter 
will examine why this happened and why the Union eventually won by considering the 
following key questions: 

©Why did the war not end in 1861 -2? 

O How good a general was Robert E. Lee? 

©Why were Union armies so successful in 1864-5? 

©Why did Britain not interA/ene in the war? 


^^The situation in 1861-2 

► Key question: Why did the war not end in 1861-2? 


Union and Confederate plans in 1861 

Winfield Scott, Union General-in-Chief, thought it would take many months 
to train and equip the armies needed to crush the insurrection. He supported 
the Anaconda Plan, the aim of which was slowly to squeeze life out of the 
Confederacy by naval blockade and by winning control of the Mississippi 
River. However, Lincoln, like most Northerners, looked for a quick decisive 
blow He accepted that Union troops were untrained but as he wrote to 
General McDowell, who commanded Union forces around Washington: 'You 
are green, it is true, but they are green; you are all green alike.'Lincoln thus 
urged McDowell to march on Richmond. 


What were the 
military aims of both 
sides in 1861? 


Meanwhile Jefferson Davis pledged himself to defend every part of the 
Confederacy. He realised that lost territory would result in a depletion of 
resources and a decline in morale. 


First Manassas 

The main Confederate army of 22,000 men, led by General Beauregard, was 
positioned in North Virginia, south of the Bull Run River at Manassas. 
General Joe E. Johnston commanded another army of 11,000 men in the 
Shenandoah Valley On 16 July, Union General McDowell marched south 
with some 30,000 men. His attack on 21 July was well conceived and he 
came near to winning a decisive victory. 



Why was First 
Manassas a crucial 
battle? 
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Confederate forces fought bravely, especially Thomas Jackson's brigade 
which stood'like a stonewall' (hereafter Jackson became known as 
'Stonewall') and were saved by the arrival of Johnston's troops, many of 
whom travelled by train from the Shenandoah. Union troops panicked and 
fled. The Confederacy had won the first major battle. The South suffered 
2,000 casualties (including 440 dead); the Union suffered 3,000 casualties 
(with over 600 dead). Southerners, who usually named battles after the 
nearest settlement, called the battle Manassas. Northerners, who usually 
named battles after the nearest geographical feature, called it (after the river) 
Bull Run. 

The Confederacy made no attempt to follow up its victory by marching on 
Washington. Some see this as a missed opportunity to win the war. But the 
Southern army was as disorganised as the routed Union army. Desperately 
short of supplies, it was in no condition to attack Washington's defences. 
Even if the Confederates had captured Washington, it is unlikely that this 
would have ended the war. 


^^KEY TERM 

Esprit de corps Loyalty to, 
and confidence in, 
something. 


Victory in the war's first major battle was a mixed blessing. It may have made 
some Southerners over-confident and complacent. Defeat, on the other 
hand, spurred the North on to more determined efforts. But victory did give 
the Confederates in Virginia an esprit de corps, reinforced by a further 
victory at Ball's Bluff in October. Over the winter Johnston maintained the 
Confederate line along the Potomac River. 


How good a general 
was McClellan? 


General McClellan 

After Manassas, McDowell was replaced by 34-year-old General George 
McClellan. Credited with some minor victories in West Virginia, he exuded 
an air of optimism and soon replaced Scott as General-in-Chief. McClellan 
remains one of the most controversial figures of the war. An able 
administrator, he restored the morale of the main Union army, now called 
the Army of the Potomac. He was popular with the soldiers, who referred to 
him affectionately as'Little Mac'. McClellan's supporters claim he was a man 
of strategic vision who was betrayed by Republican political intrigue 
(McClellan was a Democrat) and by poor intelligence. Anxious not to create 
scars that might take a generation to heal, his hope of winning the war by 
manoeuvre and bringing it to an end without too much gore made - 
humane - sense. 


Even McClellan's supporters concede, however, that he was an arrogant 
egotist. He failed to work collaboratively with his political masters, whom he 
constantly derided. (Lincoln was'nothing more than a well-meaning baboon 
... the original gorilla', he wrote to his wife.) The main charge levied against 
McClellan is that, having built a fine army, he was too reluctant to use it. 
Over-cautious and indecisive, he had a chronic disposition to exaggerate the 
odds against him. This was apparent over the winter of 1861-2. Although his 
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army was twace the size of the rebel force facing him, he believed he was 
outnumbered. Lincoln and the Northern public grew increasingly impatient 
as McClellan refused to move. 

The West 1861-2 

Early skirmishes 

Confederates won the first major battle in the West - at Wilson's Creek in 
Missouri in August 1861. Lacking resources, they were unable to follow up 
their victory. In Missouri, and across the West as a whole. Confederate forces 
were greatly outnumbered by Union troops. 

In 1861, Lincoln divided the Union's Western forces: 

• General Halleck was to concentrate on winning control of the Mississippi 

• General Buell was to drive Confederate forces from Kentucky and 
Tennessee. 

Lincoln hoped for a joint offensive. However, the divided command led to 
some confusion. Moreover, neither Halleck nor Buell was prepared to risk 
failure by attacking too soon. Both men had good excuses for delay. Their 
forces were short of arms, equipment and transport. 

General Albert Sidney Johnston commanded the Confederate forces 
between the Appalachian and Ozark Mountains. Ordered to defend every 
foot of Southern territory, Johnston scattered his 40,000 troops along the 
southern borders of Kentucky and Missouri, hoping that a number of forts 
built at strategic points on the important rivers would hold up any Union 
advance. 

In January 1862, troops from Buell's army, led by General Thomas, won the 
North's first real victory of the war at Mill Springs, Kentucky. Another branch 
of the Union army pushed the rebels out of Missouri and won a victory at 
Elkhorn Tavern, Arkansas. 

Fort Henry and Fort Donelson 

In February, Halleck sent 15,000 men under General Ulysses S. Grant (see 
page 158), accompanied by a flotilla of gunboats commanded by Andrew 
Foote, to capture key river forts. In February Foote's ships forced Fort Henry 
to surrender but were not sufficient to capture the stronger and more 
important Fort Donelson. Accordingly, Grant besieged the place, demanding 
'unconditional and immediate surrender'. The 16,000 Confederate garrison 
duly surrendered and Union forces now controlled the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers, vital arteries into the South. Johnston retreated to 
Corinth, leaving Kentucky and most of Tennessee under Union control. 
Halleck now ordered Grant and Buell to push into south-west Tennessee. 


What were the main 
events in the West in 
1861 - 2 ? 
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The battle of Shiloh 

In early April, Grant, with over 40,000 men, encamped on the west bank of 
the Tennessee River at Shiloh, waiting for Buell's army. On 6 April Johnston 
launched a surprise attack. Many Union troops panicked and fled but 
enough regiments held out to ensure that the rebels did not win a total 
victory. The Confederate cause was not helped by the death of Johnston in 
the midst of battle. Beauregard took over. As the first day of battle ended, he 
telegraphed to Davis that he had won a'complete victory'. 

Grant remained calm - with good reason. That night, 25,000 men from 
Buell's army arrived. The next day the outnumbered Confederate army was 
forced to retreat. At Shiloh the rebels suffered 10,600 and the Union 13,000 
casualties. 

While Shiloh was certainly not Grant's best-fought battle, its outcome was 
important. The Union had turned back the rebel bid to regain the initiative. 
Halleck now assumed full command and advanced - or rather crawled - 
towards Corinth. (It took him nearly a month to cover 22 miles.) Davis, 
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displeased by Beauregard's evacuation of Corinth, replaced him with General 
Bragg. 

On the Union side, Halleck was appointed General-in-Chief. Lincoln hoped 
he would become a vigorous commander, co-ordinating Union strategy. 

Instead, he became something of a pen-pusher who neifher laid down nor 
enforced a comprehensive strategy for the war as a whole. 

The Peninsula campaign [why was Mccieiian so 

In late January 1862, a frustrated Lincoln ordered McClellan to attack. But slow? 

McClellan now went down with typhoid fever and was confined to bed for 
three weeks. On his recovery, rather than lead a direct march on Richmond, 
he planned to ferry the bulk of his army to Urbana so that it was between 
Richmond and the rebel army at Manassas. Just as he was ready to move, 

Johnston withdrew to new lines south of fhe Rappahannock river. Still 
anxious to avoid a frontal attack, McClellan now planned to attack 
Richmond up the peninsula between the York and James rivers. 
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In April 1862, the Army of Potomac, 121,000 strong, was transported to 
Fortress Monroe - 70 miles from Richmond. The only rebel army ready fo 
impede McClellan's advance was a force of 11,000 men commanded by 
General Magruder. Magruder convinced McClellan that he had thousands 
more men, simply by marching his small force round and round. Instead of 
affacking, McClellan settled down to besiege Yorktown, giving Davis time to 
send more men to the Peninsula. Just as he was ready to attack Yorktown, the 
Confederates withdrew. McClellan, delighted to have won another bloodless 
'victory', advanced cautiously, finally reaching the outskirts of Richmond in 
lafe May. His forces greafly oufnumbered fhe Confederafes opposing him, 
buf McClellan, convinced he was outnumbered, awaited reinforcements. 

The Shenandoah Valley 

McClellan never got his reinforcements, largely because of Sfonewall 
Jackson's Shenandoah Valley campaign. Jackson, with 18,000 men, was sent 
into the Valley to ensure that (far larger) Union forces did nof move soufh to 
Richmond. Jackson, a religious fanatic who saw himself as God's insfrument. 


Thomas ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, 1824-63 


Born in 1824 in West Virginia, Jackson graduated from 
West Point in 1846. After fighting gallantly in the 
Mexican War, he resigned his commission to become a 
professor at the Virginia Military Institute in 1852. In 
1861 Jackson, a deeply religious Presbyterian and a 
stern disciplinarian, joined the Confederate army. 

Soon promoted to brigadier general, he distinguished 
himself in a series of battles. His attack on the Union 
right flank at Chancellorsville in May 1863 (see 
page 174) enabled General Lee to win a remarkable 
victory. Mistakenly shot by Confederate soldiers on the 
night of his great success, his left arm was 
amputated. A week later, at the height of his 
reputation, he died of pneumonia. 

By 1863, Jackson was the Confederacy's most 
acclaimed soldier. His death made him an icon of 
Southern heroism and commitment. Many believed 
that had he lived, the Confederacy might have won 
the war. Certainly Jackson had qualities: 

• He performed impressively in the Shenandoah 
Valley, at Second Manassas and at Chancellorsville. 

• Lee was able to trust Jackson with non-detailed 
orders, trusting him to take whatever action was 
necessary. 


However, Jackson did 
have weaknesses: 

• He did not fight well 
in the Seven Days 
battles (see 
page 170). 

• He was extremely 
secretive about his 
plans. His 
subordinates, in 
consequence, were 
unaware of his 
intentions. 

Jackson's own views on war 

'Always mystify, mislead and surprise the enemy, if 
possible; and when you strike and overcome him, 
never let up in the pursuit so long as your men have 
strength to follow; for an army routed, if hotly 
pursued, becomes panic-stricken, and can then be 
destroyed by half their number. The other rule is, 
never fight against heavy odds, if by any possible 
manoeuvring you can hurl your own force on only a 
part, and that the weakest part, of your enemy and 
crush it. Such tactics will win every time, and a small 
army may thus destroy a large one in detail, and 
repeated victory will make it invincible.' 
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demanded a great deal of his men, who at first regarded him with suspicion. 
In a brilliant campaign from March to June 1862 he won their grudging 
respect, fighting six battles, marching his'foot cavalry'hundreds of miles, 
inflicting 7,000 casualties on the enemy, diverting 60,000 Union troops from 
other tasks, and inspiring the South. Lincoln, worried at the threat that 
Jackson posed to Washington, did not send men to help McClellan. Instead, 
it was Jackson who marched south to fight McClellan. 

Confederate problems in May 1862 

Despite Jackson's success, the Confederacy seemed to be on the verge of 
defeat in May: 

• Union naval forces captured New Orleans in April (see page 127). 

• Most of the Mississippi Valley was now in Union hands. 

• McClellan seemed certain to capture Richmond. 

In April, Stanton, Lincoln's Secretary for War, anticipating victory, called a 
halt to federal recruiting. 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The situation in 1861 -2 
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^^The war 1862-3 _ 

► Key question: How good a general was Robert E. Lee? 


On 31 May, General Joe Johnston attacked McClellan's forces outside 
Richmond. The result was a costly draw: the Confederacy had 6,000 
casualties, the Union 5,000. The most important outcome was the fact that 
Johnston was wounded and replaced by 55-year-oldVirginian Robert E. Lee. 

Robert E. Lee 

Considered by many to be America's finest soldier in 1861, Lee had been 
offered high command in the Union army by Lincoln, but had remained 
loyal to his state. The early part of the war had not gone well for him; after 
setbacks in West Virginia and the Carolinas, he became Davis's military 
adviser. 

Lee now had the opportunity to display his prowess. Renaming his army the 
Army of Northern Virginia, he determined to seize the initiative, joining up 
with Jackson and attacking McClellan's flank. 

The Seven Days 

Lee attacked at the end of June. The week of battles that followed is known 
as'The Seven Days'. Lee struck first at Mechanicsville. Jackson's late arrival 
meant that little was achieved. On 27 June, Lee attacked at Gaines Mill. 
Again Jackson failed to perform well but rebel forces finally broke the enemy 
line. In the last battle of the campaign, at Malvern Hill on 1 July 1862, Lee 
lost 5,000 men to the Union's 3,000. 

The Seven Days cost the Confederacy 20,614 men; Union losses were 15,849. 
Over-complicated battle-plans and defects in command structure led to Lee 
making a number of disjointed attacks. He was also let down by Jackson, 
who was strangely lethargic. Lee, who had failed to destroy the Union army, 
was disappointed with the results of his offensive. Nevertheless, he had 
saved Richmond and forced a demoralised McClellan to retreat back down 
the Peninsula. 

Second Manassas 

Lincoln now appointed General Pope, who had won some small victories in 
the West, to command the Union forces around Washington. McClellan was 
ordered to evacuate the Peninsula and join Pope. With a united army. Pope 
would then advance on Richmond. 


How successful was 
Lee in 1862? 
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Lee, determined to strike first, headed north in mid-August with some 
55,000 men. Dividing his army, he sent Jackson on a long sweep west and 
north of Pope, who was still awaiting McClellan's - slow - arrival. On 
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The Battle of Antietam 

26-27 August, Jackson's 25,000 troops captured Pope's main supply depot at 
Manassas. 

Pope, strengthened at last by advanced units of McClellan's army, attacked 
Jackson's outnumbered force. Second Manassas, fought on 29-30 August, 
was a Union disaster. Failing to appreciate that the rest of Lee's army was 
marching to Jackson's aid. Pope was defeated when General Longstreet 
attacked his left flank. Lee came close to winning the decisive victory that he 
was seeking. However, most Union troops escaped and retreated towards 
Washington. The Union lost 16,000 men, the Confederacy 9,000. Reluctantly 
Lincoln reappointed McClellan as commander-in-chief. 

The battle of Antietam 

Lee’s aims 

In September, Lee sent Jackson to capture Harper's Ferry while he himself 
invaded Maryland with 40,000 men. He aimed to: 
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• protect Virginia's harvest 

• gain Maryland volunteers 

• win a decisive victory 

• demoralise the North 

• persuade Britain to recognise the Confederacy. 

After Second Manassas, Longstreet thought,'we had the most brilliant 
prospects the Confederates ever had'. 

Lee’s lost plans 

Lee's invasion did not go according to plan. He lost more soldiers from 
straggling and desertion than he gained from pro-Confederate Marylanders. 
He also losf a copy of his operational orders which mysferiously fell info 
McClellan's hands. Aware fhaf Lee's army was divided, McClellan was in a 
fremendous position fo defeaf him. Alfhough he frittered away much of 
his dazzling advanfage, he did force Lee back foward fhe Pofomac River. 
Insfead of reheating into Virginia, Lee took up a position behind Antietam 
Creek. 

McClellan delays 

Given that he was hopelessly outnumbered, that both his flanks were 
vulnerable, and fhaf he had fhe Pofomac behind him, Lee's decision fo offer 
battle seems incredible. If McClellan had attacked on 15 or 16 Sepfember 
Lee must surely have been defeated. Fortunately for Lee's reputation, 
McClellan did not attack. On 16 September, Jackson's corps rejoined Lee's 
army, which reduced the odds. Even so, McClellan still had a two-to-one 
advantage (75,000 against 37,000) when he finally attacked on 17 September. 

The battle 

Antietam, partly because it was so badly handled by McClellan, was really 
three separate battles. Union attacks came piecemeal, first from the north, 
then in the centre (where the Confederates took cover in a sunken farm 
road, later known as'Bloody Lane') and finally in fhe soufh across Anfiefam 
Creek. All fhree attacks were partially successful buf none was followed 
through to complete success and Lee, thanks to the arrival of General 
Ambrose Powell Hill from Harper's Ferry, managed fo hang on. Antiefam 
was fhe bloodiesf single-day baffle of fhe war. Lee losf 11,000 men, 
McClellan 12,000. 

The results of Antietam 

Alfhough Lee's army had sfaged one of ifs mosf impressive performances, 
McClellan was able fo claim victory because on 18 Sepfember Lee refreafed 
info Virginia. Indeed, Antiefam can be seen as fhe turning point of fhe war: 

• Wifhin days of fhe baffle Lincoln issued his Emancipation Proclamation 
(see page 205). 

• Lee's failure fo win a decisive vicfoiy meanf fhere was now little likelihood 
of British intervention (see page 193). 
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But McClellan failed to follow up his'victory'. Exasperated with his excuses 
for inactivity, Lincoln relieved him of command in November, replacing him 
with General Burnside. 

The battle of Fredericksburg 

Burnside, with 100,000 men, marched south. Lee's army, 75,000 strong, took 
up a strong position behind Fredericksburg. On 13 December, Burnside 
launched a series of suicidal attacks. Union forces lost 11,000 men. Lee lost 
less than 5,000. Burnside, dissuaded from launching more attacks by his 
senior generals, pulled back across the Rappahannock. Union morale was 
not helped when Burnside's attempt to turn Lee's flank in January 1863 got 
bogged down in mud. 

The War in the West in 1862-3 

Kentucky and Tennessee 

In the late summer. General Bragg advanced into Kentucky. Few Kentuckians 
joined the Confederates and Bragg failed to make the most of his 
opportunities. Blundering into a Union army at Perryville in October, Bragg 
won a tactical victory but was forced to retreat into Tennessee. If Bragg's raid 
had raised then dashed Southern hopes, at least he had transferred the 
Confederates'main western operations from Mississippi to Tennessee. 

In December 1862, General Rosecrans tried to drive Bragg out of Tennessee. 

On 31 December, the two armies severely mauled each other at 
Murfreesboro (or Stones River). Bragg renewed the battle two days later but 
his attack was beaten back and he had to withdraw. Tennessee remained 
quiet for six months. The main'fighting' was in-fighting in the Confederate 
army between the quarrelsome Bragg and most of his generals. 

Vicksburg 

Over the winter of 1862-3, Union forces under Grant tried to take Vicksburg. 

The fortified town prevented Union control of the Mississippi. In Davis's 
view Vicksburg was'the nail-head that held the South's two halves together'. 

The town was probably not as important as Davis thought. By this stage 
there was actually little Confederate traffic across the Mississippi. 

Nevertheless Vicksburg did have a symbolic importance. Its capture would 
demoralise the South and bolster the North. 

Vicksburg's natural defences made it difficult to capture. Rebel cavalry 
constantly threatened the Union supply line. Over the winter Grant probed 
unsuccessfully for a crossing that would enable him to get his forces east of 
the Mississippi. 

As the Union threat to Vicksburg grew, Davis appointed Joseph Johnston to 
oversee Confederate operations in the West. However, Johnston's exact 
power was ill-defined and Bragg (in Tennessee) and Pemberton (at 
Vicksburg) continued to exercise independent command. Davis's hope that 
Johnston would bring a unified vision to the west was not realised. 


Why did the Union fail 
to achieve more 
success in the West in 
1862 ? 
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Which was more 
important in terms of 
ultimate Union victory 
- Gettysburg or 
Vicksburg? 

—► Gettysburg and Vicksburg 

The battle of Chancellorsville 

In January 1863, Lincoln replaced Burnside with'Fighting'Joe Hooker. 

Hooker had a hot temper and was known to be an intriguer. There were 
even rumours that he intended to set himself up as military dictator. Lincoln 
was prepared to risk the dictatorship. What he wanted was military success. 
By April, Hooker, with 130,000 men - twice as many as Lee - was ready to 
move. While General Sedgewick threatened Lee at Fredericksburg, the bulk 
of Hooker's army crossed fhe Rappahannock upsfream, threatening Lee's left 
flank. By 30 April, the Union army had reached Chancellorsville in the heart 
of fhe wooded area known as fhe Wilderness. 

Lee now showed himself at his most brilliant. Leaving General Early with 
10,000 men to hold Sedgewick, Lee led 50,000 Confederates to meet Hooker. 
On 2 May, he further divided his army, sending Jackson with 28,000 men to 
attack Hooker's right flank. Jackson affacked jusf before dusk, driving Union 
hoops back in confusion. Nightfall brought an end to the fighting - and to 
Jackson, shot in the arm by his own men while inspecting the battlefield. 
Jackson's arm was ampufated buf he contracfed pneumonia and died on 

10 May. 

Jackson's efforts at least ensured a Confederate victory. Injured (by falling 
masonry) and bemused by events. Hooker retreated. This enabled Lee to 
send men to head off Sedgewick, who had driven Early from Fredericksburg. 
Sedgewick refreafed with the rest of Hooker's army. Lee had achieved whaf 
many see as his mosf impressive vicfory. With far fewer men, Lee had 
inflicfed greafer casualties on the enemy: Hooker's losses were 17,000, Lee's 
13,000. Although Jackson's death cast a long shadow. Confederate morale 
was sky high. 

The battle of Gettysburg 

Davis's advisers were split on how best to use the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Some favoured sending forces fo relieve Vicksburg. Ofhers fhought it better 
to reinforce Bragg and launch a major advance through Tennessee and 
Kentucky. Convinced that only victories on Northern soil would force 

Lincoln to accept Confederate independence, Lee insisted on an invasion of 
Pennsylvania. This would ease pressure on Virginia and be a severe blow fo 
Union morale. Lee gof his way and in mid-June began his advance 
northwards. 

Hooker tried to follow Lee buf with little idea of where he was heading. On 
28 June, Lincoln replaced Hooker with General Meade - an unpretentious, 
competent soldier. On 1 July, rebel soldiers, looking for shoes, stumbled 
across Union troops at Gettysburg. Lee and Meade ordered their forces fo 
converge on the small town. Thus began the greatest battle ever fought on 
the American continent. 
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The Battle of Gettysburg, 
1-3 July 1863 


The battle 

The first day of the battle -1 July - belonged to the Confederacy. Union 
troops retreated to Culp's Hill and Cemetery HiU. If the rebels had pushed 
home their attack they might have triumphed. 

Lee considered his options. Meade's army of 85,000 men was strongly 
positioned. Rather than attack, Longstreet favoured swinging around the 
Union left flank and finding a strong position in Meade's rear so that the 
rebels were between the Army of the Potomac and Washington. Longstreet 
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believed that Meade would then be forced to attack, and it was better to fight 
a defensive rafher fhan an offensive action. Lee, aware of his army's supply 
problems, would have none of this.'I am going to whip them here', he 
declared,'or they are going to whip me.' 

On 2 July, serious fighting did not start until well into the afternoon when 
Longstreet attacked the Union left. The Confederates had some success 
against Union troops who had unwisely advanced into the Peach Orchard. 
They also nearly captured the strategically important Little Round Top on the 
extreme left of fhe Union posifion. The fighting on Little Round Top was 
symbolic of rebel fortunes on 2 July. Lee's men came close, but not close 
enough, to victory. They failed to break through in the centre and had no 
more success on the Union right. The day ended in a stalemate. 

On 3 July, Lee launched his main attack on the Union centre. A total of 
15,000 men, led by General Pickett, advanced up Cemetery Ridge. The 
charge was a disaster. Rebel troops were mown down by Union fire. In less 
than one hour the Confederates suffered 6,500 casualties. 

Lee had been beaten. In three days he had lost 28,000 men - one-third of his 
command. (The Union army lost 23,000 men.) Lee retreated back to Virginia. 
He accepted full responsibility for Geftysburg: 'The army did all it could. 1 
fear 1 required of it impossibilities.'He offered his resignation. Davis refused 
fo accept it. 

The results of Gettysburg 

Gettysburg was a serious defeat for the Confederacy. The myfh of Lee's 
invincibility had been broken and this in itself was a huge morale booster for 
the Union. After Gettysburg Lee was never again strong enough to launch a 
major invasion of the North. But Gettysburg was probably not the main 
turning point of fhe war: 

• If Lee had won (and afterwards he mainfained thaf he would have 
triumphed if he had had Stonewall Jackson), he could not have held a 
single Northern city for any lengfh of time and would ultimately have had 
to retreat. 

• Defeat at Gettysburg did not make Confederate defeat inevitable. The 
battle was not decisive because Meade, despite Lincoln's urgings, was 
unable to follow up his vicfory. 

For fhe resf of 1863 fhere were few major engagemenfs in Virginia. 

The Gettysburg Address 

On 19 November 1863, President Lincoln travelled to Gettysburg to witness 
the opening of a special cemefery for fhose who had died af fhe baffle. The 
main speaker af fhe dedication was Edward Evereff, one of fhe mosf famous 
orafors of fhe day. Lincoln was asked fo add only'a few appropriafe remarks'. 
Evereff spoke for nearly two hours. Lincoln's speech, by contrast, was a mere 
272 words. 
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SOURCE A 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 19 November 1863. 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great 
battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead who struggled here have 
consecrated it far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little 
note nor long remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. 

It is for us the living rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining before us - that from those honoured 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion - that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain, that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth. 


The capture of Vicksburg 

In April 1863, Grant, still seeking a way of capturing Vicksburg, determined 
to gamble. Marching his army down the west side of fhe Mississippi, he 
relied upon Admiral Porter's ironclad fleet sailing past Vicksburg. This was 
achieved on the night of 16-17 April. Two weeks later. Grant's army was 
ferried across fhe Mississippi. 

The ensuing campaign was brilliant. Aware that he would be outnumbered if 
the Confederate forces in the vicinity (Pemberton with 30,000 men at 
Vicksburg and Johnston with 25,000 men near Jackson) united. Grant's aim 
was to defeat the two rebel armies separately. Largely ignoring his line of 
communications, he cut inland. In three weeks he won several battles, 
defeating Johnston and forcing Pemberton to retreat into Vicksburg. After 
failing to storm the defences. Grant besieged the town. On 4 July, 30,000 
Confederate troops in Vicksburg surrendered. The capture of Port Hudson 
five days later meant that the Confederacy was cuf in two. 


Read Source A. According to 
Lincoln, what were the aims 
for which Northerners were 
fighting and dying? 
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Chickamauga and Chattanooga, September-November 1863 
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Chattanooga 

Lincoln, anxious to press the Confederacy on all fronts, demanded more 
decisive action from Rosecrans in Tennessee. Threatened with dismissal, 
Rosecrans advanced in June, forcing Bragg to retreat to Chattanooga. Unable 
to hold the town, Bragg withdrew to Chickamauga, where he was reinforced 
by 12,000 men from the Army of Northern Virginia, led by Longstreet. 

The battle of Chickamauga 

In September, Rosecrans advanced. On 19-20 September, Bragg gave battle 
at Chickamauga - the only major battle in the war in which the rebels 
outnumbered Union forces. Bragg came close to winning a decisive victory. 
Only a brave rearguard action by General Thomas prevented a rout, enabling 
the Union army to retreat to Chattanooga. The battle of Chickamauga cost 
Bragg 18,500 casualties while Rosecrans lost 16,500. 

Grant takes command 

Bragg now besieged Chattanooga. The Union army was so short of food it 
seemed it might be forced to surrender. Lincoln gave Grant command of all 
the Union's western forces. Grant acted swiftly, establishing a supply line to 
Chattanooga. 

Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge 

On 24 November, Union troops stormed Lookout Mountain. The next day 
Grant's men seized Missionary Ridge. Rebel forces retreated in disarray and 
Bragg was relieved of his command. 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The war 1862-3 
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Union victory 


► 


Key question: Why were Union armies so successful in 1864-5? 


The defeats at Gettysburg, Vicksburg and Chattanooga were severe blows to 
Southern morale. By December 1863, Union forces were preparing to invade 
Georgia. Large areas of Arkansas, Tennessee and Louisiana were under 
Union control. Nevertheless, the South was far from beaten. Out west, the 
Union faced the problem of long supply lines. In the east, the Confederacy 
still had Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia. If Lee could continue to 
inflict heavy casualties on the Union, there was every chance that the 
Northern electorate might oust Lincoln in the 1864 election and vote in a 
peace candidate. 


How great a general 
was Grant? 


The situation in 1864 

In March 1864, Lincoln appointed Grant US General-in-Chief of all the 
Union armies. He immediately came east to supervise the effort to destroy 
Lee. Sherman took over command in the west. 


‘Simultaneous movement all along the line’ 

Determined to make use of the Union's greater manpower. Grant planned 
for a'simultaneous movement all along the line': 

• The 115,000-strong Army of the Potomac would attack Lee. 

• Sherman's western army would capture Atlanta and then'get into the 
interior of the enemy's country ... inflicting all the damage you can'. 

• Led by General Banks, 30,000 men in Louisiana were to capture Mobile. 

• Butler's 30,000-strong army atYorktown was to threaten Richmond. 

• Sigel, with 26,000 men, was to occupy the Shenandoah Valley. 

Lincoln approved of this strategy; it was the one he had advocated from the 
start. 


Confederate and Union problems 

The Confederacy by 1864 had to scrape the bottom of its manpower barrel. 
Men between the ages of 17 and 50 were now liable for conscription. While 
rebel forces were less than half those of the Union, the morale of the Army of 
North Virginia remained high and General Joe Johnston, reappointed to 
command the Army of Tennessee, improved Confederate morale in the west. 

Although they would be outnumbered in the coming campaigns, at least 
most rebel soldiers were veterans. Many experienced Union troops, on the 
other hand, were due to go home in 1864 when the three-year enlistment 
period ended. This would seriously weaken the Union army. Rather than 
force the veterans to re-enlist, the Union offered them $400 and 30 days' 
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leave. Some 136,000 men, scenting victory, re-enlisted; 100,000 decided not 
to do so. 

Grant’s plan unfolds 

Grant's strategy in 1864 did not go according to plan: 

• Banks was defeated in the Red River area. 

• Butler failed to exert pressure on Richmond. 

• Union forces in the Shenandoah were defeated. In July, a 10,000-strong 
rebel force pushed up the valley and reached Washington's suburbs, 
forcing Grant to send reinforcements to defend the capital. 

The Wilderness campaign 

The Army of the Potomac had mixed success. With a two-to-one superiority 
in manpower. Grant hoped to manoeuvre Lee into an open-field combat. 
Lee's strategy was straightforward: keep Grant from Richmond, force him to 
attack fortified positions, and make the cost of trying to defeat the 
Confederacy so high that Northerners would refuse to pay the price and vote 
out Lincoln in November. 

In May, Grant crossed the Rapidan River, threatening to slip round Lee's 
flank. The bloodiest six weeks of fhe war now began. On 5-6 May, Union 
and rebel forces met again in the same Wilderness area that had foiled 
Hooker one year earlier (see page 174).The Union army suffered 18,000 
casualties in confused, ferocious fighting; twice the losses sustained by Lee. 
But Grant (unlike Hooker in 1863) did not retreat. Instead, he edged 
southwards, trying to get between Lee and Richmond. 

For the next month, the opposing armies were never out of contact. Grant's 
probings were foiled by Lee's skilful defence. On 3 June at Cold Harbor 
Grant lost 7,000 men in just over one hour; Lee lost 1,500. In the first 30 days 
of his offensive. Grant lost 50,000 men. Northern Democrats denounced him 
as'Butcher'Grant. But the slogging match had just as great an impact on the 
Army of Northern Virginia. By June, Lee was desperately short of men and 
many of his best officers were dead or wounded. 

The siege of Petersburg 

On 12 June, Union forces crossed the James River, threatening Richmond 
from the south and almost capturing Petersburg, a crucial railway junction. 
Inspired resistance from a small force led by Beauregard saved the day for 
the Confederacy. Lee, aware that the loss of Petersburg would result in the 
loss of Richmond, was forced to defend the town. Both sides dug trenches 
and the siege of Petersburg began. On 30 July, the Union army tried to blast 
a way through the defences, exploding tons of gunpowder below the rebel 
lines. In the fighting which followed. Union forces gof bogged down in the 
crater created by the explosion and suffered 4,500 casualties. The 
Confederates hung on. 


Why was the siege of 
Petersburg so 
important? 
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KEY TERM 

War of attrition 

A conflict where each side 
tries to wear down the 
strength, morale and/or 
resources of the enemy. 


Although Grant had not yet defeated Lee, he had at least forced him onto 
the defensive and ensured that he was no longer able to fight the type of war 
at which he excelled - a war of manoeuvre. Both Grant and Lee knew that a 
war of attrition favoured the Union. 

The Shenandoah Valley 

In the autumn of 1864, the Confederacy suffered serious setbacks in the 
Shenandoah. General Sheridan, the new Union commander, chased the 
Confederates up the valley, winning battles at Winchester and at Cedar 
Creek. 


How important was 
the Atlanta campaign? 


The Atlanta campaign 

In May 1864, Sherman, with 100,000 men, left Chattanooga and headed 
towards Atlanta, state capital of Georgia and an important industrial and rail 
centre. His Confederate opponent. General Johnston, commanded some 
70,000 men. Rather than go on the offensive (as Davis wanted), Johnston 
retreated, taking up strong positions and hoping that Sherman would launch 
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costly frontal offensives. Instead, Sherman repeatedly turned Johnston's 
flank, forcing him back. Sherman did try one frontal attack at Kennesaw 
Mountain in June but this was a disaster. Thereafter, he returned to his 
flanking manoeuvres. 

Johnston seemed impervious to the rising discontent over his continuous 
retreat. By July, Union forces had reached the outskirts of Atlanta. Davis now 
replaced Johnston with 33-year-old John Bell Hood. Hood, who had lost an 
arm at Gettysburg and a leg at Chickamauga, was a brave fighter but had 
little skill as a commander.'All lion, none of the fox', was Lee's view, a view 
that Hood was now to confirm. A series of attacks on Union lines resulted in 
the loss of 20,000 Confederates. At the end of August, Hood was forced to 
abandon Atlanta. Its capture was an important boost to Northern morale. 

The 1864 election 

The Confederacy's last (and best) hope was that Lincoln would be defeated 
in the 1864 election. In August, with the war going badly, Lincoln said,'I am 
going to be beaten and unless some great change takes place, badly beaten.' 
The Democrat convention, hoping to capitalise on Northern war weariness, 
called for a negotiated peace, condemned Lincoln's arbitrary measures and 
pledged to preserve states'rights. However, General McClellan, the 
Democrat presidential candidate, would not agree to the peace platform. This 
meant that his party was in something of a muddle. 

Lincoln was not popular with all Republicans. Many wanted to nominate 
General Grant as presidential candidate but he made it clear that he would 
not stand. Treasury Secretary Chase had presidential ambitions but failed to 
mount a challenge. John C. Fremont, the 1856 Republican candidate, created 
his own political party, the Radical Democrats, and threatened to split the 
Republican vote. 

Lincoln was easily renominated at the Republican convention in June. 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee was chosen as his running mate. The fact that 
Johnson was both a Southerner and a War Democrat seemed to strengthen 
the Republican ticket. (In 1864, the Republicans campaigned as the National 
Union Party.) The Republican platform endorsed a policy of unconditional 
surrender and called for the'utter and complete extirpation of slavery'by 
means of a constitutional amendment. 

In August, wide cracks appeared between the President and his party over 
reconstruction policy (see pages 209-11). But with the election only a few 
weeks away. Republicans rallied round Lincoln. 

In September, the war turned in Lincoln's favour: 

• Admiral Farragut won an important naval victory at Mobile. 

• Atlanta fell. 

• Sheridan was successful in the Shenandoah. 


Why did Lincoln win 
the 1864 election? 
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What does Source B tell us 
about Republican 
propaganda? 


SOURCE B 
Union poster, 1864. 
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Fremont now withdrew from the race and the election became a straight 
contest between Lincoln and McClellan. Republicans ridiculed McClellan's 
military record and did their best to depict the Democrats as at best 
unpatriotic defeatists and at worst traitors. 

The election results 

In November, Lincoln won 2,213,645 popular votes (55 per cent of the total) 
and 212 electoral college votes to McClellan's 1,802,237 votes (45 per cent) 
and 21 electoral votes. The Republicans increased their majorities in both 
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houses of Congress. Native-born, Protestant Americans remained loyal to 
Lincoln. Particularly remarkable was the backing he received from Union 
troops. Most states enacted provision for soldiers to vote in the field. Those 
states which blocked this measure failed to stop the soldiers from voting. The 
War Department allowed whole regiments to return home to vote. Lincoln 
received 78 per cent of the soldier vote. The election was really a referendum 
on whether the North should continue fighting. Lincoln's success was the 
death knell of the Confederacy. 

The end of the Confederacy ^ i why did the 

Confederacy collapse 

Marching through Georgia in i865? 

In the autumn of 1864, Sherman divided his army. Leaving Thomas to 
watch Hood, Sherman set off from Atlanta in mid-November with 
62,000 men on a march through Georgia to Savannah on the coast. Cutting 
adrift from supply lines, Sherman's aim was to demoralise the South, 
destroying both its capacity and its will to fight. Convinced his men could 
live off the land, he was aware that the Confederacy was not in a position 
to mount effective opposition. His march - intended to make Georgia 
'howl' - went much to plan. Leaving a swathe of destruction. Union forces 
reached and captured Savannah in mid-December. The 285-mile march 
inflicted some $100 million damage on Georgia, crippled much of the 
state's railway network, and gave a lie to the Confederate government's 
promise of protection for its people. 



Sherman’s march through the South 1864-5 
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William Tecumseh Sherman, 1820-91 


Born in Lancaster, Ohio and the foster son of the 
prominent Whig Party politician Thomas Ewing, 
Sherman graduated from West Point in 1840. After 
fighting in Florida in the Second Seminole War, he 
served in California in the Mexican War. In 1853, he 
resigned his commission to become manager of a San 
Francisco bank. He experienced a series of business 
failures in California, New York and Kansas. In 1859 he 
was appointed superintendent of the Louisiana 
Military Seminary. Returning to the US army in 1861 
(and despite a mild nervous breakdown in late 1861), 
he participated in many of the Civil War's main battles 
and campaigns - Bull Run, Shiloh, Vicksburg and 
Chattanooga. Given command of the Western Theatre 
in March 1864, he captured Atlanta and went on to 
march through Georgia to Savannah. In 1865 his men 
conducted marches of destruction through the 
Carolinas to Petersburg. In May 1865 he negotiated 
the controversially mild surrender agreement with 
Confederate General Joe E. Johnston. 

During Reconstruction, he was one of the South's 
leading Northern supporters. In 1869 he became 
Commanding General of the Army, a post he held until 
1884. He was thus responsible for US conduct in the 
Indian Wars. In 1875 he published his controversial 
Memoirs. 

Sherman was regarded by military historian Basil 
Liddell Hart as 'the first modern general'. This was 
largely because Hart thought he conducted 'total war' 
in his march through Georgia and the Carolinas in 
1864-5. Southern whites long denounced his 
campaign as one of particular devastation and 
brutality. However, Sherman was by no means the only 
soldier in modern times to use 'scorched earth' tactics. 


Nor was his campaign particularly 
cruel. While his army destroyed huge 
amounts of property, very few 
Southerners lost their lives. Sherman 
himself downplayed his role, usually 
saying he was simply carrying out 
orders as best he could to end the war 
in the shortest time possible. 

Sherman's views on war 

His reply to the Atlanta City Council in 1864 who 
complained of hardships resulting from his policies: 

'You cannot qualify war in harsher terms than I will. 
War is cruelty and you cannot refine it; and those who 
brought war into our country deserve all the curses 
and maledictions a people can pour out. I know I had 
no hand in making this war, and I know I will make 
more sacrifices today than any of you to secure peace. 
But you cannot have peace and a division of our 
country.' 

A personal letter, written by Sherman in May 1865: 

'I confess, without shame, I am sick and tired of 
fighting - its glory is all moonshine; even success the 
most brilliant is over dead and mangled bodies with 
the anguish and lamentations of distant families, 
appealing to me for sons, husbands and fathers ... tis 
only those who have never heard a shot, never heard 
the shriek and groans of the wounded and lacerated 
... that cry aloud for more blood, more vengeance, 
more desolation.' 

Sherman in 1875: 

'My aim then was to whip the rebels, to humble their 
pride, to follow them to their inmost recesses, and to 
make them fear and dread us.' 



Franklin and Nashville 

Instead of trying to stop Sherman, Hood invaded Tennessee. His scheme - to 
defeat Thomas, reconquer Kentucky and then march to help Lee - came to 
nothing. On 30 November, Hood ordered an assault on Union forces at 
Franklin. His losses were three times those of the enemy. The Union army 
now pulled back to Nashville, which Hood'besieged'for two weeks. Given 
that Hood had 23,000 men and Thomas 50,000, it was hard to know who 
was besieging whom. Despite pressure from Lincoln, Thomas (one of the 
Union's unsung heroes) delayed his counter-attack until he was fully 
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prepared. When he struck on 15-16 December he won the most complete 
victory of the war. The battle of Nashville destroyed Hood's Army of 
Tennessee. In January 1865, Hood resigned whaf liffle was leff of his 
command. 

The situation in late 1864 

In his December 1864 address fo Congress, Lincoln spoke confidently of 
vicfory. Union resources, he said, were unexhausfed and inexhausfible; ifs 
military and naval forces were larger than ever, and its economy was 
prospering. The Confederacy's sifuation, by contrast was desperate. Its 
western armies were in tatters and Lee's Army of Northern Virginia suffered 
from mass desertions as troops received despairing letters from home. 

Peace attempts 

In February, Confederafe Vice-President Stephens (with Davis's approval) 
met Lincoln to see if if was possible fo arrange peace. The falks were 
unproducfive. Lincoln was nof prepared fo compromise on eifher slavery or 
disunion and Davis was nof prepared fo surrender. 

Lee’s problems 

Lee, now given overall command of all thaf was leff of fhe Confederafe 
armies, asked for regiments of slaves fo be raised fo fight for the Southern 
cause. In March, the Confederate Congress approved a measure it had 
previously opposed. It came too late to have any effect. The Confederacy was 
falling apart. In January 1865, Wilmington, the last major Confederate port, 
was closed with the Union capture of Fort Fisher. In February, Sherman 
headed north. South Carolina suffered worse deprivation than Georgia. Lee 
gave Johnston the thankless task of trying to resist Sherman's remorseless 
march towards Richmond. 

The fall of Petersburg and Richmond 

Grant did not really need Sherman's army. By March, rebel trench lines 
extended 35 miles around Petersburg and Lee had fewer than 50,000 
half-starved troops to man them. Grant had 125,000 men, not counting 
Sheridan approaching from the north and Sherman approaching from the 
south. On 1 April, Sheridan won a decisive victory at Five Forks. The 
following day Grant ordered a full-scale assaulf and fhe Union army broke 
fhrough Lee's Hnes. Lee had no opfion buf fo abandon bofh Pefersburg and 
Richmond. On 3 April, Lincoln visifed Richmond. He was mobbed by 
ex-slaves who greefed him as a messiah. 

Confederate surrender 

Lee headed westwards, hoping to join up with Johnston's forces. Insfead, he 
found himself surrounded by Union forces. On 6 April, he fought his last 
battle at Sayler's Creek. He achieved nothing, except the loss of 8,000 men. 
On 9 April, he realised,'There is nofhing leff for me fo do buf fo go and see 
General Grant and I would rather die a thousand deaths.' 
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Lee and Grant met at Appomattox Court House on 10 April. Lee 
surrendered. Grant was magnanimous in victory, allowing Confederate 
troops to keep their side arms and horses and giving the hungry rebels 
Union army rations. Lee, meeting his troops for the last time, said,'Boys, I 
have done the best I could for you. Go home now, and if you make as good 
citizens as you have soldiers, you will do well, and I shall always be proud 
of you.' 

Lee's surrender was fhe effechve end of the war. Davis, fleeing southwards, 
exhorted the Confederacy fo fight on. But most Southerners, heeding Lee's 
advice, showed no interest in a guerrilla war. On 16 April, Johnston 
surrendered to Sherman. Davis was captured in Georgia on 10 May. The last 
skirmish, fought in Texas on 13 May, was ironically a rebel victory. 

Returning home 

For the victorious Union soldiers, one final mission remained before fhey 
quif fhe army and returned to their homes. The new President Andrew 
Johnson ordered the Union armies to stage a grand review through 
Washington DC. It required two full days (23-24 May 1865) for some 150,000 
men of fhe Army of fhe Pofomac and fhe Army of Georgia and Tennessee fo 
march pasf fhe cheering crowds lining Pennsylvania Avenue. One privafe 
wrofe lafer: 'I felf fhaf fhe pleasures of fhe day fully repaid me for all fhe 
hardships, privations, dangers and suffering fhaf I had endured during all 
those years of strife and carnage.' 

There was no such celebration for Confederafe soldiers who driffed home 
through the spring and summer of 1865. Given Sherman's'hard war'policy, 
some had no homes fo which fo refurn. Returning Confederate soldiers thus 
faced bleak prospecfs - ravaged cities, devasfafed land, economic and 
financial ruin. A Soufh Carolina planfer, facing fhe rebuilding fhaf lay ahead, 
said: 'We are discouraged. We have nothing left to begin anew with. I never 
did a day's work in my life and don't know how to begin.' 
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Britain and the Civil War 


► Key question: Why did Britain not intervene in the war? 


Jefferson Davis, aware that alliance with Britain was the Confederacy's best 
hope of success, did his best to secure British support. In May 1861, 
Confederate commissioners were sent to London and gained an informal 
interview with British Foreign Secretary Lord John Russell. The Russian 
minister in Washington was convinced that,'England will take advantage of 
the first opportunity to recognise the seceded states.' 


Why was British 
opinion divided? 


Britain’s attitude to the war 

Sympathy for the Confederacy 

Prime Minister Lord Palmerston and Foreign Secretary Russell knew that 
there were good reasons for supporting the Confederacy: 


• Britain's immediate and long-term self-interest might well be served by 
the break-up of the USA. 

• An independent Confederacy would have strong economic links with 
Britain, providing raw cotton in return for manufactured goods. 

• Cotton was an issue of immediate concern. In order to prevent economic 
hardship at home, it might be necessary for Britain to break the Union 
blockade to acquire Southern cotton. 

• Many Britons sympathised with the Confederacy and fhought the North 
had no right to force people back into an unpopular Union. 

• Given that four slave states remained in the Union, slavery did not seem 
to be a crucial issue. Indeed, Lincoln's administration insisted for most of 
1861-2 thaf the war was not a crusade to abolish slavery. Given that most 
Britons opposed slavery, this made it easier for influential newspapers, 
such as The Times, to support the Confederacy. 


Sympathy for the Union 

However, there were also good reasons for Britain not getting involved in 
the war: 


• Conflict with the Union might result in the loss of Canada. 

• War would certainly result in the loss of valuable markets and investments 
in the North. 

• British opinion was far from united. Aware that slavery lay at the heart of 
the conflict, many Britons supported the Union. 

• The Crimean War (1854-6) had indicated the difficulties of fighting a war 
thousands of miles from home. 

Not surprisingly, Palmerston believed that Britain's best policy was neutrality. 
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British neutrality 

One immediate problem was whether Britain should recognise the 
Confederacy as a sovereign state. Lincoln's administration made it clear that 
the conflict was a rebellion. Thus, recognition of the Confederacy was 
tantamount to a declaration of war against the USA. However, in legal terms 
the situation was confused because Lincoln had proclaimed a blockade 
against the Confederacy. A blockade was an instrument of war. If a state of 
war existed, Britain could make a reasonable case for recognising the 
Confederacy. 

In May 1861, Palmerston's government adopted a compromise position: 

• It declared its neutrality. 

• It recognised the Union blockade. 

• It did not recognise the Confederacy as a sovereign state. 

• It accepted the Confederacy's belligerent status. Under international law 
belligerents had the right to contract loans and purchase arms in neutral 
nations. However, Britain's neutrality proclamation prevented the 
Confederacy fitting out its warships in Britain. 

Having declared itself neutral, Britain made every effort to remain so. 


KEY TERM 

Belligerent A combatant, 
recognised in British law, as 
legally waging war. 


Confederate and Union diplomacy 



The cotton embargo 

In 1861, Southerners believed that Britain would be forced to break the 
Union blockade because of its need for cotton. In order to tighten the screw, 
an unofficial cotton embargo was introduced. The Charleston Mercury 
declared in June 1861:'the cards are in our hands and we intend to play them 
out to the bankruptcy of every cotton factory in Great Britain and France or 
the acknowledgement of our independence'. 


How effective was 
Confederate and 
Union diplomacy? 


Unfortunately for the Confederacy, the embargo ploy faded. European 
warehouses were full of cotton purchased in 1859-60, and so there was no 
immediate shortage. The Confederate cotton strategy thus backfired. 
Southerners failed to sell their most valuable commodity at a time when the 
blockade was at its least effective. Moreover, the embargo angered 
Europeans: 'To intervene on behalf of the South because they have kept 
cotton from us would be ignominious beyond measure', declared Russell. 


Nevertheless, the British government did consider breaking the blockade. 
'We cannot allow some millions of our people to perish to please the 
Northern states', said Palmerston. British and Trench diplomats discussed 
the possibility of joint action to lift the blockade. In the event, the talks were 
not followed by action. 


The Trent affair 

In November 1861 James Mason and John Slidell, Confederate 
commissioners to Britain and Trance, respectively, left Cuba for Europe in the 
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Trent, a British steamer. Soon after leaving Havana, the Trent was stopped by 
Captain Wilkes, commanding the USS San Jacinto. Wilkes forcibly removed 
Mason and Slidell from the British ship. 

This action created a wave of anger in Britain: Wou may stand for this but 
damned if I wiU', Palmerston told his cabinet. Russell demanded that Mason 
and Slidell should be released and the US must make a public apology. To 
back up the threat, the British fleet prepared for action and soldiers were 
sent to Canada. Britain also stopped the export of essential war materials to 
the Union. 

The Trent affair posed a serious dilemma for Lincoln. While there was a 
danger of war if his government did not satisfy Britain, Union opinion would 
be outraged if he cravenly surrendered. Wilkes had become something of a 
national hero, so much so that the House of Representatives had passed a 
resolution praising his action. A compromise was eventually found. The US 
government, while not apologising for Wilkes's action, admitted that he had 
committed an illegal act and freed Mason and Slidell. 

British mediation? 

The closest the Confederacy came to getting British recognition was in the 
autumn of 1862 after its triumph at Second Manassas (see pages 170-1). 
French Emperor Napoleon Ill's proposal that Britain and France should 
attempt to mediate in the conflict was seriously considered by Palmerston 
and Russell. Given that mediation meant recognition of the Confederacy, 
Britain and France might easily have found themselves at war with the 
Union. However, the failure of Lee's Maryland invasion (see page 172) 
convinced Palmerston that it would be unwise to intervene. 

Even after Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation (see page 205), some 
members of Palmerston's cabinet still wanted to take action. In October 
1862, Chancellor of the Exchequer William Gladstone claimed that'Jefferson 
Davis and other leaders have made an army, and are making, it appears, a 
navy, and they have made what is more than either, they have made a 
nation.' Supported by Gladstone, Russell prepared a memorandum arguing 
for mediation. Palmerston rejected the idea. 

The cotton famine 

The full impact of the cotton shortage hit Britain over the winter of 1862-3 
and caused high unemployment in Lancashire. However, given that the 
British economy was generally prospering, there was limited pressure on the 
government to take action. During 1863, the situation in Lancashire 
improved as a result of imports of cotton from India, China and Egypt. 
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Commerce raiders 

Although denied British recognition, the Confederacy received valuable aid 
from Britain. Confederate agents worked effectively to secure British military 
supplies. In particular, British shipbuilders built vessels for a variety of 
Confederate purposes. The majority were employed in running cargoes 
through the blockade. The Confederacy also purchased commerce raiders. 
While British law forbad the construction of warships for a belligerent power. 
Confederate agents got round this by purchasing unarmed ships and then 
adding the guns elsewhere. 

Confederate commerce raiders caused considerable damage to Union 
merchant shipping. The CSS Alabama, for example, took 64 Union ships 
before finally being sunk off Brest. Altogether the North lost some 200 ships. 
While scarcely crippling trade, the raiders were a nuisance, driving Union 
shipping insurance rates to astonishing heights. Consequently, more and 
more trade was transferred to neutral ships, which were not attacked by 
Confederate raiders. 


The Laird rams 

The last serious crisis between the Union and Britain came during the 
summer of 1863. Lincoln's government was aware that the Laird Brothers 
shipbuilders were building two ironclad ships for the Confederacy. These 
boats - the Laird rams - would be the strongest ships afloat. Charles 
Adams, the US Minister in Britain, threatened war if the boats were sold to 
the Confederacy. The British government eventually bought the rams itself 
and the crisis fizzled out. 

France and Russia 

Emperor Napoleon III of France was keener to recognise the Confederacy 
and intervene on its side than Britain. He had imperial ambitions in Mexico, 
which were unlikely to be realised if the Union triumphed. Moreover, the 
French cotton industry was also severely affected by the Union blockade. 
However, Napoleon III was not prepared to take on the Union without 
British support, which he could not get. 


^^KEY TERM 

Laird rams The 

distinguishing feature of these 
vessels was an iron ram, 
projecting from the bow, 
which enabled them to sink 
an enemy by smashing its 
hull. 


Had Britain and France intervened in the war, it is conceivable that Russia, 
anxious to avenge its defeat in the Crimean War, might have supported the 
Union. The balance of world power was seen by Russia to depend on the 
preservation of the Union. A strong United States was regarded as an 
insurance against British aggression. In the autumn of 1863 the Russian fleet 
sailed into New York Harbor, wintering in US ports over the winter of 
1863^. To Northerners, it seemed as though the Russians were showing 
their support for the Union. In reality, however, it was Tsar Alexander ITs fear 
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of war with Britain and France, who were opposed to his suppression of a 
rebellion in Poland, rather than his sympathy for the Union cause, that had 
prompted him to send his fleet to safety in US ports. 

Confederate efforts 

The Confederacy did its best. Agents were sent across the Atlantic to 
establish contacts with sympathetic British MPs. In an attempt to influence 
British opinion, the Confederacy also set up a newspaper, the Index, devoted 
to presenting the rebel case. Confederate purchasing agents had spectacular 
successes purchasing British armaments and supplies on a huge scale. 
Without this material support, the Confederate war effort might well have 
cmmbled long before 1865. It is difficult to see what more the Confederacy 
could have done. 

As the prospect of British recognition faded, the Confederacy made 
desperate efforts to win the allegiance of other nations. Overtures were 
made to Spain (a naturally interested power because of her Caribbean 
involvement), Sweden, Belgium and even the Vatican. They all came to 
nothing. No European country was prepared to jeopardise its position 
without a clear signal from Britain. 

Conclusion 

One of Palmerston's favourite sayings was: 'They who in quarrels interpose, 
will often get a bloody nose.'Given his caution, it was always likely that 
Britain would remain neutral. While Seward, Lincoln and Adams deserve 
some credit, their diplomatic skill should not be over-rated. Nor should 
Confederate diplomacy be castigated. Only if the Confederacy looked like 
winning would Britain recognise the Confederacy. Yet only if Britain 
recognised the Confederacy and went to war on its side, was it likely that the 
Confederacy would win. 


SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

Britain and the Civil War 
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Key debate 


► Key question: Did the Confederacy defeat itself or was It defeated? 


On 10 April 1865, Robert E. Lee, having just surrendered at Appomattox, 
wrote a farewell address to his soldiers: 

After four years' arduous service, marked by unsurpassed courage and fortitude, 
the Army of Northern Virginia has been compelled to yield to overwhelming 
numbers and resources. 

According to Lee, the Confederacy losf fhe war not because it fought badly 
but simply because the enemy had more men and guns. Historian Richard 
Current, reviewing the statistics of Union sfrength - two and a half times fhe 
South's population, three times its railway capacity, nine times its industrial 
production, overwhelming naval supremacy - concluded that'surely in view 
of fhe disparity of resources, if would have faken a miracle ... fo enable fhe 
Soufh fo win. As usual, God was on fhe side of fhe heaviesf battalions.' 

Yef nof all hisforians would accepf thaf the Union's superior resources were 
the prime cause of Confederafe defeaf. Many scholars insist that defeat was 
the result of Confederate mistakes and/or internal problems which had little 
to do with resources. 

Missed Confederate opportunities? 

At many stages events on the battlefield mighf have gone differently and, if 
they had, the course of the war might have been different: 

• Confederate forces mighf have been more aggressive after First Manassas. 

• Had Stonewall Jackson been up to par in June-July 1862, Lee might have 
won a spectacular victory in the Seven Days battles. 

• Who knows what would have happened had Lee's battle orders not fallen 
info Union hands in Maryland in September 1862 or Jackson had not 
been killed at Chancellorsville. 

• Better Confederate leadership in 1863 might have prevented the loss of 
Vicksburg and broughf vicfory af Geftysburg. 

In short, the Confederate cause was not inevitably a'lost cause'. 

Political leadership 

Historian David Potter claimed that'If the Union and Confederacy had 
exchanged presidents with one another, the Confederacy mighf have won ifs 
independence.'Lincoln is generally seen as more eloquenf in expressing war 
aims, more successful in communicating with the people, more skilful in 
keeping political factions working fogefher, and beffer able to endure 
criticism. He is lauded for appointing the winning military team, for picking 
able subordinates, and for knowing how fo delegafe. Lincoln's superiority to 
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Davis might seem self-evident. Nevertheless, Lee could think of no one in 
fhe Soufh who could have done a beffer job than Davis. 

Davis's government is often charged with failing to manage the country's 
economy and finances efficiently. The main criticism is that it printed too 
much money. This fuelled inflation, which ravaged fhe economy and 
damaged Soufhern morale. However, given the Union blockade, inflation 
was inevitable. Despite its economic problems, the Confederacy maintained 
over 3 per cent of ifs population under arms - a higher figure fhan the North. 
In terms of fhe management of military supply, the Confederacy could boasf 
some organisational successes. Ordnance Chief Gorgas, for example, builf an 
arms indusfry virtually from scrafch. The main problem was fhe shortage, not 
the management, of supplies. 

Military leadership 

• After appointing a fair share of blunderers, Lincoln finally found fhe 
winning team of Grant and Sherman. 

• It may be that Davis and Lee pursued a flawed military strategy. Arguably 
Lee attacked too much and literally bled the Confederacy fo deafh. 
However, it is unlikely that a purely defensive sfrafegy would have been 
more successful. Confederafe refreafs offen led fo disasfrous sieges and 
huge surrenders. Lee, who believed he had to win an overwhelming 
victory, came close to success on several occasions. Despite being 
outnumbered in every major campaign, he won victories which depressed 
Union and bolstered Confederate morale. Without Lee's generalship the 
Confederacy would have crumbled earlier. If ofher Confederafe generals 
had fought as well, the war might have had a different outcome. 

Confederate will 

Today, many scholars insist that the Confederacy could have won if its 
people had possessed the will to make the necessary sacrifices. 

Lack of nationalism? 

Some scholars (for example, Beringer, Haffaway and Still) claim thaf fhe 
Confederacy did nof generate a strong sense of nationalism. Thus, when the 
going got tough. Southerners found if fough to keep going. If the nationalist 
spirit had been strong enough, the argument goes. Southerners would have 
waged a savage guerrilla war after April 1865. 

The lack of nationalism argument, however, is not convincing. The strength 
of pafriofic feeling in 1861 produced 500,000 volunteers for military service. 
Confederate politicians, clergymen and newspaper editors did their utmost 
to create a sense of nationalism. The war, by creating both a unifying hafred 
of fhe enemy and a new sef of heroes, sfrengthened Confederate 
nationalism. So did military service. Historian James McPherson found 
evidence of very sfrong pafriofism in the letters of Soufhern soldiers. Mosf 
soldiers faifhfully discharged their duty. 
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Historian Gary Gallagher suggests that the most nationalistic Southerners 
were young officers. They had few, if any, doubts about slavery, attributed 
base motives to Northerners in general and Republicans in particular, and 
supported secession. Their personal example in combat inspired their men 
and their achievements helped to nourish patriotism and resolve among 
civilians. 

Far from explaining Confederate defeat, nationalism helps to explain why 
Southerners fought as long as they did. Northerners almost threw in the 
towel in the summer of 1864 when they suffered casualty rates that 
Southerners had endured for more than two years. The Confederacy's death 
toll was far greater than France's in the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1). 
Nobody suggests that Frenchmen in 1870 did not have a strong sense of 
national identity. Yet France lost, defeated by the stronger and more military 
adept Prussians. Nationalism is not a magic shield ensuring invulnerability 
to those who possess it. 

Religious doubts? 

Given so much death and destruction, some Southerners began to wonder if 
God was really on their side. Did these doubts help to corrode morale? It 
seems unlikely. Southern Church leaders supported the Confederate cause 
until the bitter end. During the war a great religious revival movement swept 
through the Confederate armies. Many men were convinced that God was 
testing the new nation and that out of suffering would come victory. Rather 
than explaining defeat, religion played a vital role in sustaining Southern 
will. 

Slavery qualms? 

The notion that many Southerners felt moral qualms about slavery, which 
undermined their will to fight, is unconvincing. All the evidence suggests 
that most Southerners went to war to preserve slavery and remained 
committed to it to the end. 

Divisions within the Confederacy? 

Recent scholarship has stressed that many groups within the South became 
disenchanted as the war progressed. Two-thirds of the Confederacy's white 
population were non-slaveholders who may have come to resent risking 
their lives and property to defend slavery. Some of them had opposed 
secession in 1861. Others became alienated as a result of hardship during the 
war. However, McPherson found little if any evidence of class division in the 
letters of Southern soldiers. Many non-slaveholders were ready to fight and 
die for the Confederacy from start to finish. 

Confederate women? 

'Historians have wondered in recent years why the Confederacy did not 
endure longer', wrote historian Drew Gilpin Faust: 'In considerable measure 
... it was because so many women did not want it to. It may well have been 
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because of its women that the South lost the Civil War.'Severe hardship on 
the home front, Faust claims, led to a growth of defeatism which was 
conveyed by letters to Southern soldiers. Women told their men to put family 
before national loyalty. 

In reality, however, many Southern women remained loyal to the end, 
exhorting their men to stay at the front and fight. Increased privation, the 
experience of living under federal occupation, and the loss of loved ones 
often reinforced rather than eroded loyalty to the Confederacy. 

The strength of Confederate will 

Even in 1864-5, letters, diaries and newspapers reveal a tenacious popular 
will rooted in a sense of national community.'The devils seem to have a 
determination that cannot but be admired', wrote Sherman in March 1864. 
'No amount of poverty or adversity seems to shake their faith - niggers 
gone, wealth and luxury gone, money worthless, starvation in view within a 
period of two or three years, are causes enough to make the bravest tremble, 
yet I see no sign of lef up - some few deserters - plenty tired of war, buf fhe 
masses defermined fo fight it out.' 

What is remarkable about the Confederacy is not its internal weaknesses but 
its staying power and the huge sacrifices fhat so many of ifs people made. 
The mosf sobering sfatisfic is fhat half of the Confederacy's soldiers were 
killed or seriously wounded. 

The strength of Union will 

Historians have tended to examine why Southern will collapsed rather than 
ask the equally important question: why did Northern will hold? It is often 
said that the Confederacy had no chance in a war of affrition. In facf, a war 
of affrition was the best chance it had. To win, the Confederacy had fo wear 
down Northern will: a long, bloody war was the best way to do this. The war 
was long and bloody but Northern will endured. Civilian morale was helped 
by the fact that life during the war went on much the same as usual. 
Northern losses were (relatively) less than those sustained by Southerners. 
The North was never seriously invaded and many Northerners experienced 
increased prosperity during the war. But ultimately Northern, like Southern, 
will, was affected by the outcome of campaigns. The morale of hoops was 
particularly crucial. In 1864, 78 per cent of Union soldiers vofed for Lincoln, 
proof fhaf soldier morale still held strong. Union victories from mid-1863 
onwards helped fo sustain that morale. 

Robert E. Lee and Confederate morale 

As the war progressed, Lee and his Army of Northern Virginia embodied the 
Confederacy in the minds of mosf Soufherners. His success sustained 
Southern hopes. Contemporaries understood the importance of military 
events to morale and, by extension, to the outcome of fhe war. In March 
1865, Lincoln spoke of fhe'progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly 
depends'. Buf for vicfories af Atlanta and in the Shenandoah Valley, Lincoln 
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might have lost the 1864 election. The importance of the Army of Northern 
Virginia was such that few Southerners contemplated resistance after Lee's 
surrender at Appomattox, despite the fact that he surrendered only a fraction 
of Soufherners under arms in April 1865. 

Conclusion 

When asked why the Confederates lost at Gettysburg, General Pickett 
replied,'! think the Yankees had something to do with it.' The Yankees also 
explain why the Confederacy lost the war. The Union defeated the 
Confederacy; the Confederacy did not defeat itself. The Confederacy 
surrendered in 1865 because Union armies had crushed Soufhern military 
resistance. Defeat caused defeatism, not vice versa. A nation whose armies 
are beaten, railways wrecked, cities burned, countryside occupied and crops 
laid waste, loses its will - and ability - to continue fighting. In war'big 
battalions' do normally triumph. The Civil War was no exception. 


loss of Southern life ~ in the Seven Days and at 
Antietam and Gettysburg. The Confederacy could ill 
afford such losses. Union forces, ably led in the end by 
Grant and Sherman, gobbled up huge swathes of 
Confederate territory, especially in the west, and 
forced Southern commanders, including Lee, on the 
defensive. Once Lincoln was re-elected in November 
1864, it was only a matter of time before the 
Confederacy was defeated. That defeat came with 
Lee's surrender at Appomattox in 1865. The Union's 
‘big battalions' thus eventually triumphed. 
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How to answer ‘in what ways and with what 
effects’ questions 

In questions such as these, stay focused on what is being asked. In what 
ways and with what effects is really asking two questions. Be sure to discuss 
both. You should explain several ways and several outcomes or results. 

Example 

In what wavs and with what effects was General Grant’s military 
strategy successful? 

1 You will need to explain the ways in which Grant's strategy was successful 
and what impacts his strategy had. You should be prepared, after 
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The battles 1861-5 

The Confederacy ultimately lost the war on the 
battlefield. Its armies, invariably outnumbered and less 
well equipped than Union forces, fought well, 
particularly in North Virginia, and came close to having 
the overwhelming victory that Lee sought in the Seven 
Days campaign and at Second Manassas. However, 
Lee's attempt to win that knock-out victory led to huge 
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reviewing this chapter, to make a balanced judgement. Be sure to include 
what military and, in some cases, political consequences Grant's strategy 
had. Some of these could include both the impact his manoeuvres had on 
the North and the South. Try to strike a sensible balance by writing 
roughly the same amount for bofh ways and effecfs. 

2 Firsf fake af leasf five minufes fo write a short outline. This outline could 
take the form of a chart that illustrates what Grant did and the outcomes 
of his strafegy.You should also write down the level of success fhaf 
resulfed from each strafegy. An example of a chart is given below. 


Euent 

Level oj success 

Fort VoneUoK (186Z) 

Success 

Shiloh (1862) 

HeoAjy casualties but turn^ back Soutkern 
mitiative. Fiercely criticised. Ut Nor-thern. press. 

VkksSur^ (1862-63) 

Lonj coMcpai^n. BrilUoMt strategy. South cut in 
tun. 

QroMt cormeumAer oj 
western armies (1863) 

Success at Missionary Pdd^. 

Qrarvt -mnde QeKeral-ui- 
Ckiej(1864) 

SmudtoMeous ■mxmement aU alon^ -the Line. 

Several dejeats. 

Wilderness Qmvpai^n 
(1864) 

Lee jorced on dejensive. Qrarvt Lost 50,000 men in 
30 days. War oj attrition jaroured Nor-th. 

Fail ojpeiersburj (1865) 

Success Led to Lee’s surrender. 


3 In your introduction, briefly state the major points you plan to raise in 
your essay. These could include the following: 


Vej^uvitUiii/ oj^ Qrajvt\ ;tra±e^y mvs MMbUpuvteiy scu>oe4sj^uM 

milvtiwUy Uv t(uvt /te ocitmMvoeMArt'e^d t(v& Socithern/j^oroei. 

QroAvt ihs Oj jeAiyerad Uv tlve^ ea^rty oj'tke^ mir. 

QroAvb a± UUvhsbiirj. Soutfv owb Uv tm>. 

ioi'pve' s(vort-term^ but otreraJ/L strategy urcv^ souauL vj^ costly 


uv iicciv. 


tIvc sovrreAvdcr oj' Lee at ApfOiAuvttox. 

PoUtUvaM Uuyeveb oj IveoAcy Losses. 

Other jenerads urho helped Uv -thejUuiL inetory, sovcJv ax sherwMv. 
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4 In the body of your essay you need to discuss each of the points you 
raised in the introduction. Devote at least a paragraph to each one. Be 
sure to examine both the failures and successes of General Grant. 

5 Your conclusion should tie together the major points you raised in the 
essay and how these relate to the question. An example of a good 
concluding paragraph is given below. 


Oi/zraLL, vt U oUm' tha± Qznyzrril QraMt\ ;tra±e^y mtA 
mniy sLjHA^iAMvt tH<±orUs a± </UJasbiAArj ruul Petersburg ajvd brought 
the- mxr to tv oonxitA/sLon/. Th^ Lderv oj^a±tax>hUt^ ‘id/L alon^ tke^ LUve-’ 
j-oroesi t/te Soutfv to breaJc uy- its j'oroe^s and/ Lose/ uAuuteA/er a^Amrita^e vt 
nijkt knuZ' luul in one/ pM'tvcnbar theatre oj^ mxr. At the same time, 
Qrant’s strategy did/ oom/e/ O/t O/ very high/ oost to the men Uv bUee: tens 
oj^thoM/sand/S died/ in thej^inai eamyai^ns oj^the omr. 


6 Now try writing a complete answer to the question following the advice 
above. 


Q Examination practice 

Below are three exam-style questions for you to practise on this topic. 

1 In what ways and with what effects were Southern diplomatic efforts 
effective? 

2 Evaluate the Northern and Southern military strategies from 1861 to 1865. 
(For guidance on how to answer ‘evaluate’ questions, see page 79.) 

3 To what extent was the Union’s foreign policy a key factor in its victory? 
(For guidance on how to answer 'to what extent’ questions, see 

page 160.) 
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Reconstruction 

In 1861, the black leader Frederick Douglass (see page 55) predicted, The American 
people and the government of Washington may refuse to recognise it for a time but 
the inexorable logic of events will force it upon them in the end; that the war now 
being waged in this land is a war for and against slavery.’ Douglass’s prediction proved 
correct. By 1865, American slaves had been freed. The impact of emancipation was 
one of the problems of Reconstruction - the process of restoring the Confederate 
states to the Union. This chapter will examine the process and impact of 
Reconstruction by focusing on the following key questions: 

O To what extent was Lincoln the Great Emancipator? 

OWhat were Lincoln’s aims with regard to Reconstruction? 

O Did Johnson continue Lincoln’s Reconstruction policies? 

OWhat were the aims of Congressional Reconstruction? 

©Why were Southern states so quickly redeemed? 

O Was the Civil War the USAs second revolution? 


Emancipation 


► Key question: To what extent was Lincoln the Great Emancipator? 


Lincoln and the slavery issue 

In 1861, Lincoln was determined to maintain Northern unity. An avowed 
policy of emancipation of fhe slaves would alienate not only Northern 
Democrats, but also the four Union slave slates (Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri and Delaware), which together had about 400,000 slaves. It would 
also spur Southerners to an even greater effort and leave no possibility of a 
compromise peace. 

In April 1861, Lincoln declared,'! have no purpose, direcfly or indirecfly, to 
interfere with the institution of slavery in the states where it exists. I believe 
I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.' Congress 
supported this stance. In July, the Crittenden Resolution, which disclaimed 
any intention of meddling wifh'the rights or established institutions'of fhe 
Soufh, won overwhelming approval in Congress. 

‘Contraband’ 

A set of forces placed pressure on the federal government to take some 
action with regard to emancipation. One problem was what to do with 


Why was the slavery 
issue so difficult for 
Lincoln in 1861-2? 
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refugee slaves who came to the camps of Union armies occupying parts of 
the South. By the letter of the Fugitive Slave Act (see pages 74-5), they 
should have been returned to their owners. Some Union soldiers did just 
that. Others, on both humane and pragmatic grounds - the slaves would be 
punished and could also help the rebel war effort - opposed such action. 

In May 1861, General Benjamin Butler declared that slaves who came to his 
camp were to be confiscated as 'contraband of war', thus ensuring that they 
were not returned to their Confederate owners. This neatly avoided the 
question of whether or not the fugitives were free and turned the 
Southerners'argument that slaves were property against them. Butler's 
action was supported by the Confiscation Act (August 1861) which 
threatened any property used'for insurrectionary purposes'with confiscation. 
It left unsettled the issue of whether or not'confiscated'slaves became free. 


^^KEY TERM 

Contraband of war 

Goods which can be 
confiscated from the 
enemy. 


Radical Republicans 

As it became clear that there was little likelihood of the Confederate states 
being enticed back into the Union, radical Republicans began to make their 
influence felt. To most radicals it seemed that to fight slaveholders without 
fighting slavery was (in Frederick Douglass's words) 'a half-hearted business'. 
Radicals wanted to abolish slavery and create a new order in the South. They 
had a variety of motives: 

• Some, but not all, were genuinely concerned for black Americans. 

• Most, if not all, had a loathing of slaveholders, who they blamed for 
causing the war. 

• All were concerned that if the Union was restored without slavery being 
abolished, nothing would have been solved. 

• If emancipation became a Union war aim there was little chance that 
Britain would support the Confederacy (see pages 190-4). 

By December 1861, most Republicans supported a tougher stand against 
slavery. The House of Representatives now refused to reaffirm Crittenden's 
resolution. To one Congressman it seemed that a powerful faction was 
already forming whose watchword was'Emancipation - the utter extinction 
of slavery.' 

Lincoln’s views in 1861 

In August 1861, General Fremont, the 1856 Republican presidential 
candidate and now Union commander in Missouri, issued a proclamation 
freeing the slaves of all Confederate supporters in Missouri. In Lincoln's view 
this was a step too far and he ordered that Fremont rescind his order. When 
Fremont refused, Lincoln removed him from his Missouri command. 

Radicals implored Lincoln to declare his support for emancipation. He 
remained hesitant. He referred to men like abolitionist Charles Sumner (see 
pages 88-9) as the conscience of his party and shared the radical conviction 
that slavery was a moral evil. However, he still had no wish to alienate 
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Why did Lincoln issue 
the Emancipation 
Proclamation? 


Northern Democrats or the Union slave states, and feared that if 
emancipation became a Union war aim, the conflict would degenerate into a 
'violent and remorseless stmggle'/We didn't go into the war to put down 
slavery - but to put the flag back', declared Lincoln in December 1861: 

'... This thunderbolt will keep.' 

The Emancipation Proclamation 

Congressional measures in 1862 

In the spring of 1862, Congress began to take action against slavery. In April, 
slavery in Washington was abolished; provision was made to compensate 
slave owners and to support the colonisation of ex-slaves to Liberia or Haiti. 
In June, Congress abolished slavery in all federal territories. In July, a second 
and much more sweeping Confiscation Act was enacted. This allowed the 
seizure of all enemy'property'; slaves in such cases were to be set'forever 
free'. Lincoln also received authority to employ'persons of African descent'in 
any capacity deemed necessary for the suppression of the rebellion. As a 
sweetener to Lincoln, Congress set aside $500,000 for colonisation expenses. 

The Confiscation Act met with considerable resistance in Congress. Some 
thought it went too far. Others thought it didn't go far enough and were 
disappointed that the measure proposed to do nothing about slavery in the 
Union slave states. Lincoln had doubts about the bill, but in the end signed 
it. In fact, the second Confiscation Act was not as radical as it seemed. The 
only way that a slave could gain freedom was on a case-by-case basis before 
a federal court: this court had to find that the slave owner was, in fact, 
a rebel. 

Lincoln’s views: spring/summer 1862 

In July 1862, William Lloyd Garrison (see page 53) described Lincoln's 
handling of the slavery issue as,'stumbling, halting, prevaricating, irresolute, 
weak, besotted'. At best Lincoln had followed Northern opinion; others - 
Congressmen and army officers - had led it. However, by mid-1862, Lincoln, 
certain that it was his responsibility to make the final decision on the 
emancipation issue, was convinced that a bold step was necessary. 

Even before the summer of 1862, Lincoln had begun to take action. In March 
1862, he sent Congress a request that compensation be given to any state 
which adopted the principle of gradual abolition of slavery. Owners would 
be given $400 for every slave freed. He hoped that the Union slave states 
would adopt their own emancipation laws and that some of the rebel states 
might then follow suit. Abolitionists denounced Lincoln's measure, arguing 
that justice would be better served by compensating the slaves for their long 
years in bondage rather than by indemnifying slaveholders. Nevertheless, 
Congress approved the scheme for gradual compensated emancipation. 
However, to Lincoln's chagrin, the Union slave states refused to implement 
emancipation on any terms. 
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Thwarted in the North, Lincoln determined to act in the South. The situation 
had changed since 1861. The allegiance of Kentucky, Maryland and Missouri 
was now secure. He was aware of the pressure from radical Republicans and 
reluctant to alienate them. Lincoln was also concerned that if the Union 
won, and the Southern states re-entered the Union with slavery untouched, 
it would remain a source of future strife. His main belief, however, was that a 
bold statement on emancipation would weaken the Confederacy. 

The Proclamation 

In July 1862, Lincoln presented his Emancipation Proclamation to his 
cabinet. Many of its members greeted the news with astonishment. The 
measure goes beyond anything I have recommended', said War Secretary 
Edwin Stanton. All except Postmaster Montgomery Blair - who feared that 
the Proclamation would harm Republican chances in the autumn mid-term 
elections - approved. However, Secretary of State William Seward argued 
that it should only be issued after a military success; otherwise it would seem 
like an act of desperation born of weakness. Lincoln accepted the logic of 
this and waited patiently. 

When Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, wrote a bitter editorial 
criticising him for not doing more on the slavery front, Lincoln still did not 
reveal his intentions. He responded to Greeley by saying,'If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slave I would do it and if I could save it by freeing 
all the slaves I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone I would also do that.' 

A preliminary version of the Proclamation was issued on 22 September 1862 
after the battle of Antietam (see pages 171-3). Justified by Lincoln as'a fit 
and necessary war measure', it seemed, on the surface, to be cautious: 

• Slavery was to be left untouched in states that returned to the Union 
before 1 January 1863. 

• Thereafter all slaves in enemy territory conquered by Union armies would 
be'forever free'. 

Thus, the Proclamation had no effect whatsoever in the Union slave states. It 
did not even affect slavery in those areas that had already been brought back 
under Union control. 

Reaction to the Proclamation 

British Prime Minister Palmerston was unimpressed: 'It is not easy to 
estimate how utterly powerless and contemptible a government must have 
become which could sanction such trash.' The London Spectator said that the 
principle behind the proclamation seemed to be,'not that a human being 
cannot justly own another, but that he cannot own him unless he is loyal to 
the United States'. 

Nevertheless, most abolitionists were delighted.'God bless Abraham 
Lincoln', wrote Greeley. 'Thank God, the skies are brighter and the air is 
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purer, now that slavery has been handed over to judgement', said Charles 
Sumner. Radical Republicans appreciated that Lincoln had gone as far as his 
powers allowed in making the war a war to end slavery. (Many British 
commentators misunderstood Lincoln's constitutional powers and the fact 
that he had no power to act against slavery in areas loyal to the USA unless 
this could be seen as essential to the Union war effort.) As Union forces 
advanced, slavery in the Confederacy would end - and once if ended fhere if 
could nof survive in the border states. According to historian Richard 
Ransom,'with the stroke of a pen, the president had turned the war into a 
revolution'. 

The mid-term elections 

Northern Democrats, convinced that the Proclamation would make it 
impossible to bring the Confederate states back into the Union, denounced 
the measure. Aware of fhe fear of a migrafion of ex-slaves northwards. 
Democrats made emancipation a central issue in the mid-term elections in 
autumn 1862. 

Historians once claimed that these elections were a triumph for the 
Democrats, and thus proof fhaf mosf Northerners were opposed to 
emancipation. The Republicans lost control of several sfafes, and also losf 35 
Congressional seafs. Lincoln acknowledged fhaf his Proclamation 
contributed to the setbacks. However, on closer analysis, the election results 
suggest that emancipation had less impact than Lincoln believed. Overall, 
the Republicans retained control of mosf sfates and easily kept control of 
Congress. Democrat majorities in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York and Indiana 
were small and could be explained by the inability of Republican-supporting 
soldiers to vote. The Republicans actually suffered fhe smallesf nef loss of a 
party in power for twenty years. 

The impact of the Proclamation 

On 1 January 1863, Lincoln proclaimed that the freedom of all slaves in 
rebellious regions was now a Union war aim -'an act of jusfice'as well as 
'military necessity. Not wishing to be held responsible for a bloody slave 
revolt he urged slaves'fo absfain from aU violence, unless in necessary 
self-defence'. At the same time, he called on Union forces fo profecf fhe 
rights of fhose fhey made free. 

Davis condemned fhe Proclamafion as'the most execrable measure recorded 
in the history of guilty man'. In the short term, it may well have helped to 
stiffen Confederafe resisfance. However, in the long term it weakened the 
Confederacy, which now sfood liffle chance of winning British support. By 
encouraging slaves to flee fo Union lines, fhe Proclamafion worsened fhe 
Soufh's manpower shortage. As Lincoln said: 'Freedom has given us the 
control of 200,000 able-bodied men ... It will give us more yet. Just so much 
has it subtracted from the strength of our enemies.' 
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The Thirteenth Amendment 

The Proclamation was a war measure that would have questionable force 
once the war ended. Consequently, the Republicans determined to pass a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting slavery. The Senate passed the 
amendment in 1864 but it failed to get the necessary two-thirds support in 
the House. 

In June 1864, the Republican national convention, urged on by Lincoln, 
agreed to endorse the constitutional amendment to end slavery. Interpreting 
Republican election success in November (see pages 184-5) as public 
support for the amendment, Lincoln redoubled his efforts to secure 
Congressional approval, applying patronage pressure to several Democrats 
in the House - to good effect. On 31 January 1865, the House approved 
(with three votes to spare) the Thirteenth Amendment for ratification by the 
states. 

Lincoln was delighted. It was, he said,'a king's cure for all the evils. It winds 
the whole thing up.'It hardly did that, but it was a major step forward. 

The Great Emancipator? 

From January 1863, Union soldiers fought for the revolutionary goal of a new 
Union without slavery. Many - but by no means all - Northerners came to 
accept this. Most would not have accepted it in 1861. During the war opinion 
changed. Lincoln's policies reflected and influenced that change. He moved 
cautiously, his actions based more on pragmatism than on morality. From 
start to finish his main aim was to preserve the Union, not to free the slaves. 
But by mid-1862 Lincoln believed that the two issues had become nearly one 
and the same. By freeing the slaves he could help to preserve the Union. 

Some scholars have claimed that Lincoln did his best to evade the whole 
question of black freedom and that it was escaping slaves who forced him to 
embrace emancipation. However, the argument that the slaves freed 
themselves has been pushed too far. Only Union victory brought slavery to 
an end. Ultimately slaves were freed by the Union army. Lincoln was 
commander-in-chief of that army. The fact that he was also committed to 
freeing the slaves was crucial. 

By 1865, many abolitionists were prepared to give credit where credit was 
due. In 1865, Garrison commended Lincoln for having done a'mighty work 
for the freedom of millions ... I have the utmost faith in the benevolence of 
your heart, the purity of your motives and the integrity of your spirit.' 
Frederick Douglass commented in 1876:'Viewed from the genuine abolition 
ground, Mr Lincoln seemed tardy, cold, dull and indifferent; but measuring 
him by the sentiment of his country, a sentiment he was bound as a 
statesman to consult, he was swift, zealous, radical and determined.' 
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► 


Key question: What were Lincoln’s aims with regard to Reconstruction? 


In 1865, the triumphant federal government faced the problem of restoring 
the eleven Confederate states to the Union. This process is known as 
Reconstruction.The period from 1865 to 1877 is often called the'age of 
Reconstruction'. However, Reconstruction was not something that began in 
1865: it was an issue from 1861 onwards; it was really what the war was all 
about. Nor did the process of Reconstruction end with the so-called 
Compromise of 1877. In most Southern states it ended much earlier. The 
debate over time-scale is by no means the only debate about Reconstruction. 
Virtually every aspect of the topic has been the subject of controversy. 
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The problem of Reconstruction 

If reconstructing Reconstruction is hard for historians, the reality was even 
harder for American politicians at the time. There were no precedents and 
the Constitution provided little guidance. There were also fundamental 
disagreements about the basic issue of bringing the seceded states back into 
the Union. Ironically, the ex-Confederate states now claimed they had never 
legally been out of it. Equally ironically, many Republicans, who had insisted 
the Southern states could not secede, now claimed that they had in fact 
seceded, thereby reverting to territorial status. 


Why was 

Reconstruction such 
a problem? 


There were other important matters to be resolved. Somehow: 


• a feeling of loyalty to the Union had to be restored among white 
Southerners 

• the war-torn economy of the South had to be rebuilt 

• the newly freed slaves had to be given the opportunity to enjoy their 
freedom. 

From 1861, as Union troops pushed into the South, Lincoln's administration 
faced the problem of how to restore loyal governments in the rebel states. In 
fact, there was a series of inter-related problems: 


• On what terms should the states be reunited to the Union? 

• How should Southerners be treated? 

• Should Congress or the president decide Reconstruction policy? 
Northern opinion was divided on all these matters. As well as differences 
between Republicans and Democrats, there were differences within the 
Republican Party. 


Lincoln and Reconstruction 

Lincoln was convinced that Reconstruction was a presidential concern. The 
Constitution gave him the power of pardon: he was also commander-in- 
chief. He realised, however, that once the war ended, his powers would be 
considerably reduced. If he was to control Reconstruction, he needed to 
establish firm principles during the war. 

Lincoln's strategic aim was consistent: he wanted to restore the Union as 
quickly as possible. His usual policy was to install military governors in those 
areas that had been partially reconquered. The governors were expected to 
work with whatever popular support they could find. Lincoln hoped that 
military government would only last until enough loyal citizens could form a 
new state government. 


The 10 per cent plan 

Lincoln spelt out his Reconstruction ideas in December 1863. He offered 
pardon to white Southerners who would take an oath of allegiance to the 
Union. When 10 per cent of the 1860 electorate had taken this oath, a new 
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state government could be established. Provided the state then accepted the 
abolition of slavery, Lincoln agreed to recognise its government. In early 
1864, Tennessee, Louisiana and Arkansas used this 10 per cent plan to set up 
new governments. 


What were the aims 
of the radical 
Republicans? 


Republican opposition 

Radical Republicans disagreed with Lincoln's actions. 

The radical Republicans 

Radical Republican leaders included: 


• Thaddeus Stevens, a Pennsylvanian industrialist 

• Charles Sumner, a leading abolitionist 

• Benjamin Wade, a politician from Ohio. 

Many had saf in Congress for years. This enhanced their influence, ensuring 
thaf fhey were well represented on key committees. Most had good 
abolitionist credentials and some had long supported equal rights for blacks. 
Although the radicals did not work in close and constant harmony, most 
held similar views with regard to Reconstruction: 

• They wanted to impose a harsh settlement on the South, punishing the 
main rebels by confiscating their land. 

• They believed that ex-slaves should have the same rights as white 
Americans. 


Political motivation? 

It has been claimed that radical concern for black rights, particularly black 
suffrage, was triggered by shabby political motives rather than idealism. 
Certainly, radicals feared thaf once the Southern states were back within the 
Union, the Democrat Party would again be a major threat. There seemed two 
ways to prevent this: first, to ensure that ex-slaves could vote (they would 
surely vote Republican); and second, to disfranchise large numbers of rebels. 
Many radicals did not separate idealism and political pragmatism: they 
believed that blacks should be entitled to vote and were not ashamed to 
assert that such a policy would ensure Republican ascendancy. 

Whatever their motives, most radicals were convinced that the Southern 
states, by seceding, had reverted to the condition of territories and should be 
subject to Congress's authority. Congress, not the president, should thus 
control the Reconstmction process. 

The Wade-Davis bill 

Radical dissatisfaction with Lincoln's 10 per cent plan was soon apparent. In 
April 1864, a Louisiana convention had drawn up a constitution banning 
slavery but not giving blacks the vote. Over 10 per cent of Louisiana's 
electorafe vofed in favour of fhe consfitufion. Lincoln immediafely 
recognised fhe new Louisiana government and treated the state as if if had 
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been restored to the Union. However, Congress rejected Louisiana's 
constitution and refused admission to its two senators. 

Henry Davis and Benjamin Wade now introduced a bill requiring not 10 but 
50 per cent of the people of the Confederate states to take an'ironclad oath' 
- an oath that they had never voluntarily supported the rebellion - before 
the states could return into the Union. Moreover, anyone who had held 
political office during the Confederacy or had voluntarily borne arms against 
the Union was to be excluded from the political process. 

The Wade-Davis bill was not a fully fledged radical measure: it did not, for 
example, guarantee blacks equal political rights. Its main purpose was to 
postpone Reconstruction until the war was over, when Congress would have 
more control. The bill passed both houses of Congress. Lincoln, aware of the 
political storm that would (and did) follow, vetoed the bill. His hopes of 
formulating a definitive method by which former Confederate states would 
be allowed back into the Union had failed. 


Lincoln’s views in 1865 

Precisely where Lincoln stood on many Reconstruction issues by 1865 is a 
matter of debate. He seems to have been moving cautiously towards 
supporting the view that blacks should have equality before the law and 
talked in terms of giving some, especially those who had fought for the 
Union, the vote. On such matters as confiscation of property (slaves apart) 
and punishment of Confederate leaders, he was prepared to be generous. In 
his second inauguration speech in March 1865, he talked of 'malice towards 
none'and the need for a'just and lasting peace'. 


What were Lincoln’s 
views on 

Reconstruction in 
1865? 


But it was clear that he faced problems. His executive power had not enabled 
him to bring a single rebel state back into the Union. The Unionist 
governments, created in Tennessee, Arkansas and Louisiana, had not been 
recognised by Congress. His party, even his own cabinet, was divided on a 
host of Reconstruction matters. 


Just what Lincoln would have done will remain forever a mystery. On 
14 April 1865, he was murdered by Southern actor John Wilkes Booth in the 
Ford Theatre in Washington. Booth escaped, but within days had been 
tracked down and killed by Union troops. Four others - three men and a 
woman - who were involved in the assassination were tried, found guilty 
and hanged. While most Northerners assumed that Confederate leaders had 
instigated the murder, it seems likely that the plot arose in the fevered mind 
of Booth alone. He had long wanted to strike a blow for the Southern cause. 
Lincoln's murder did little to help that cause. 
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► Key question: Did Johnson continue Lincoln's Reconstruction policies? 


After Lincoln's assassination,Vice-President Andrew Johnson (1808-75), an 
ex-Democrat and ex-slave owner from Tennessee, became president. A 
self-made man who had risen from tailor's apprentice to prosperous 
landowner, Johnson had been the only senator from any of the Confederate 
states to stay loyal to the Union. In 1864, in an effort to balance the 
Republican/Unionist ticket, Johnson was nominated vice-president. 

A few radicals were (privately) pleased that Johnson had replaced Lincoln, 
even if they disliked the circumstances. They hoped he would take a tougher 
stance against the rebel leaders.'Traitors', Johnson had declared in 1864, 
'must be punished and impoverished'. This was the kind of talk that radicals 
liked to hear. However, the Johnson-radical honeymoon was short lived. 
Differences over Reconstruction policies were soon to lead to bitter 
separation. 
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Andrew Johnson, 1808-75 


Born in extreme poverty in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Johnson moved to Tennessee in 1826 where he worked 
as a tailor. Lacking formal education, he was taught to 
read and write by his wife Eliza McCardle, who he 
married in 1827. Very much a self-made man, Johnson 
soon involved himself in Democratic politics and held 
a series of public offices. In 1853 he became Governor 
of Tennessee and he was elected to the Senate in 
1857. Although he vigorously defended the South and 
slavery in Congress, he remained loyal to the Union in 
1861 - the only Southern senator who did not go with 
the Confederacy. After Union troops occupied much of 
Tennessee in 1862, Lincoln appointed Johnson 
military governor. In 1864 he was elected Lincoln's 
vice-president on the National Union ticket (see 
page 183). Following Lincoln's assassination in April 
1865, he became president and had to deal with the 
problems of Reconstruction. Antagonising Republican 
leaders in Congress, he came very close to being 
impeached in 1868 (see pages 218-19). He was 
re-elected to the Senate in 1875 but died a few 
months later. 

Throughout his political career, Johnson stressed his 
working-class origins and claimed a special 
identification with ordinary Americans. In 1865, it 
seemed likely that he would take a tough stand 


against the Confederate 
leaders, especially the 
plantation owners who he 
had long attacked. This 
pleased radical Republicans. 

'We have faith in you', 

Benjamin Wade told Johnson 
in April 1865. 'By the Gods 
there will be no trouble now 
in running the government.' 

However, Johnson and the 
radicals quickly fell out. 

Nor did Johnson particularly impress the Democrats. 
According to Richard Taylor, a leading Southern 
Democrat, Johnson 'was of an obstinate, suspicious 
temper. Like a badger, one had to dig him out of his 
hole; and he was ever in one except when on the 
hustings, addressing the crowd.' 

Historians have generally given Johnson a poor press. 
He has been criticised for sharing the racial views of 
most white Southerners and being unconcerned about 
the plight of ex-slaves. He has also been attacked for 
stubbornly ignoring the Northern political mood. 
However, some recent biographers have been more 
sympathetic, arguing that Johnson's Reconstruction 
policies were essentially right, his main failure being 
his inability to carry them out. 



The situation in the South 

The situation facing Johnson in the South might have been worse. By May 
1865 the war was effectively over. Confederate soldiers returned home and 
there was no major guerrilla resistance. This meant that Johnson's 
administration could quickly demobilise Union armed forces. By late 1866, 
the Union army was only 38,000 strong. 

Southern problems 

However, there were serious problems in the South: 

• A quarter of all whife Soufhern men of milifary age had died in fhe war. 
Another quarter had been seriously wounded. (Mississippi spent a fifth of 
ifs revenue in 1865 on purchasing artificial limbs for Confederate 
veterans.) 

• The Southern economy was in tatters. Union armies had caused 
widespread devastation. 

• The Southern banking system was in chaos. 


What problems did 
Johnson face? 


^^KEY TERM 
Impeached/ 

impeachment The process 
by which a president who 
has been found guilty of 
grave offences by Congress 
can be removed from ofRce. 
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• Large numbers of black and white Southerners were dependent on 
federal aid for subsistence. 

• The emancipation of the slaves meant that the South had lost over 
$2 billion of capital. 


What were Johnson’s 
aims? 


Presidential reconstruction 

Johnson’s aims 


Johnson, who kept Lincoln's cabinet, claimed his intention was to continue 
Lincoln's policy. Viewing Reconstruction as an executive not a legislative 
function, he hoped to restore the Southern states to the Union before 
Congress met in December 1865. Keen that the USA should return to its 
normal functioning as soon as possible, Johnson saw no alternative but to 
work with ex-Confederates. He thus favoured leniency. Committed to states' 
rights, he believed it was not the federal government's responsibility to 
decide suffrage issues or to involve itself in economic and social matters. Nor 
had he any wish to promote the position of ex-slaves. Shaped by a lifetime in 
Tennessee, he did not consider blacks to be equal to whites and was opposed 
to black suffrage. 


^^KEY TERM 

Freedmen Men and 

women who had once 
been slaves. 


Johnson’s actions 

In May 1865, Johnson extended recognition to the Southern governments 
created under Lincoln's administration (none of which had enfranchised 
blacks). In the same month, he issued a general amnesty to Southerners who 
were willing to swear an oath of allegiance and support emancipation. While 
major Confederate office holders were exempted, they could apply for a 
presidential pardon. Over the summer Johnson granted thousands of 
pardons. Johnson also ordered that confiscated land be returned to pardoned 
Southerners. This necessitated the army evicting thousands of freedmen 
across the South. 

Why Johnson so quickly abandoned the idea of punishing the Southern elite 
is something of a mystery. There were rumours at the time that some 
Southerners used bribery to win pardons. Others suspected that flattery by 
Southern planters, and the charms of their wives, played on the president's 
ego. More likely, Johnson came to view co-operation with Southerners as 
indispensable to two inter-related goals: the maintenance of white 
supremacy in the South, and his own re-election as president in 1868. To 
achieve the latter, he needed to retain the support of Republicans, win over 
moderate Northern Democrats and build up a following in the South. 

Johnson made the process by which Southern states would return to the 
Union easy, appointing provisional state governors who did their best to 
co-operate with white Southerners. Their main task was to hold elections (in 
which only whites could vote) for state conventions. The conventions were 
to draw up new constitutions that accepted that slavery was illegal. Once this 
was done the states would be readmitted to the Union. 
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Johnson's scheme was approved by his cabinet and seemed (in 1865) to have 
the support of most Northerners. While many Republicans favoured black 
suffrage, few - fhe radicals apart - saw it as a reason to repudiate the 
president. Moderate Republicans, anxious to keep their party united, realised 
that black rights was a potentially divisive issue in the North. 

‘Reconstruction Confederate style’ 

White Southerners set about implementing Johnson's terms. State 
conventions acknowledged the end of slavery. The Soufh then proceeded to 
elect legislatures, governors and members of Congress. Thereafter, the new 
Southern governments searched for means of keeping the freedmen under 
control. No state enfranchised blacks. All introduced'Black Codes', designed 
to ensure that blacks remained second-class citizens (see page 244). The aim 
of'Reconstruction Confederate style'was to resurrect as near as possible the 
old order. 

White Southerners, given their basic attitudes, could hardly have been 
expected to act otherwise. Johnson did not approve of all fhe developments 
in the South and expressed some concern for the freedmen. Buf given his 
'sfates'rights'ideology, he believed he had no alternative but to accept what 
had occurred. In December 1865, he announced that the work of'restoration' 
was complete. 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

Andrew Johnson and 
Reconstruction 
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Congressional Reconstruction 

J 1866-8 

I 

► Key question: What were the aims of Congressional Reconstruction? 


Why did Congress 
take over the 
Reconstruction 
process? 


By the time Congress met in December 1865, there were misgivings about 
Johnson's leniency. After four years of war Northerners had a profound 
distrust of the South. The fact that the'new'Southern Congressmen included 
Alexander Stephens (the former Confederate vice-president), four 
Confederate generals and 58 Confederate Congress members did not 
reassure Northerners of the South's good intent. Nor did the Black Codes. 
Unless the federal government took action, blacks would not have equal 
opportunities. Moreover, there seemed every likelihood that Southerners 
with their Northern Democrat allies would soon dominate the political 
scene. The return of the Southern states would bring in 22 senators and 63 
members of the House, most of whom would be Democrat. 

Congressional aims 

Most Republican Congressmen were moderates - not radicals. Many were 
not enthusiastic about black suffrage; nor did they wish to greatly expand 
federal authority. But most thought that Confederate leaders should be 
barred from holding office and that the basic rights of ex-slaves should be 
protected. Many Congressmen agreed with radical leader Thaddeus Stevens 
when he declared that Congress must actively help free blacks:'This 
Congress is bound to provide for them until they can take care of 
themselves. If we do not furnish them with homesteads, and hedge them 
around with protective laws; if we leave them to the legislation of their late 
masters, we had better have left them in bondage.' 

Thus Congress refused to admit the Southern Congressmen or to recognise 
the new regimes in the South. In an effort to control developments, a 
Committee on Reconstruction was formed to recommend a new policy. This 
Committee had the support of most Republicans and was not dominated by 
radicals. The moderate Republican majority hoped to work out a compromise 
that would guarantee basic rights to freedmen and be acceptable to Johnson. 

Congress versus Johnson 

Instead of working with the moderate Republicans Johnson chose to side 
with the Democrats. When Congress tried to enlarge the powers of the 
Freedmen's Bureau (see page 243) he vetoed it, claiming that it was an 
unwarranted continuation of war power. Moderate Republicans were 
horrified. Despite huge problems the Bureau had operated quite effectively, 
providing basic welfare provision for ex-slaves. Johnson's veto helped to 
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convince many Republicans that they could no longer work with the 
president. 

The Civil Rights Act 

Moderate and radical Republicans now joined forces to introduce a Civil 
Rights Act which aimed to guarantee minimal rights to blacks. Defining all 
people born in the USA (except untaxed Native Americans) as national 
citizens, the measure asserted the right of the federal government to 
intervene in state affairs where and when necessary to protect the rights of 
US citizens. The bill received the virtual unanimous support of Congressional 
Republicans. 

Johnson stuck to his guns. Arguing that civil rights were a state matter, he 
vetoed the measure. Congress struck back. In April 1866 a two-thirds 
majority ensured that Johnson's veto was over-ridden and the Civil Rights 
Act became law. A few weeks later Congress passed a second Freedmen 
Bureau Act over Johnson's veto. 

The Fourteenth Amendment 

To ensure that civil rights could not be changed in future Congress now 
adopted the Fourteenth Amendment (which embodied the Civil Rights Act). 
This guaranteed all citizens equality before fhe law. If individual sfafes tried 
to abridge the rights of American citizens, fhe federal government could 
intervene. It also banned from office Confederafes who before fhe war had 
taken an oath of allegiance fo fhe Union, required of officials ranging from 
the president down to postmasters. This made virtually the entire political 
leadership of fhe Soufh ineligible for office. Rejecfed by all the ex- 
Confederate states (except Tennessee), it failed to get the approval of 75 per 
cent of fhe stafes fhaf was necessary for it to become law. 

Race riots 

In the summer of 1866, fhere were serious race riofs in the South, first in 
Memphis (May) and then in New Orleans Quly). Gangs of whites attacked 
black'agitators', resulting in 80-90 black deaths. Most Northerners were 
appalled. They were similarly appalled by the rise of paramilitary 
organisations such as the Knights of the White Camelia and the Ku Klux 
Klan which aimed to terrorise blacks and those whites who sympathised 
with them. 

The 1866 mid-term elections 

The 1866 mid-term elections seemed to provide Johnson with an 
opportunity to strengthen his position. Hoping to unite Democrats and 
conservative Republicans he supported the National Union Convention 
which met in Philadelphia in July. The Convention called for the election of 
Congressmen who would support Johnson's policies. Johnson threw himself 
into the election campaign, speaking in many of America's largesf cities. This 
unprecedented effort backfired. Confronted by hecklers, Johnson often lost 
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his temper and in so doing surrendered his presidential dignity. Moreover, 
his hopes of establishing a new party did not materialise. The National 
Union movement soon became little more than the Democrats in a new 
guise. The Republicans had no difficulty campaigning against both Johnson 
and the Democrats. Republican leaders harked back to the war, insisting that 
the fruits of victory would be lost if Northerners voted Democrat/National 
Union. 

The election results were a disaster for Johnson and a triumph for the 
Republicans, who won all but three states. In the new Congress the 
Republicans would have a comfortable two-thirds majority in both Houses, 
ensuring that they could over-ride any presidential veto. 

Congressional Reconstruction 

The Republican-dominated Congress, which met between December 1866 
and March 1867, now took over the Reconstruction process. 

The Military Reconstruction Act 

In the spring of 1867, Congress passed a Military Reconstruction Act. This 
stated that: 

• no legal government existed in any ex-Confederate state (except 
Tennessee) 

• the ten Southern states were to be divided into five military districts, each 
placed under a federal commander 

• fo get back into the Union, Southern states had to elect constitutional 
conventions which would accept black suffrage and rafify fhe Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

The bill was passed despite Johnson's veto. 

Efforts to weaken Johnson 

Congress then moved to weaken Johnson's power with the following 
measures: 

• A Command of the Army Act, recognising the importance of the army in 
the Reconstruction process, reduced Johnson's military powers. 

• The Tenure of Office Acf barred him from removing a hosf of 
officeholders, including members of his own cabinef. 

The Tenure of Office Acf was designed fo protecf Secretary of War Stanton, a 
fierce critic of Johnson, who had sfill nof resigned from his cabinet. Johnson 
did not accept this muzzling without a fight and proceeded first to suspend 
and then to dismiss Stanton. 

Johnson impeached 

Republicans in the House of Representatives, convinced that Johnson had 
broken the law, determined in February 1868 (by 126 votes to 47) to impeach 
him for'high crimes and misdemeanours'. The impeachment proceedings 
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took place in the Senate in the spring of 1868. Johnson faced a mixed bag of 
charges but essentially they narrowed down to the removal of Stanton from 
office and not co-operating with Congress. Underpinning these'crimes'was 
the fact that many Republicans were out for revenge and anxious to get rid 
of Johnson, who they believed was impeding the implementation of 
Congress's Reconstruction policy. After a two-month trial, 35 senators voted 
against Johnson and 19 for him. This was one vote short of the two-thirds 
majority needed to impeach him. 

Although he had survived, for the rest of his term he was very much a'lame 
duck'president. Nevertheless, he still did all he could to water down 
Congress's actions. By December 1868, for example, he had given pardons to 
most leading Southerners. 

President Grant 

In 1868, the Republicans chose General Grant as their presidential candidate. 
Grant, who had shown little interest in party politics and voted Democrat 
before the Civil War, was ambitious, felt honoured to be nominated and 
thought it his duty to stand. His Democrat opponent, Horatio Seymour, 
campaigned against black equality. Although Grant easily won the electoral 
college vote (by 214 votes to 80), he won only 52 per cent of the popular 
vote. His popular majority was the result of Southern black support. 

The Fifteenth Amendment 

Given the 1868 election result. Republicans had even better cause to support 
black suffrage. In 1869, the Fifteenth Amendment was introduced. (It was 
ratified in 1870.) This stated that,'The right to vote should not be denied ... 
on account of race, colour or previous conditions of servitude.' 

To Democrats, this seemed a revolutionary measure: the crowning act of a 
Republican plot to promote black equality. Although some feminists were 
critical of the Amendment because it said nothing about giving women the 
vote, most Northern reformers hailed the Amendment as the triumphant 
conclusion to the decades of stmggle on behalf of black Americans. A few 
years earlier, such an Amendment would have been inconceivable. As late as 
1868, only eight Northern states allowed blacks to vote. With civil and 
political equality seemingly assured, most Republicans believed that blacks 
no longer possessed a claim on the federal government. Their status in 
society would now depend upon themselves. 
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KEY TERM 

Redeem To restore to white 
rule. 




Reconstruction in the South 
1867-77 


► 

I 


Key question: Why were Southern states so quickly redeemed? 


Following the Military Reconstruction Act all the ex-Confederate states, 
except Tennessee, were under military rule before being eventually 
readmitted to the Union. Given that there were never more than 20,000 
troops in the whole of the South, the extent to which the region was under 
the heel of a'military despotism'should not be exaggerated. Moreover, 
military rule was short lived. 

From the autumn of 1867 onwards. Southern Republicans produced the 
necessary constitutions and in every state, exceptVirginia, took over the first 
restored state governments. By mid-1868. Republican governments in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina and South 
Carolina had ratified the Fourteenth Amendment and been received back 
into the Union. Texas, Virginia, Georgia and Mississippi were re-admitted 
in 1870. 

While so-called radical governments in the South frequently depended on 
the support of federal troops. Southern Republicans in 1867-8 did have a 
reasonable, indeed often considerable, amount of popular supporf and thus 
a democratic mandate to rule. Nevertheless, the Republicans faced fierce 
opposition from Democrafs who soughf fo redeem fheir states. 
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Black Reconstruction? 

Professor William Dunning in the early twentieth century referred fo fhe 
period of radical/Republican rule as'Black Reconsfrucfion'. He fhought fhe 
new governments represented the worst elements in Southern society - 
illiterate blacks, self-seeking carpetbaggers and renegade scalawags - given 
power by a vengeance-seeking Republican Congress. Dunning depicfed 
'Black Reconsfrucfion'as essentially undemocrafic, with the Republicans 
ruling against the will of a disfranchised white majority. 

However, most of Dunning's views have been challenged, including the very 
term'Black Reconstruction', which implies that blacks dominated the 
Reconstruction process. This was at best a half-truth. 

Black power? 

Black Southerners certainly wielded some political power. Having been 
given the vote, most blacks were determined to use it and large numbers 
flocked to join the Union League, which became an important arm of fhe 
Republican Party in the South. In South Carolina and Mississippi, black 
voters constituted a real majority of fhe elecforate. In three other states (by 
September 1867) black voters outnumbered whites because so many rebels 
were disenfranchised. The resulf was fhaf in the two decades after 1867, 
Southern blacks were elected to local, state and national office. Two black 
senafors and fifteen black Representatives were elected to Congress before 
1877. At state level, African Americans had even more power. In 1873, Soufh 
Carolina's House of Representafives had 123 members. Only 23 of them 
were white. 


To what extent did 
blacks control ‘Black 
Reconstruction’? 


KEY TERM 

Carpetbaggers Northern 
whites who settled in the 
South. (A carpetbag was the 
suitcase of the time.) 

Scalawags Southern 
whites who supported the 
Republican Party. 


SOURCE A 

James Pike of Maine, one of the most famous political journalists of his 
day, writing of the South Carolina House of Representatives in 1873. 

The Speaker is black, the Clerk is black, the door-keepers are black, the little pages 
are black, the Chairman of the Ways and Means is black, and the chaplain is 
coal-black ... the body is almost literally a Black Parliament, and it is the only 
one on the face of the earth which is the representative of a white constituency ... 
[Seven years ago] these men were raising corn and cotton under the whip of the 
overseer. Today they are raising points of order and privilege. They find they can 
raise one as well as the other. They prefer the latter. It is easier and better paid ... 
It means escape and defense from old oppressors. It means liberty.' 


Does James Pike seem to 
support or oppose political 
developments in South 
Carolina in Source A? 


While this was a revolutionary break with the past, black political influence 
never reflected black numbers. Few of fhe top positions in state governments 
went to blacks. The majority of black officeholders were local officials, for 
example justices of the peace. But even at this level blacks did not hold a 
proportionate share of offices. Black leaders increasingly baulked af fhe fact 
that they were merely junior partners in white-dominated Republican 
coalitions. 










Why was black power limited? 

The lack of black experience, education and organisation, and divisions 
within the black community, particularly between free-born blacks and 
ex-slaves, helps to explain why black officeholders did not equate with black 
voters. But perhaps the main reason was the fact that blacks were a minority 
in most states. If Republican governments were to be elected, the 
Republicans needed to win some white support. Assured of black votes, the 
Republican Party often put forward white candidates for office hoping to 
attract more white voters. Moreover, many white Republicans privately 
shared the Democrat view that blacks were not competent to govern. 

How well did black politicians perform? 

The excesses of the Reconstruction governments were invariably blamed on 
black members, even though power in Southern states remained largely in 
white control. In reality, those blacks who came to office performed as well 
- and as badly - as whites. Most were moderates who displayed little 
vindictiveness towards whites. Few showed much enthusiasm for 
disfranchising ex-Confederates and banning them from state politics. Nor 
did most display any determination to confiscate plantation land and 
redistribute it to freedmen. They were aware that such a policy would 
alienate white Southerners who Republicans were desperately seeking to 
attract. 

Carpetbaggers 

If the notion that radical Reconstruction was imposed on the South by blacks 
is wrong, so also is the notion that it was controlled by Northerners who 
sought to profit at the South's expense. Relatively few Northerners actually 
settled in the South: in no state did they constitute 2 per cent of the total 
population. Nor were they set on fleecing the South economically. Many 
were teachers, clergy, officers of the Freedmen Bureau or agents of the 
various benevolent societies engaged in aiding ex-slaves. Some were army 
veterans who had served in the South, liked what they saw and were 
determined to remain there. Others were lawyers, businessmen and 
newspaper editors who headed South (often taking considerable capital with 
them) hoping for personal advancement. Most supported the Republican 
Party because they believed that Republican policies were best for bofh the 
country and the South. 

Scalawags 

Without winning some support from Southern-born whites, few Republican 
governments would have been elected. The scalawags are difficult to 
categorise: they came from diverse backgrounds and voted Republican for a 
variety of reasons. Some were rich planters, merchants and industrialists 
who had once been Whigs. Others were self-sufficient farmers, usually from 
upland areas, many of whom had opposed the Confederacy. Most scalawags 
did not support full racial equality. The alliance with blacks was a marriage of 
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convenience. They realised that if they were to have any chance of 
maintaining political control, they must retain the black vote. 

Corruption and inefficiency 

Southern Democrats claimed that Republican rule was hugely corrupt and 
inefficient. Historians have found plenty of evidence fo collaborate this 
charge: 

• Many Republican politicians used their powers of pafronage fo benefif 
bofh themselves and their supporters. 

• Bribery, especially by railway companies, was commonplace. 

• Southern state debts multiplied and taxes sharply increased. 

• The Freedmen Bureau, seen as a Republican-sponsored organisation, was 
similarly indicted (then and since) for being corrupf and for encouraging a 
dependency culture. 

However, historians now point out that the late 1860s and 1870s saw 
corruption and inefficiency everywhere in the USA. Corruption in the South 
did not begin to compare with that in the city of New York. Moreover, there 
had been massive corruption in Southern state governments pre-1861 and 
similar corruption after the states were'redeemed'. 

Southern Republican governments had little option but to raise and spend 
large sums of money. Mosf inherited empty treasuries and large public 
debts. Much of fhe Soufhern transportation system had been destroyed 
during the war. Public buildings needed to be repaired. Schools, hospitals, 
orphanages and asylums had to be built for blacks as well as whites. The 
fact that new schools, hospitals and prisons were built indicates that the 
money spent was not always wasted. Historians have also come to the 
defence of fhe Freedmen Bureau, which seems fo have had a good record in 
terms of providing poor blacks and poor whites with basic health care and 
education. 

Economic Reconstruction ^ how successful was 

From 1867 to 1873, the South benefited from general prosperity and from economic ^ 

high coffon prices. Railroads were rebuuf and there was an increase in textile 

- and other - manufacturing. But promising as this was, it did not keep pace 

with industrial progress elsewhere. Short of cash and credif, fhe Soufh 

remained an essentially agricultural region, heavily dependent on cotton. In 

many parts of fhe Soufh the old plantations remained, sometimes with new 

owners, sometimes not. Blacks continued to do most of fhe hard labour (see 

pages 245-6). 

In the early 1870s, a world-wide glut of coffon led fo a disasfrous fall in 
prices which resulfed in mosf small farmers being in a perpetual state of 
indebtedness to landowners and local storekeepers. They, in turn, were often 
in debt to Southern merchants and bankers who themselves were in debt to 
Northern banks. These piled-up debts ensured that the South remained 
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Why did most 

Southern whites 
oppose Republican 
reconstruction? 

mainly a one-crop economy because everyone pressed the people below to 
produce crops - chiefly cotton - that had a ready market value. The South 
did remarkably well in terms of total cotton output. In 1860, it had produced 
about 4.5 million bales of cotton. By 1880 it produced over 6.3 million bales. 
But increased production simply added to the cotton glut; consequently 
prices continued to tumble. And the only way for farmers fo make ends meef 
was fo fry and produce more. 

The result was that the South became the poorest region in the USA. In 

1860, the Southern states produced 30 per cent of fhe nation's wealth. 

In 1870, they produced only 12 per cent. In 1860 the average white 
Southerner's income was similar to that of fhe average Northerner. By 1870, 
Southern income had fallen to less than two-fifths that of Northerners. The 
Republican governments in the South were victims rather than perpetrators 
of fhis situafion - a situafion which continued long after the states had been 
redeemed. Nevertheless they can be criticised. Too much reliance was placed 
on railroad building. Instead of bringing prosperity, state investment in 
railroads led to ever-rising debts, higher taxes and often seedy corruption. 

—► White resistance 

Republican rule sparked a vigorous backlash as Southern whites determined 
to recover political ascendancy. 

The Ku Klux Klan 

Violence had been endemic in parts of fhe Soufh since 1865. Buf radical 
Reconstrucfion stimulafed ifs growth. In 1866, paramilitary groups formed in 
mosf Southern states to fight for white rights. The most successful was the 

Ku Klux Klan (from'kuklos'- the Greek for'circle'). Established in Tennessee 
and led for a fime by war hero Nafhan Bedford Forrest, the Klan spread 
rapidly in the years 1868-71: by 1870 Forrest claimed there were over 

500,000 Klansmen in the South as a whole. Clad in white robes and hoods, 
Klansmen sought to destroy Republican political organisations by 
intimidation and physical force. The KKK drew support from all sections of 
the white community and was often encouraged in its violent actions by 
'respectable'Southern Democrat leaders. 

In the early twentieth century, historians saw the Klan as a natural reaction 
to'Black Republican'rule. Indeed, it was lavished with praise in Thomas 
Dixon's novel The Clansman (subsequently adapted for the cinema in D.W. 
Griffith's 1915 epic. The Birth of a Nation). Recent historians have been far 
more critical of ifs terrorisf activities, which reached their peak in the years 
1869-71. Blacks who held public office were particular targets. So were black 
schools and churches. Southern Republican governments tried to proscribe 
the Klan's activities by introducing laws which banned people from joining 
organisafions fhaf disfurbed fhe peace. Some sfates even ouflawed fhe 
wearing of masks in public. Buf most states found if hard fo enforce fhe laws. 
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The map shows the dates when Southern states rejoined the Union and when 
Democrat governments were elected 


Nor could they easily deal with Klan violence. When Klan suspects were 
arrested, witnesses were usually reluctant to testify and if there was a 
Klansman on a jury it was impossible to convict. 

Force Acts 

Some state governors appealed to Congress for help. Thus, in 1870-1, 
Congress passed three Force Acts, authorising President Grant to use the 
army to break up the Klan. Heavy penalties were imposed on those who 
used force, bribery or intimidation to hinder or prevent anyone from voting. 
Grant showed he meant business, imposing martial law in several parts of 
the South. Hundreds of suspected Klansmen were imprisoned. While this 
reduced Klan terrorism, violence and intimidation continued after 1872, 
especially in Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina - states still under 
Republican control. 

Detachments of ex-Confederate soldiers often accompanied Democrat 
speakers to political rallies and paraded through black areas. These shows of 
strength, coupled with sporadic attacks on opponents, made it difficult for 
Republicans to campaign and vote in some Southern states. 
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When was the South 
redeemed? 


KEY TERM 

Bourbon A derogatory 
term given to Southern 
Democratic administrations 
by their opponents. In 
nineteenth-century France, 
Bourbons were supporters 
of the French royal family 
who wished to restore the 
old regime and sought to 
perpetuate ancient values. 


The South Vedeemed’ 

Radical Reconstruction was a limited process. In many Southern states it was 
over almost before it began. Tennessee was under Democrat control by 1869; 
Virginia and North Carolina were redeemed in 1870; Georgia in 1871; Texas 
in 1873; Arkansas and Alabama in 1874; and Mississippi in 1875. By 1876, 
only Louisiana, Florida and South Carolina were still - theoretically - under 
Republican control. The Democrat - or Bourbon - regimes, which replaced 
the Republican governments, shared a commitment to reducing: 

• the political, social and economic power of blacks 

• the scope and expense of government 

• taxes. 

Southern Republican problems 

Several factors played a part in Republican defeat. While most historians 
have emphasised the importance of intimidation, others have stressed the 
destructive effect of factionalism within the Republican Party at state and 
local level. Bitter internal feuds, which often centred on the spoils of office 
rather than actual policy, were a luxury Republicans could ill afford. While 
black and white Republicans quarrelled, there was also inter-black and 
inter-white rivalry. 


Historian John Hope Franklin suggested that a Republican coalition might 
have survived had the party been able to unite over economic and social 
policy. He argued that the Republicans'best chance of success was to present 
themselves as the poor man's party, championing policies that appealed to 
poverty-stricken whites and blacks. But most Republican leaders had no 
wish to embark on radical policies which were likely to prevent outside 
capital being attracted to the South and which would end all hope of 
winning'respectable'white support. 

As it was. Republican fiscal policies at state level did not assist the party's 
cause. Heavy taxation helped to drive white farmers from the party. Nor 
were the Republicans helped by the economic depression which started 
in 1873: 


• Cotton prices fell by nearly 50 per cent. 

• Most railroad building ceased. 

• Many long-established Southern industries were forced into bankruptcy 
(for example, the Tredegar Iron Works). 

Those Republican regimes still in power were usually blamed for people's 
misfortunes. 


Arguably, Southern Republicans were betrayed by the Northern wing of the 
party. Radical influence within the party declined as radical leaders died or 
retired. Most Northern Republicans, who had never been radicals, did not 
want to see federal power used aggressively to over-rule states'rights. Like 
most Americans at the time, they believed that liberty meant freedom from 
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government intervention, not the use of government power to help minority 
groups. By the early 1870s, many Republicans felt the time had come to leave 
the South to sort out its own problems. 

President Grant 

Grant's administration has often been blamed for lacking commitment, 
vision and clear aims with regard to Reconstruction. This is not altogether 
fair. Grant took tough action against the Ku Klux Klan. However, he was 
anxious to end federal government involvement in the South and ready to 
build bridges with white Southerners. Two actions in 1872 symbolised this 
desire for accommodafion: 


• The Amnesty Acf resulted in 150,000 ex-Confederates having their rights 
returned. 

• The Freedmen's Bureau was allowed to collapse. 

In 1872, Grant easily defeated the Liberal Republican candidate Horace 
Greeley (who was reluctantly supported by the Democrats, who realised they 
had no chance of defeating Grant with a candidate of their own) in the 
presidential election, winning over 55 per cent of fhe popular vofe. 
Unfortunafely, Grant's second term was dominated by two issues: the 
economic depression and a number of polifical scandals involving some of 
Grant's close associates, which damaged his standing. 

The congressional situation 

In the 1874 mid-term elections, the Democrats won control of fhe House of 
Representafives. Thereafter Congress showed little inclination to assist 
Southern Republicans. The last measure that aimed to help Southern blacks 
was the 1875 Civil Rights Act. Supposedly designed to prevent 
discrimination by hotels, theatres and railroads, it was little more than a 
broad assertion of principle and had little impact. 


^^KEY TERM 

Liberal Republican This 
was a new party which came 
into existence in 1872, 
largely because of 
dissatisfaction with Grant. 
While some major Northern 
Republican figures joined the 
party, it had little support 
from Republican rank and 
file. The party quickly 
disappeared after I 872. 


The situation by the mid-1870s 

Although other factors played a part, the end of radical Reconstrucfion was 
almosf inevifable given that whites were the majority in most Southern 
states. The two main political parties had distinct racial identities. The 
Democrat Party was the white party; the Republican Party the black party. 
The notion that a strong Republican Party might have been founded on 
policies thaf appealed to poor whites and blacks is probably a delusion. The 
reality was that (for racisf reasons) few poor whites identified with poor 
blacks. 


Given that race was the dominant issue, many of the election campaigns in 
the South in the 1870s were ugly and few elecfions were conducted fairly. 
White Southerners organised new paramilitary groups - Rifle Clubs, Red 
Shirts, White Leagues - the ostensible aim of which was fo maintain public 
order. Their real mission, however, was to overthrow Republican 
governments and banish blacks from public life. Unlike the Klan, these 
groups drilled and paraded openly. On election days, armed whites did their 
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What point is Source B 
seeking to make? 


best to turn blacks away from the polls. Republican leaders, by contrast, tried 
to ensure that blacks voted - often several times! 

SOURCE B 


The White League and the Klan. The drawing from 1874 shows members 
of these organisations joining hands over a terrified black family. 



The situation in Louisiana and Mississippi 

Events in Louisiana were typical of events throughout the Deep South. Every 
election in the state between 1868 and 1876 was marred by violence and 
fraud. After 1872, two governments claimed legitimacy in the state. A 
Republican regime, elected by blacks and protected by the federal army and 
black militia units, was the legitimate government. But a Democrat 
government, elected by whites and aided by the White League, controlled 
much of the countryside. Violence was common. Thirty people died in 
September 1874 in a battle between the White League and the state militia. 
In 1874, the Republicans stayed in power by throwing out the results from 
many Democratic areas. Grant reluctantly sent troops to prop up Louisiana's 
corrupt Republican regime. 
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Strangely, Grant did nothing to help the Republican government in 
Mississippi, where there was similar violence. Mississippi Democrats 
intimidated any white man not enrolled in a Democrat club. The result was 
that Mississippi was redeemed in 1875. Historian Eric Foner thinks that 
Grant's failure to intervene in Mississippi was a'milestone in the retreat from 
Reconsfrucfion'. 

The 1876 presidential election 

Even though most states had been redeemed well before, the 1876 
presidential election is often seen as the end of Reconstruction. The 
Republican candidate was Rutherford B. Hayes. The Democrafs chose Samuel 
Tilden. In November 1876, if was clear fhaf Tilden, helped by fhe effecfs of 
economic depression, had won fhe popular vofe, gaining 4,284,000 vofes fo 
Hayes'4,037,000. Buf presidential elections are defermined by fhe elecforal 
college, nof by fhe popular vofe. Tilden had 184 elecforal college vofes fo 
Hayes'165. However, fhe voting returns from Oregon, Soufh Carolina, 
Louisiana and Florida - with twenty electoral college votes between them - 
were contested. If all twenty votes went to Hayes he would win. 

There was never much doubt that Oregon's votes would go to Hayes. The 
real problem lay in the South. Democrats justifiably claimed fhaf Republicans 
had manipulafed fhe vofe and fhaf many blacks had vofed umpfeen times. 
Republicans claimed, wifh equal justification, fhaf blacks had been 
intimidafed from voting. If was - and is - impossible fo know how far 
Democratic intimidation offset Republican fraud. The dispufe lingered on 
over the winter. Some Southerners talked of fighting a new civil war to 
ensure that Tilden became president. But behind the scenes powerful forces 
worked for a setflement. Eventually Congress established a commission to 
review the election returns. Eight commissioners were Republicans; seven 
were Democrats. By votes of eighf fo seven fhe commission awarded all fhe 
dispufed elections fo Hayes. 

The 1877 Compromise? 

The 1877 Compromise ended fhe crisis. While nofhing was agreed in 
writing, fhe Compromise seems fo have been as follows: fhe Democrafs 
would accepf Hayes as presidenf. Hayes, in refurn, would wifhdraw all 
froops from fhe Soufh, recognise Democratic governmenfs in fhe fhree 
dispufed sfafes, appoinf a Soufherner fo his cabinef and look kindly on 
Soufhern railroad inferesfs. Hayes claimed fhaf he had made no concessions 
fo fhe Soufh. Whatever had - or had not - been agreed, he did withdraw 
troops from the South with the result that South Carolina, Louisiana and 
Florida immediately fell under Democrat control. Thus, by 1877, all the 
ex-Confederate states had returned to white rule. Hayes continued his policy 
of conciliation, appointing a Southerner to his cabinet and visiting the South 
on a goodwill tour. While Hayes's presidency is usually seen as marking the 
end of Reconsfrucfion, his actions did nof mark an abrupf change in policy. 
They only confirmed whaf had been done earlier by Congress or by Granf. 
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SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

Reconstruction in the South I 867-77 



The impact of the Civil War 


► 


Key question: Was the Civil War the USA’s second revolution? 


In March 1865, Lincoln talked of the'fundamental and astounding' changes 
which had occurred as a result of the war. Many contemporaries agreed. In 
1869, historian George Ticknor declared that the Civil War had riven'a great 
gulf between what happened before in our century and what has happened 
since or what is likely to happen hereafter. It does not seem to me as if I 
were living in the country in which I was born.'Historians continue to 
debate whether the Civil War was TVmerica's second revolution. (The War of 
Independence is seen as the first.) 


The emancipation of the slaves 

The Civil War resulted in the emancipation of 4 million slaves. Given 
Southern commitment to slavery, it seems unlikely that it would have 
withered and died of its own accord. The confiscation of the principal form of 


Did emancipation 
amount to a 
revolution? 









































property in one-third of the country was without parallel in US history. 
Emancipation had a major impact on both slaveholder and slave. By the 
early 1870s, blacks were elevated (in theory) to civil equality with whites. 

However, emancipation had little practical impact on most - Northern - 
Americans. Moreover, blacks remained the poorest ethnic group and by 1900 
had lost most of their civil and political rights (see pages 247-50). 


Did the war change 
the emphasis of the 
Constitution? 


The balance of government 

Arguably the war changed the whole emphasis of the Constitution, shifting 
the balance of the system in a federal direction at the expense of states' 
rights. During the war, the federal government asserted its power in ways 
unimaginable in 1861: 


• It mobilised hundreds of thousands of men. 

• It levied new sources of revenue. 

• It set up a national bank and issued a paper currency. 

The changes wrought by the war, it is often implied, were not undone, 
largely because the war resulted in a change in ideology. This claim can 
(apparently) be substantiated by examination of changes to the Constitution. 
The first ten Amendments had set out to limit federal authority. But after 
1865, six of the next seven Amendments empowered the federal government 
to act. Congress now had the power to end slavery (Thirteenth Amendment), 
protect civil rights (Fourteenth Amendment) and end racial discrimination in 
voting (Fifteenth Amendment). 


However, many would argue that the war years were an aberration: 

• It was inevitable that during the conflict federal power would increase. 
(Some think it is surprising how limited that increase was.) 

• After the war there was a rapid return to normalcy and for the rest of the 
nineteenth century the federal government had a minimal impact on the 
lives of Americans. 

• Belief in states'rights remained articles of faith of most Americans - not 
just Southerners. 

• Given that successive federal governments lacked the will to enforce the 
principles contained in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, state 
power was not effectively reduced. 


What were the 
economic effects of 
the war? 


The economic effects 

Historian Charles Beard saw the war as the triumph of the forces of 
industrialism over plantation agriculture. The war, in Beard's view, was'a 
social cataclysm ... making vast changes in the arrangements of classes, in 
the distribution of wealth, in the course of industrial development.' While 
most historians today regard such views as far too sweeping, some think the 
war did nourish the growth of business enterprise, ensuring that the USA 
became the world's greatest economic force. During the war the Republicans 
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passed a broad spectrum of laws which underpinned the country's future 
economic growth: higher tariffs, a national banking system and government 
loans to build a transcontinental railway The demands of the war itself may 
also have encouraged the growth of big business. Many of the great 
industrialists of the late nineteenth century were set on the path to wealth by 
the war. Nor did they forget the lessons it taught, especially the advantage of 
large-scale enterprise. 

However, there are many counter-arguments to the notion that the war 
resulted in major economic change: 

• The USA was already a great economic power, second only to Britain, in 
1861. 

• The crucial innovations in transport, agriculture and manufacturing began 
well before 1861. The war produced no fundamental change of direcfion. 

• If is possible fhat fhe war refarded fhe country's economic expansion. The 
1860s show up poorly in statistical terms when measured against earlier 
and later decades. 

• To argue that the war transferred economic and polifical power into the 
hands of indusfrial capifalisfs is simplistic. If fhe big manufacturers proved 
to be the chief economic beneficiaries of fhe war (and fhis is debafable), 
their victory was an incidental rather than a planned result of fhe conflicf. 

social effects 

The emancipation of slaves apart, the war produced no major upheaval in 
the social order. If it had opened up doors of opportunity for women, those 
doors were quickly closed. Nor did the loss of 620,000 men have much effecf 
Nafural increase and immigration ensured fhat by 1870 the American 
population far exceeded that of 1860. 



How did the war 
affect US society? 


The political effects 

The main polifical resulf of fhe war was fhe effecf if had on the sectional 
balance of power. Between 1789 and 1861, a Southern slaveholder had been 
president of fhe USA for 49 years; 23 of fhe 36 speakers of fhe House of 
Representatives had been Southerners; and the Supreme Court had always 
had a Southern majority. After the war a century passed before a resident of 
an ex-Confederate sfate was elecfed president; for 50 years none of fhe 
speakers came from the South; and only five of fhe 26 Supreme Court 
justices appointed during the next 50 years were Southerners. However, 
whether this change merits the label of revolution is debafable. Arguably 
Northern dominance would have happened anyway. 


What were the war’s 
main political results? 


Conclusion 

Had the Confederacy won, the Civil War would have been one of fhe greaf 
turning points in modern history. Indeed, the long-term implications of a 
Confederafe vicfoiy for bofh the USA and the world are so far-reaching as fo 


What were the main 
changes wrought by 
the Civil War? 






be incalculable. Union victory meant in effect that the status quo was 
preserved - hardly revolutionary! Indeed, in many respects the war scarcely 
affected the deeper currents of US economic, social and polifical 
development. 

Yet many of fhose who lived fhrough the war shared a sense of having lived 
through events that had radically changed their world. Mark Twain, for 
example, wrote that the war had'uprooted institutions that were centuries 
old, changed the politics of a people [and] transformed fhe social life of half 
the countr/. Twain was surely correct to stress that the war had a massive 
impact on'half the country. While it is easier to see continuity than 
revolution in the North, the war had a dramatic impact on the South. By 
1865, slavery was gone and the South had lost much of ifs economic and 
polifical power. 

Soufhern whites salvaged what they could from the wreck of defeaf and 
their counter-revolution had some success. By 1877, all the Southern states 
had white-controlled governments. Notwithstanding the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, Southern blacks did not have equal civil rights until 
the second half of fhe twentiefh century. Nevertheless, the ending of slavery 
and fhe passing of fhe Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments were 
extraordinary developments in terms of whaf might have been anticipated in 
1861. In that sense, the changes wrought by the war were revolutionary. 
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Chapter summary ^ 

Reconstruction 

Reconstruction was not something which started at the 
war's end in 1865. In a sense the process began with 
the start of the war in 1861. However, apart from the 
Emancipation Proclamation and the Thirteenth 
Amendment, little had been set in stone by 1865. 
Lincoln's assassination did not help matters. His 
successor, Andrew Johnson, soon fell out with 
Congress, which proceeded to introduce its own 
Reconstruction programme. From 1865 to the 
withdrawal of US army troops from former 
Confederate states in 1877, the federal government 


succeeded in bringing back the seceded states into the 
Union and attempted to restructure Southern political 
institutions and society to various degrees. Few 
Americans in the South approved of the 
Reconstruction process. White Southerners believed 
that they had been deprived of their democratic rights 
and placed under the thumb of corrupt, inefficient and 
illegitimate Republican governments, which were 
ultimately dependent on military force. Black 
Southerners' hopes and expectations in 1865 had not 
been realised. Moreover, by 1877 white Democratic 
administrations controlled all the former Confederate 
states. Debates about whether the process of 
Reconstruction was a success or failure look set to 
continue. 
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o Examination advice 

How to answer ‘why* questions 


Questions that ask why are prompting you to consider a variety of 
explanations. Each of these will need to be explained in full. It is also 
possible to question the question. This means that you can disagree with the 
basic premise of the question. If so, you must present full counter-arguments 
and be prepared to expound on these. 


Example 

Why did Reconstruction fail to address the root causes of 
the Civil War? 


1 In the case of this specific question, you should be prepared to write about 
several reasons for the failures of Reconstruction and how these connect 
to the causes of the Civil War. In many respects, this is a very complicated 
question because you need to also discuss what exactly the root causes of 
the Civil War were. Successful responses to this essay will make very clear 
the connection between the causes of the Civil War and the failures of 
Reconstruction. 

As possible topics to address in your essay, you might investigate how 
Reconstruction was often half-hearted in dealing with the social position 
of African Americans. You could also explore the political atmosphere after 
the Civil War ended. Fiow was the South to be reintegrated orYedeemed' 
into the United States? What role would African Americans assume? To 
what extent were Northerners interested in the situation of the newly 
freed blacks? 
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An alternative approach to answering the question would be to challenge 
the question. You could take the point of view that the causes of the war 
were addressed by Reconstruction. In this case, you must provide detailed 
supporting evidence to support your position. 

2 First, take at least five minutes to write a short outline. In your outline 
make a list of the main causes of the war and a list of reasons why 
Reconstruction failed. This is key here. Your whole argument hinges on 
how Reconstruction did not, in fact, deal with the causes of the Civil War. 
An example of an outline for an answer to this question might be: 


Momv coMse^s oftke- CLu-H War: 

ExteMAUiH/ oj' tioA/wy Uv neMr staters oJuL 
_ terriEori^. 

• Tke^ UvititiA/tioHy oj' itoA/try oaaxI SocvtkerH/ 
re^UtoMyce’ to Nortkeyrn/ pA'eisoLre-. 

They cieA^LoymjMvt oj' Oj cAA/btu/rey dUtiMxot j’romy 
tkyOy rey^t oj'tU/ey n/a±iyOHy. 

ita±eys’ uv teriym oj' romyOMUyUj p^Ayrt oj 

thyOy U^ViyOHy. 

ELeyCbion/ oj Abraytumv Eln/ooiny oMycLyoUybiyc-Oyly 
dUrUiyOHA. 

Whltey exooHyOmAyO ayndyoU/tiocdy oontroL oj 
AjrUyOyn/ AiMyeyruMtA. 

• ERyderoyL jot^nAAiyeyKEk iutAAnilut^nyeySS to OyLter 

raxoRy rRloEboHyi. 


Eallureys oj R.econystruyctU>Hy: 

' WhllyRy tLoA/Rry ddd RyHyd, tkyRy RyO HycUtU) Hy oj 
myOyHy jormyRT sLaARRyS rRAiUUynyRd tRAUVOUyS. 

Not RyMyOOL^hy tUtAyRy Or rRyROlAyrCyRyR WRTRy dyRAAOtRyd 
to iymyylyRAAAyRyrvtiyHyj jlAyily ERCO HAtrtAyOtU) Hy. 

StoA/Ry Rta±RyR WRTRy rRdyRRmyRyd jiUokyly m,tkyOUyt 
SujjUyiyRyWt SajR^tAyOyrdyR to pyTRA/RyHyt OybuARy oj 
jrRRyd blyOAokyR. 

BRCOAAyRRy VRAAyU>Cyra±R tOok CyORVtroi ojtkyRy HOOlARy 
oj R.RypyrRyRRynytaytiyURyR Uv 1874 , tkRTRy lATOA U/ttlyRy 
yolEtbcyOyL tAnli to p-rotRyct BLaxoky RRypyoobUcaJiA 

Uv tkyRy SOlAytky. 

WkyiytRyR CyOKEUtAAyRd tO RyOKErob tkyRy RyRyOHyOmy 
OAvd ROOK, rR^OyUvRydyyObbtVRyRdy HiyOyRtRry. 


3 In your introduction, you should discuss both the causes of the Civil War 
and what Reconstruction accomplished. The differences between these 
two should be the core of your essay. An example of a good introduction 
is given below. 


TkyRy RyOAAySRyR oj tkyRy mu' bRElARRRyKy tk/Ry StOytRyR WRTRy 

myOyHy^. Tor ROMyRy, RtoERs’ rojkER unrRy tkyRy 

pA'UtAyOA'y VRRtAyRy uAvU/Ry OtkyRyTR OyTjUyRyd thoE iE mVR 
yarOAyHyOCAyKE to pA'RyRRriRRy RboARRyTy CVR CV inyCvblyRy 
ROOHyOmdO OAvd RORyUdy RyRtRyWy. Wk/RHy tkyRy 
RR-pyudbUMV jrOlAyV iLbUtyOVR, AbrayhyOyHiy EVKyRyOUv, 
mVR RjyRCtRyd p-rRyRiydRAVt Uiy 1860, tkyRy SouEky 

RRyRyRydRyd. TravoK strUyotboH,, tlvRy yobboy to 
rRUvtRjraERy tkyRy SouEky Uvto they UKyboK, ajtor tk/Ry 


CUnl Wo/r, OyttRmyERyd to ayddrRRR ROUAyRy oj tk/Ry 

R-OAAyRRyR oj tk/Ry UnU'. HOUfRARRr, IEr R/XURtRyUR/Ry jr0 UAy 
tk/Ry RAiyd oj tk/Ry UTOA' UAaEU/ 1877 dbd K/Ot RobuRy 
OyLL oj tk/Ry R/OrRy vRRUyRyR. SloAORry unvR ayboU/Rk/R/d 

buE tk/Ry p-ORiEbOKy oj AjrbR/OyHy AUAyR/rbR/OyK/R dbd HyOt 
UtAyp/TOURy Riy^nAjbRyOynEly. Wky UROonAtru/REboK/ 

jculRyd to tO/kyRy Uvto OyOR/OU/KE tk/Ry RyOAA/RRyR oj-tk/Ry 
unvr unvR p-rbrn/CvrUy bRRyOAA/RRy tk/Ry luvtboiiy 
rRAayOyUvRd royRyUUiy UvtobRroyKE aJAyd therRy 
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exUteri Oy dey^lrey to myom- otvj^rotpv they ntyost 
dUrUU/ey e-ueyKyt Uv they (wstory oj^ they UKhte-dy 
Sta±eyS. lev som£y CyOAei, tkhs myeyOAvt Oy reloytiirely 


rayyicL WyOirey to reydeyemy tke- ;eoey;;U>nyUt SouArh 
a± they eyXpye-HAey oj^ they oUHl ro^hts oj'tkeyj'ormyer 
sLoAxeyS. 


4 The body of your essay needs to investigate both the reasons for the Civil 
War and why the aftermath of the war might be considered half-hearted 
and ineffectual. Reconstruction was brief but did bring back or redeem 
states that had broken away from the Union. Some might argue that this 
was accomplished at the expense of the African Americans. One approach 
here could be to detail the status of blacks as slaves in the South prior to 
the Civil War and what changed after the Civil War. One could suggest 
that blacks continued to be second-class citizens. Alternatively you could 
take issue with the question and suggest that real advances were made. In 
other words, blacks did realise significant improvements with the passage 
of Constitutional amendments (Thirteen-Fifteen) that ended slavery and 
guaranteed the right to citizenship and suffrage. 

5 In the conclusion, you should tie together the ideas you have explored 
and how they relate directly to the notion that Reconstruction did not 
significantly address the major issues that led to civil war. An example of a 
good concluding paragraph is given below. 


They iutymyUlHy^Kyeyis oj^they Co nereis to Oyddyrey;; 
j-UyLLy or yroteyCt the- CyUnl stoytux oj' bLoyoky 
Amyericaynyi, eyipyeyoudiy a^ter they DeyM<yOCyra±s 
re^Oyinyed oorvtroL oj'they Home- oj' 
Rey^'eyseytiAaTureyS lev 1874, rey^reyseyHAe-d Oy j'/uliAyrey 
oj^ Reoo HAtruyOtiyOHy. They iMArod-UycAloHy oj' weyoky 
UtAtiAiiAiyOHA OyHyd they rayyidity oj reydyeymyALony oj 


SociAherUy staAeyS Leyd to -tdoe, rey-iymyyosiAiyOHy oj 
seveyTey Loybootyr Oynd rudAourOyb reitrUAiyOHyS. 
CoKjreyis, to soHAyOy eyXteyKt, uruhed to jorjUrey 
ojul jorjeA they bboodybeyst CyhayAer Uv US kUtory. 
HowweyT, thU myermA tluvt they CyeyHAraJy UsoveyS 
beJvUvd they CuHl Woyr otrerey jorjo-tteyHy. 


6 Now try writing a complete answer to the question following the advice 
above. 

Examination practice 

Below are two exam-style questions for you to practise on this topic. 

1 To what extent was Reconstruction a political and economic success? 
(For guidance on how to answer 'to what extent’ questions, 

see page 160.) 

2 Why were Southern states so quickiy redeemed? 
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CHAPTER 9 


African Annericans in the Civil War 
and the New South 

African Americans played an important role in ensuring Union victory and thus 
ensuring that slavery in the USA came to an end. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments seemed to guarantee freedmen equal rights with white Americans. 

However, within a generation of 1865, African Americans were very much second- 
class citizens. This chapter will examine how this came about by examining the 
following key questions: 

OWhat impact did African Americans have on the Civil War? 

O To what extent were African Americans second-class citizens In the period I 865-77? 

O How did the position of African Americans deteriorate after 1877? 

O Was Reconstruction a tragic failure? 

o The African American war 
effort 

|k Key question: What impact did African Americans have on the 
1 Civil War? 


The Civil War had a considerable impact on African Americans. What impact 
did African Americans have on the Civil War? 


How significant was 
the African American 
war effort? 


The recruitment of black soldiers 

From the start of the war Lincoln faced strong and conflicting pressure on 
the question of whether to enlist blacks in the Union army. Initially, most 
Northerners, hating the notion of blacks fighting against whites, opposed 
black recruitment. Black leaders and abolitionists, however, were anxious 
that African Americans should fight in a war that was likely to destroy 
slavery. Pointing out that blacks were serving in the Union navy, they pushed 
for similar enlistment of black soldiers. This is no time to fight with one 
hand, when both are needed', declared black leader Frederick Douglass: 'this 
is no time to fight with your white hand and allow your black hand to 
remain tied'. 
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The situation 1861-2 

Lincoln, anxious to preserve Northern unity, initially stood firm against black 
recruitment. This did not prevent some attempts to recruit black soldiers. 
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General Hunter, for example, raised a regiment of black volunteers on the 
Sea Islands (off South Carolina) in early 1862. Receiving no financial support 
from the War Department, Hunter was forced to disband his regiment. The 
July 1862 Confiscation Act (see page 204) gave Lincoln the power to use 
ex-slaves as a military force but, anxious not to alienate white Northerners, 
he interpreted this narrowly, insisting that blacks should simply be employed 
as army labourers, not front-line troops. 

In August 1862, Secretary of War Stanton authorised the creation of a 
regiment of 5,000 black troops to be recruited in Union-occupied areas of 
Louisiana. Lincoln did not object, and in September the first official regiment 
of blacks was mustered into Union service. After the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Lincoln's resistance abated and there was a large influx of 
blacks into the Union army. As in so many respects, Lincoln was in tune with 
Northern opinion. Given the mounting casualty lists there was far more 
support for black soldiers than there had been in 1861. 

Of the 46,000 free blacks of military age in the North, 33,000 joined Union 
armies. Most black troops, however, were ex-slaves. Some 100,000 were 
recruited from the Confederacy. Another 42,000 slaves from Kentucky, 
Delaware, Maryland and Missouri also enlisted. (This was the swiftest way 
for border state slaves to get their freedom.) In June 1863, black troops 
acquitted themselves well at Milliken's Bend, Louisiana. In July, the black 
54th Massachusetts regiment suffered 40 per cent casualties in an assault on 
Fort Wagner, South Carolina. Many black regiments took part in the 1864-5 
fighting around Petersburg. 

Racial discrimination in the Union army 

Within the Union army there was considerable racial discrimination. 
Regiments were strictly segregated. Black regiments were invariably 



Company E of the Fourth Colored Infantry photographed in 1865 
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commanded by white officers. By 1865 scarcely 100 black soldiers had 
become officers. Black regiments often received inferior supplies and 
equipment. What rankled most, however, was the fact that white privates 
received $13 a month while blacks were only paid $10. In November 1863, 
some black troops protested about their unequal pay. This protest was seen 
as'mutin)3and the sergeant leading it was executed. 

Although Stanton was sympathetic to black claims for equal treatment, 
Lincoln was not convinced. Blacks, he thought, had'larger motives for being 
soldiers than white men ... they ought to be willing to enter the service upon 
any condition'. In June 1864, however. Congress did provide equal pay for 
black soldiers. 


Black troops were in greater danger than whites if they were captured. Some 
rebels boasted that they took no black prisoners and there were occasions 
when black troops were killed as they tried to surrender (for example, at Fort 
Pillow, Tennessee in 1864). More often, black prisoners were returned to 
slavery. Given that the Confederacy was not prepared to exchange black 
soldiers, Lincoln stopped all prisoner-of-war exchanges in 1863. 

The significance of black participation 

The fact that blacks had fought for freedom bolstered black confidence and 
pride. Military service also carried with it an assumption of US citizenship. 
Douglass commented: 'Once let the black man get upon his person the brass 
letters US, let him get an eagle on his buttons, and a musket on his 
shoulder ... there is no power on earth which can deny that he has earned 
the right to citizenship in the United States.' 

The impact of black soldiers on the outcome of the war should not be 
exaggerated. Of the 37,000 black soldiers who died, only 3,000 were killed in 
combat; most died of disease. Nevertheless, black troops did help the Union 
war effort at a critical time when whites were increasingly reluctant to fight. 
In September 1864, Lincoln wrote: 'Any different policy in regard to the 
colored man [than black recruitment] deprives us of his help and this is more 
than we can bear ... This is not a question of sentiment or taste, but one of 
physical force which can be measured and estimated as [can] horse power 
and steam power ... Keep it up and you can save the Union. Throw it away 
and the Union goes with it.'By 1865 there were nearly as many black soldiers 
in arms against the Confederacy as there were white soldiers defending it. 


How much had been 
done to help Southern 
blacks by 1865? 


Slavery in the Union-occupied South 

As the war progressed, the Union army occupied large parts of the South. 
Some land was confiscated, but far more came into federal hands because 


Southerners had not paid their taxes or had simply abandoned their 
property. What to do with this land, coupled with the organisation of its 
black labour, became points of conflict as ex-slaves, former slaveholders, 
military commanders and Northern businessmen and reformers all sought in 
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various ways to influence the transition to free labour. There was little 
agreement on the critical issue: would confiscated and abandoned land be 
sold or otherwise distributed to freedmen? 

Freed slaves 

Given no firm presidential or Congressional guidance, the situation in the 
reoccupied areas of the Confederacy was chaotic, varying from place to place 
and from time to time. Federal agents in the South, especially army officers, 
instituted their own remedies. The most famous'rehearsal for Reconstruction' 
occurred on the Sea Islands, occupied by Union forces in November 1861. 
Blacks, who pooled their meagre resources, were able to buy plots of land. 
This well-publicised (albeit small-scale) development was not typical. In 
most occupied areas plantations were administered by'superintendents of 
Negro affairs'or leased to Northern investors whose main purpose was 
monetary profit. Some plantations were still controlled by Southerners who 
had taken an oath of allegiance to the Union. 

In these circumstances life for most ex-slaves did not change very much 
(except they were no longer whipped). They continued to work on the same 
plantations, supervised by white managers. While they were now paid 
wages, most of the money earned was withheld to pay for food and clothing, 
and they were forbidden to leave the land on which they worked without 
permission. 

Colonisation schemes 

Fearing that blacks and whites could not live peacefully together and that 
blacks would never be afforded equal opportunities, Lincoln supported the 
idea of colonising ex-slaves in the Caribbean or Latin America. Several 
attempts were made to put colonisation schemes into effect. All floundered, 
largely because few blacks agreed to participate. 

Slavery in the Confederacy 

Slaves’ contribution to the Confederate war effort 

Most blacks in the Confederate states remained slaves throughout the war 
Given that they comprised more than a third of the Confederacy's 
population, they made a major contribution to its war effort: 

• They worked in factories and mines, maintained the railways and helped 
to grow crops. 

• Many Southern states passed laws enabling them to conscript slaves for 
military labour. In 1863, the Confederate Congress passed a general 
impressment law. Slaves played an important military role, erecting 
fortifications and helping behind the lines. 

The impact of the war on slavery 

The war had a major impact on slave-master relations. As the conflict 
intensified, there were fewer white men left to supervise the slaves. 


How did the war 
affect slaves in the 
Confederacy? 
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Supervision, therefore, fell to women and young and old men. Most proved 
less effective taskmasters than their pre-war predecessors. Slaves took 
advantage of fhe sifuafion, working less diligently. Slave owners on the coast 
or in the path of invading Union armies offen sent their slaves to safer areas 
of fhe Confederacy. Such dislocafions undermined traditional authority 
patterns. 

For many slaves the war was a time of great privation. General shortages of 
goods resulted in planters cutting back on the food and clofhing given to 
slaves. For impressed slaves, military labour was usually harder than on the 
plantation. 

Despite Southern whites'fears, there was no slave rebellion. Aware that 
freedom was coming, mosf slaves bided their time. Few showed much 
loyalty to their owners. Whenever an opportunity came to escape most took 
it. In the course of the war, some 500,000 slaves fled. 

Confederate recruitment of slaves 

By 1864, some influential Southerners argued in favour of arming slaves to 
fight for the Confederacy. Mosf Soufherners opposed the idea.'Whenever we 
establish the fact that they are a military race, we destroy our whole theory 
that they are unfit to be free', said Governor Brown of Georgia. However, in 
February 1865, Robert E. Lee, desperately short of men, came ouf in support 
of arming slaves and the following month the Confederate Congress passed 
a law providing for the arming of 300,000 slaves. 

The measure came too late. A few black companies were raised but not in 
time to see action. Some historians think that had the Confederacy recruited 
slaves sooner, it might have won the war. Whether slaves would have fought 
loyally for the rebel cause - in return for their freedom - must remain in 
doubt. 


SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The African American war 
effort 
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Reconstruction 1865-77 


I 

► Key question: To what extent were African Americans second-class 
; citizens in the period 1865-77? 


The outcome of the Civil War meant that slaves were freed. However, little 
had been done in the war to define and guarantee the position of African 
Americans in US society. 


The situation 1865-6 

The situation in 1865 with regard to former slaves was far from clear cut: 

• In January 1865, General Sherman declared that freed slaves should 
receive 40 acres of land and a surplus mule. Sherman was far from a 
humanitarian reformer: his main concern was to relieve the pressure 
caused by the large number of impoverished blacks following his army 
(see page 185). He stressed that Congress would have to agree to his plan. 
Nevertheless, his actions raised black expectations. 

• By 1865, most Republican Congressmen favoured confiscating plantation 
land and redistributing it among freedmen and loyal whites. Such action 
would reward the deserving and punish the guilty. However, unable to 
agree on a precise measure. Congress failed to pass a redistribution bill. 

• While some Northerners were anxious to help the ex-slaves, few believed 
that blacks were equal to whites. Indeed, many Northerners still had an 
antipathy to blacks and feared an exodus of ex-slaves to the North. 

• Most border state whites had no wish to give blacks equal rights. 
Although Missouri and Maryland freed their slaves in 1864, Kentucky still 
had 65,000 blacks in bondage in April 1865. Its legislature opposed the 
Thirteenth Amendment and slavery survived in Kentucky until December 
1865. 


Why did so many 
blacks have high 
expectations in 1865? 


• During the war, a number of Northern states eliminated some of their 
discriminatory'black laws'. Nevertheless, in 1865 only five free sfafes 
allowed blacks fo vofe on equal terms with whites. 

• In March 1865, Congress set up the Freedmen Bureau. Its aim was to help 
relieve the suffering of Soufhern blacks (and poor whites) by providing 
food, clothes and medical care. Although envisaged as a temporary 
measure, its creation symbolised the widespread Republican belief fhaf 
fhe federal government should shoulder some responsibility for the 
freedmen's well-being. 


Black expectations 

In 1865, most blacks relished the opportunity to flaunt their liberty and enjoy 
its material benefits. Many walked off fhe plantations to test their freedom, 
to search for loved ones who had been sold, or to seek their fortunes. In the 
summer of 1865, black leaders organised mass meetings and petitions 
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demanding civil equality. Such demands were supported by thousands of 
blacks who had served in the Union army Ex-soldiers, many literate thanks 
to army schools, often became the leaders of black political movements. 

The fact that many blacks had great expectations (which might be difficult to 
realise) was one problem. The attitudes of Soufhern whites was another. The 
vast majority did not consider blacks to be their equals. Resentful and fearful 
of emancipafed slaves, many were appalled at what they saw as black 
insubordination and a wave of violence raged almosf unchecked in many 
parts of the South. Blacks were often assaulted and sometimes murdered for 
frying to leave plantations. 

Presidential and Confederate Reconstruction 

In 1865-66, there seemed few grounds for optimism for freedmen. White 
Southerners, appreciating that President Johnson had allowed them to shape 
their future, set about resurrecting as near as possible the old order (see 
page 215). No Southern state enfranchised blacks. 

Black Codes 

Determined to keep the freedmen under control, all Southern state 
governments introduced'Black codes'. These varied from state to state but all 
were designed to ensure that blacks were treated as second-class citizens. 
Most states required blacks to possess labour contracts which provided 
written evidence of employment. These contracts were designed to keep 
black wages low. Those blacks who were unemployed or who broke the 
contracts could be forcibly sef fo work. Black'vagrants'could be punished by 
involuntary plantation labour. Black children could be taken as apprentices 
and forcibly put to work. The Codes ensured that blacks were not allowed to 
buy or rent land, marry whites or serve on juries. They were also usually 
barred from poor relief, orphanages and schools. The Codes were enforced 
by a white judicial system that made little pretence of meting out justice 
fairly. Texas courts, for example, indicted some 500 whites for the murder of 
blacks in 1865-6; not one was convicted. 


To what extent did 
freedmen benefit from 
Congressional 
Reconstruction? 


The situation 1867-77 

Congressional Reconstruction 

Congress challenged President Johnson and introduced its own 
Reconstruction measures - measures which did much to protect the position 


of freedmen in the ex-Confederate states: 


• A Civil Rights Bill (1866) aimed to guarantee minimal rights to blacks in 
the South (see page 217). 

• The Fourteenth Amendment seemed to guarantee all citizens equality 
before fhe law (see page 217). 

• The Fifteenth Amendment stated that'The right to vote should not be 
denied ... on account of race, color or previous condition of servitude' (see 
page 219). 
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Black political power 

In the late 1860s and early 1870s, black Southerners wielded some political 
power: 

• Large numbers of blacks joined the Union League, an important arm of 
the Republican Party in the South (see page 221). 

• In the two decades after 1867, Southern blacks were elected to national, 
state and local office (see page 221). 

• Black political influence never reflected black numbers (see page 222). 

The economic situation 

In 1865, blacks had hoped for 40 acres and a mule. This did not materialise 
Little was done to break up the great plantations or even to share out the 
vast tracts of uncultivated land in the South. 


What does Source A suggest 
about land division in the 
South? 


SOURCE A 

Changes on the Barrow Plantation from 1860 to 1881 



I I Houses of tenant farmers 
who were former slaves 
of Barrow family 

-Tenant's boundary 

- Main road 


A/ 


a ; 
33 ; 


/ 

/ ■» 
Church Gub Barrow 
School %- 
Willis Bryant 


_ / t? '' 

I Sabrina Dalton^ 
% Lizzie Dalton' 

^ Frartk Maxey " 

% Joe Bug j ; 
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I Cane Pope 
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Watson 

Reuben Barrow 

,^’Ben Thomas ' 

Omy Barrow ^ 

^Teter Barrow / ^ 

Tom Thomas'^ / 

Milly Barrow | ■ 

Tom Tang Calvin Parker 
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I Beckton Barrow 

; I 

f 

jt Lem Douglas 


Gin House 
Tom Wright 
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During the 1870s, most blacks became sharecroppers. White landowners 
provided the land, seed and tools; black tenants supplied the labour. 
Whatever crop was produced was divided in a fixed ratio - often half fo fhe 
landowner and half fo fhe tenanf. Sharecropping provided black farmers 
with freedom from day-to-day white supervision and some incentive to 
work hard. But neither the freedom nor fhe incentive should be exaggerated. 
Most of fhe sharecroppers' confracfs were drawn up wifh a view fo 
safeguarding fhe landlord's inferesfs. 

In the early 1870s, a world-wide glut of cotfon led to a disastrous fall in 
prices which resulfed in mosf sharecroppers being in a perpetual state of 
indebtedness to landowners and local storekeepers (see pages 223-4). 

Segregation 

In The Strange Career of Jim Crow (1974), historian C. Vann Woodward argued 
that segregation was not imposed in the South until the 1890s. Before fhat, 
in Vann Woodward's view, fhere was'an era of experimentafion and variety in 
race relations'. This view is no longer accepted. Indeed, Vann Woodward 
himself conceded fhaf segregafion was fhe norm in mosf aspecfs of Soufhern 
life in fhe period 1865-77. Schools, churches, enferfainmenf, housing and 
public facilifies were effectively segregafed in virfually every Soufhern sfafe. 

Segregation was not something which was always imposed on blacks by 
vindictive whites. Quite naturally, given their experience under slavery, many 
blacks had no wish to mix socially with whites. Like most American ethnic 
groups, they preferred fo keep fhemselves fo fhemselves. As a resulf, 
segregation was sometimes a statement of black community identity. After 
1865, for example, fhere was an almosf fofal black wifhdrawal from whife 
churches as blacks tried to achieve self-determination. Churches, the first 
and perhaps the most important social institutions to be fully confrolled by 
blacks, became a focal point of black life. Blacks also established their own 
welfare institutions, burial societies. Masonic lodges, temperance clubs, trade 
associations, political organisations and benevolent societies. The fact that 
there were black institutions, paralleling those of whites, meant there were 
opportunities for blacks fo lead and manage. 

After 1865, many black communities, committed to education, made great 
financial sacrifices, raising money fo build fheir own schools and to pay 
teachers'salaries. At first many teachers were white Northern women - 
young and idealistic. But blacks wanted to control their own education and 
after 1870 most teachers in black schools and colleges were themselves 
black. 
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SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

Reconstruction I 865-77 



The South redeemed 


Key question: How did the position of African Americans deteriorate 
I after 1877? 


By the late 1870s, every Southern state had been redeemed (see 
pages 226-30). The South was now controlled by Democratic or Bourbon 
regimes. Generally, they favoured reduced spending on a range of public 
services, including the school systems started during Reconstruction. This 
was bad news for African Americans. 


The situation 1877-90 

The political situation 

The Bourbon governments did not immediately attack black political rights. 
Indeed, wealthy Bourbon leaders sought to attract black support by: 


How anti-black were 
the Bourbon regimes 
pre-1890? 


• appointing blacks to minor offices 

• protecting the black right to vote against the attacks of white farmers 
(over whom the Bourbons had less control). 

Thus, after 1877, there were more black officeholders in some states than 
there had been during Reconstruction. Blacks also continued to sit in some 
state legislatures and at least one African American Congressman was 
returned in every election down to 1900 (except that in 1886). 


Nevertheless, under the Bourbons, to ensure white control, blacks were often 
disfranchised. This was usually the result of fraud or intimidation. 
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Black civil rights 

In schools, churches and places of residence, segregation had been the norm 
during Reconstruction. But in hotels and theatres and on railroads and 
streetcars there was no uniform pattern in the 1880s. In some places 
segregation prevailed; in others, especially in the cities, blacks and whites 
shared facilities on an equal basis. It was still common practice, for example, 
for trains to have first- and second-class cars, which afforded a degree of 
racial segregation by the difference in costs. 

However, a number of Supreme Court decisions deprived blacks of the 
guarantee of equal treatment which the Fourteenth Amendment and the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1866 and 1875 had sought to confer: 

• In 1875, the Court decided that the Fourteenth Amendment protected the 
rights and privileges of citizens only when they were infringed by the 
action of a state. 

• In 1883, the Court ruled that the Civil Rights Act of 1875 (see page 227) 
was unconstitutional. 

Both decisions meant in effect that the federal government had no authority 
to protect blacks against discrimination by private individuals. 


How were blacks 
deprived of the vote? 


Disfranchisement 

During the 1890s, white attitudes hardened: 


KEY TERM 

Populist/Populism 

A political movement that 
was strong in the West, 
Mid-west and South in the 
final third of the nineteenth 
century. It drew support 
particularly from struggling 
farmers who wanted to 
introduce more money into 
the economy and regulate 
banks, railway companies and 
big business. 


• Many racist whites believed that blacks were'retrogressing'towards 
bestiality, especially younger blacks who had not known slavery. 

• Bourbons, alarmed at the attempts of Populist leaders to unite poor 
farmers of both races against them, acquiesced to the demands of poor 
white racists for an end to black voting. 

Southern whites found ways to subvert the Fifteenth Amendment. 
Mississippi showed the way in 1890 by adopting elaborate suffrage 
qualifications including: 

• the payment of a poll tax: those who did not pay (or were not recorded as 
paying) could not vote 

• residential requirements, which struck at black tenants who moved 
annually in search of bettering themselves 

• a literacy test, so administered as to disqualify blacks. 

Over the next decade other Southern states passed similar laws. There was 
little protest from the North. Indeed, in 1898 the Supreme Court in 
Mississippi v. Williams placed its seal of approval on state laws designed to 
disfranchise blacks. 
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Almost at a stroke the number of black voters was reduced to a handful. 
Louisiana, for example, had 130,344 registered black voters in 1896; it had 
only 5,320 in 1900. 
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Poll taxes and literacy tests had the further consequence (in part intended) of 
disfranchising not only blacks but also many whites as well. To provide a 
loophole for poor whites, many Southern states followed Louisiana and 
introduced a'grandfather clause', giving the vote to all male adults whose 
fathers or grandfathers had voted before 1867. 

In some respects, more significant than the technical devices for black 
disfranchisement was the futility of trying to overcome them. The literacy test 
never had much to do with literacy. It was simply a device that could be used 
to exclude blacks. 


Jim Crow laws 

Jim Crow segregation accompanied disfranchisement. The symbolic target at 
first was the railway train. In 1888, Mississippi required passengers, under 
penalty of law, to occupy the car set aside for their race. When Louisiana 
followed suit in 1890, the law was challenged in the case Plessy v. Ferguson, 
which the Supreme Court decided in 1896. The Court decided that 
segregation was fair provided that blacks and whites had equal facilities. 


How important were 
the Jim Crow laws? 


The sole dissenter was John Marshall Harlan, a former slaveholder from 
Kentucky.'In my opinion', Harlan wrote,'the judgement this day rendered 
will, in time, prove to be quite as pernicious as the decision made by this 
tribunal in the Dred Scott Case' (see pages 92-3). The Plessy ruling, he 
predicted, would'stimulate aggressions, more or less brutal, upon the 
admitted rights of colored citizens'. 

In Gumming V. Board of Education of Richmond County (1899), the Supreme 
Court extended the principle of 'separate but equal'to schools. The 
Northern-dominated Supreme Court did not necessarily approve of 
Southern segregation. It simply thought there was little it could do to end it. 
Its aim was not to ensure that blacks were treated as second-class citizens. 
Instead, it hoped to end the unequal treatment of Southern blacks. Separate 
schools were infinitely preferable to no schools at all. Segregation is not 
necessarily the same as discrimination. However, in the South, segregation 
was accompanied by discrimination. 


The Supreme Court's decisions set the pattern of race relations in the South 
for the next 50 years. The principle of segregation was systematically 
extended by state and local law to every area of Southern life: streetcars, 
parks, theatres, hotels, hospitals, even cemeteries. To some extent the Jim 
Crow laws simply gave legal sanction to prevailing practices. But they were 
more comprehensive and rigid, and more strictly enforced than anything 
that had gone before. 


^^KEY TERM 

Jim Crow laws Segregation 
laws, passed in Southern 
states in the 1890s. 


The situation by 1900 

By 1900 blacks were regarded - and treated - by most whites as second-class 
citizens. Black facilities were generally markedly inferior to white. Blacks 


Were African 
Americans worse off in 


1900 than in 1865? 
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KEY TERM 

Lynching The judging and 
putting to death of people 
without the usual forms of 
law. Lynchings were 
invariably carried out by 
mobs of white people. 


Why might the photograph 
in Source B have been 
taken? 


were more likely to be illiterate, more likely to live in wretched housing and 
more likely to suffer from malnutrition. 

They were also taught to know their place. Savage punishments were meted 
out to blacks who committed petty crime and blacks were all but excluded 
from the machinery of law enforcement. There was considerable intimidation 
- physical, psychological and economic. 

Lynching 

Lynchings were a common aspect of Soufhern (and Wesfern) life in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. In the West lynching was often the 
result of fhe absence or weakness of fhe law. In the South it was resorted to 
in defiance of law, offen after trial and conviction, in order to gratify mob 
passions. In the period 1889-99, 82 per cent of the USA's 1,875 lynchings 
took place in the South: 68 per cent of victims were black. In the period 
1899-1909, 92 per cent of lynchings were Soufhern: 89 per cent of victims 
were black. Scenes of barbarity often accompanied Southern lynchings. 
Torture, mutilation and burning at the stake were among the horrors 
perpetrated by lynch mobs on their victims. (The fact that some of fhose who 
were lynched had been found guilty of - offen horrendous - crimes should 
perhaps be nofed, buf fhis clearly does nof excuse fhe brufality of lynching.) 

Black leaders 

Some black leaders, mosf nofably Booker T. Washington, accepted the fact 
that blacks were second-class citizens. Washington argued that blacks must 
seek to better themselves through education and hard work. Only by so 
doing could they prove their worth to white Americans. Given white 
attitudes, Washington thought that blacks had little alternative but slow, 
steady improvement. While Washington's faith in education was shared by 
many Southern blacks, some Northern blacks were bitterly critical of 
Washington. W.E.B. Du Bois argued forcefully in favour of blacks defying 
segregation and discrimination. 

SOURCE B 


A Southern lynching in Texas, Paris 1893 
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The economic situation 

In 1900, most blacks were still tied to the cotton fields, in a condition of 
dependence which was nof far removed from medieval serfdom. Those who 
moved fo cifies (fhe proportion of black urban-dwellers more fhan doubled 
between 1870 and 1910) found fhemselves resfricted fo the more menial and 
less well-paid occupations. 

Nevertheless, the notion that African Americans were hardly better off fhan 
they had been under slavery is probably mistaken: 

• There was a major improvement in black living standards in the 40 years 
after 1865 and a corresponding reduction in black mortality rates. 

• Black land-ownership increased. By 1900, nearly a fifth of black farmers 
owned fheir land. 

• Black businesses grew, particularly fhose cafering for black cusfomers. This 
was one of fhe - few - advanfages of segregation. 

• The number of black professional people grew. 



SUMMARY DIAGRAM 

The South redeemed 
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Key debate 


► Key question: Was Reconstruction a tragic failure? 


In the early twentieth century white historians, such as Professor 
W.A. Dunning, saw Reconstruction as'the tragic era' - a dreadful time when 
Southerners suffered the indignity of military occupation, when the South 
was ruled by incompetent, corrupt governments, and when blacks, 
unprepared for freedom, proved incapable of exercising the political rights 
which the North thrust upon them. In Dunning's view the Reconstruction 
heroes were President Johnson, who tried to continue Lincoln's policies, 
white Southern Democrats and their Ku Klux Klan allies, who waged a 
forceful campaign to redeem the South. The villains were the vindictive 
radical Republicans, scalawags and carpetbaggers. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, historians such as Kenneth Stampp and John Hope 
Franklin depicted Reconstruction very differently.'Rarely in history', said 
Stampp,'have the participants in an unsuccessful rebellion endured penalties 
as mild as those Congress imposed upon the people of the South and 
particularly upon their leaders.'In Stampp's opinion, the villains were 
Johnson, white Democrats and the Klan. The heroes were the radical 
Republicans and black freedmen who fought nobly (but ultimately 
unsuccessfully) for the rights of ex-slaves. In this view, black, not white. 
Southerners were the real losers of Reconstruction. 

Currently the vast majority of historians agree with the Stampp-Franklin 
view rather than with the Dunning view. However, more recently Eric Foner 
has stressed that a great deal was achieved for - and by - African Americans 
in the Reconstruction process of the late 1860s and early 1870s. 

The treatment of Southern whites 

Given the scale of the Civil War, the North was remarkably generous to 
Southern whites. Most Southerners, even those who had held high office 
under the Confederacy, were quickly pardoned. Only one man, Henry Wirtz, 
held responsible for the horrors of Andersonville prison camp (see page 133), 
was executed for war crimes. Jefferson Davis spent two years in prison but 
was then freed. Slavery apart, there was no major confiscation of property. 

For decades to come, the Democrat Party, the political agency of white 
supremacy, controlled the South. 

The treatment of ex-slaves 

The main debate about Reconstruction has been its impact on the ex-slaves. 
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Economic failure? 

Critics claim that blacks came out of slavery with little or no land. By the 
1870s, most blacks eked out a living as sharecroppers. Perpetually in debt, 
they had little economic independence. 

However, historians have recently been rather more positive about 
Reconstruction's economic impact. Sharecropping was a significant 
improvement over slavery. After 1865, black living standards improved and 
blacks steadily increased the amount of land they farmed. With the end of 
slavery, blacks also had mobility. Many moved to Southern cities: between 
1865 and 1870, the black population of the South's ten largest cities doubled. 
While most blacks remained in the South, some moved to Northern cities or 
out West. 

Civil rights failure? 

A second major criticism of Reconstruction is that it failed to guarantee civil 
rights. By the first decade of the twentieth century, blacks were regarded and 
treated by most whites as second-class citizens. Segregation was the norm in 
most aspects of Southern life. However, segregation was not something 
which was simply imposed on blacks by whites. Many blacks had no wish to 
mix socially with whites. Thus segregation was sometimes a statement of 
black community identity. 

Political failure? 

By 1900, Southern state governments had introduced a variety of measures 
to ensure that blacks were unable to vote. However, disfranchisement did 
not occur on a major scale until the 1890s. For most of the 1870s and 1880s, 
blacks voted in large numbers and were appointed to public office. Historian 
Eric Foner claims that black participation in Southern political life after 1867 
was 'a massive experiment in interracial democracy without precedent in the 
history of this or any other country that abolished slavery in the nineteenth 
centur/. 

Conclusion 

Reconstruction was far from a total failure. The essential fact was that blacks 
were no longer slaves. Most left slavery with a rather more realistic opinion 
of what was achievable than many later historians. If Reconstruction did not 
create an integrated society, it did establish the concept of equal citizenship. 
If blacks did not emerge from Reconstruction as equal citizens, at least the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments were enshrined in the Constitution 
and could be invoked by later generations of civil rights activists. 
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Americans. Athough African American expectations | 
and aspirations in 1865 were not attained, especially | 
economically, there were achievements on the political | 
and social fronts. Unfortunately these achievements did | 
not survive the end of Reconstruction in the 1870s. | 

Much of what had been gained in the New South was | 
lost in the 1880s and 1890s when most African | 

Americans became second-class citizens. The political | 
leaders of the 1860s did not have crystal balls: it is | 
somewhat unfair to hold them responsible for events | 
that occurred a generation later. | 

f Ml HIM Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml fill I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I Ml I lllllllllllllllllllltv'r''^ 

o Examination advice 

How to answer ‘assess’ questions 

Questions that ask you to assess are similar to those that ask you to evaluate 
(see page 79).You must make judgements that you can support with 
evidence, reasons and explanations. It is important for you to demonstrate 
why your own assessment is better than alternative ones. 

Example 

Assess the impact of the Black Codes and Jim Crow laws on the 
economic and social status of African Americans. 

1 For this question you need to discuss exactly what impact the Black Codes 
and the Jim Crow laws had on African Americans. You should focus on 
both the economic and social status of African Americans and not on their 
political situation. 

2 First, take at least five minutes to write a short outline. In your outline, 
you could make a chart that would illustrate the impact of Black Codes 
and Jim Crow laws on the economic and social status of African 
Americans. An example of how you could do this is given on the 
following page. 


I Chapter summary 

I African Americans in the Civil War and 
I the New South 

I The role of African Americans in the Civil War and in 
I the New South is complex. African Americans had 
I more control over their destiny than historians once 
I imagined. They played an important role in the Civil 
I War itself helping the Union to triumph. Their actions 
I encouraged Lincoln to support emancipation and 
I Republicans to support civil rights for African 

^^''//llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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Sladl: Codes 

Jim, Crerw Laws 

Sordai impoxt 

Blncks were ireMed as 

secmA-class cMzem. 

Blacks amid, nffibuji or rent 
LoMci. 

Blochs amid nffi -mojirry 
whites. 

Blochs were beurred jrom 
schools omA orphaciojes. 

Blacks were treated as 

second-class citizens. 
SeprepatLon beacme -the ride: 
separate schools, packs, 
hcrtels, streetccors, hospltais 
and cemeteries. 

Rachd ciiihslons suppor-ted 
by locos contUuced -the 
development o^ two societies, 
one white actd ■more 
prosperous actd one black 
with jew opportwnitles jor 
advauncsement. 

EarHMPuc 

uafkict 

Blochs hod to haue laimcr 

contracts. 

Unemployed blochs or those 
without contracts couid be 
■jorced to work. 

Bloch twines were kept low. 

Blochs were ojten -jorced to 
work as sharecroppers. 

Blochs were Ut a perpebcoi 
state 0^ indebtedness to 
loM^ounters. 

Most blochs remained as 
poorly paid aprkuitwrai 
workers. 

Becccuse o^thepoor ojicaiity o^ 
institutums that were 
aiiovoed to educate blochs, 
jawer oppor-tuMitles existed 
jorthem. 

Qrowtk oj^ smcdi-sccde block 
enterprises -that ccmid only 
cater to blochs. 


3 Your introduction should define what the Black Codes and Jim Crow laws 
were. If possible, use appropriate dates. Next, briefly explain the impact of 
bofh on the economic and social status of African Americans fhaf you are 
going to assess in the body of the essay. 

4 In the body of your essay, explain fully whaf fhe impact of fhe two sets of 
laws had on bofh the economic and social status of African Americans. 
You might choose to separate the two distinct sets of laws. Half of your 
essay could be on the Black Codes and half on the Jim Crow laws. Try to 
avoid blanket statements that state that both were terrible. However true 
that might be, a successful essay will discuss, with supporting evidence, 
degrees of severity or impact on the African American community. 
Furthermore, an excellent essay will include why and how the Black 
Codes and Jim Crow laws developed. This would be a good example of 
your undersfanding of historical processes. 
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5 In the conclusion, you should tie together the ideas you have explored 
and come to a judgement about how much impact the Black Codes and 
Jim Crow laws had. An example is given below. 


T/te iMvp^u± oj' bot^v BLojoIc Cocle4 omJj JiMo CrourUuvs mu; 

[d/krvt LitbL&j're£Ax)tw bbaxJo; m>H/ oa ru reAoubt oj’tlue^ CimJy rmJ/ 
’R&oonAtruuction/ utoa taJcm/ jromy tlueM/u steaMiy. Mruty kduulreJA oj' 
thoiAAruuls reMiuojUveAi tie^i to tke^ ImuI they on/oe- mtrkeel oa sIau^s oauI 
there, mu; LittLe. opyortouwty j^or ecomomie. aAUrruieemetvt. SooUuUy, 
Aj'rioa.n/ AtteerucAUtA were. lAviuie. uvto ;eoonAi-oiaA; oAvd. ;e.yara±eAl 
oituTseHA a.; the cAtde; oauI Lrim took, efj'eot. 


6 Now try writing a complete answer to the question following the advice 
above. 


o Examination practice 

Below are three exam-style questions for you to practise on this topic. 

1 Assess the contributions African Americans made to the Union’s war 
effort. 

2 ‘African American participation was a key factor in the North’s victory.’ 

To what extent do you agree with this statement? 

(For guidance on how to answer ‘to what extent’ questions, see 
page 160.) 

3 Explain the ‘legal’ methods white Southerners used to overturn the gains 
ex-siaves had made after the Civil War. 

(For guidance on how to answer ‘expiain’ questions, see page 116.) 
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Timeline 


1793 

Invention of the cotton'gin' 

1808 

USA declared African slave trade illegal 

1820 

Missouri Compromise 

1833 

Formation of National Anti-Slavery 
Society 

1846 

May Start of Mexican War 


August Wilmot Proviso 

1848 

Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 

1850 

The 1850 Compromise 

1854 

Kansas-Nebraska Act 

1857 

Dred Scott decision 

1858 

Lincoln-Douglas debates 

1859 

John Brown's raid 

1860 

November Lincoln elected president 

December South Carolina seceded 

1861 

January/February Mississippi, Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas 
seceded 

February Confederacy established 

April Confederate forces opened fire 
on Fort Sumter 

April-June Virginia, Arkansas, North 
Carolina and Tennessee seceded 

July First Manassas 

1862 

April Battle of Shiloh 

June-July Seven Day baffles 

August Second Manassas 


■ September Battle of Antietam 

September Emancipation 
Proclamation 

December Battle of Fredericksburg 

May Battle of Chancellorsville 

July Battle of Gettysburg 

July Capture ofVicksburg 

September Battle of Chickamauga 

May-June Wilderness-Petersburg 
campaign 

September Fall of Atlanta 

November Lincoln re-elected 
president 

April Lee surrendered at Appomattox 

April Lincoln assassinated: Andrew 
Johnson became president 

December Thirteenth Amendment 
added to the Constitution 


1866 

Civil Rights Act 

1867 

Military Reconstruction Act 

1868 

Fourteenth Amendment added to the 

Constitution 

1870 

Fifteenth Amendment added to the 

Constitution 

1877 

1877 Compromise 


1863 


1864 


1865 
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Glossary 


Abolitionism The desire to end slavery. 

Abolitionist Someone who wanted to end slavery 
in the USA. 

Agrarian Relating to land and farming. 

American Dream The idea that the American way 
of life offers the prospect of economic and social 
success to every individual. 

Ante-bellum The time before the war. 

Arsenal A place where military supplies are stored 
or made. 

Battleground state A state, usually evenly politically 
divided, whose voters might well determine an 
election's outcome. 

Belligerent A combatant, recognised in British law, 
as legally waging war. 

Billy Yank Union soldiers'nickname. 

Blockade-runners Ships, mainly built in Britain 
(and manned mainly by British seamen), which tried 
to evade the Union warships blockading Southern 
ports in an effort to trade with the Confederacy. 
Border states The states between the North and the 
lower South, for example Kentucky, Maryland, 
Tennessee and Missouri. These states supported 
slavery but were not committed to secession. 

Bourbon A derogatory term given to Southern 
Democratic administrations by their opponents. In 
nineteenth-century France, Bourbons were supporters 
of the French royal family who wished to restore the 
old regime and sought to perpetuate ancient values. 
Call to Arms A presidential order calling up troops. 

Capitalistic Concerned essentially with making 
money. 

Carpetbaggers Northern whites who settled in the 
South. (A carpetbag was the suitcase of the time.) 
Confederate Supporter of the Southern states that 
seceded from the Union in 1861. 

Confederate socialism The Richmond 
government's attempts to control the Confederate 
economy. 


Contraband of war Goods which can be 
confiscated from the enemy. 

Crimean War In 1854, Britain and France went to 
war against Russia to protect Turkey. Most of the war, 
which lasted until 1856, was fought in the area of 
Russia known as the Crimea. 

'Cult of domesticity' The notion that women's 
place was in the home. 

Declaration of Independence Thirteen American 
colonies declared independence from Britain on 4 July 
1776. 

Democratic A form of government in which 
ultimate power is vested in the people and their 
elected representatives. 

Draft evaders Those who avoided conscription. 
Draft exemptions Workers in key industries did not 
have to serve in the armed forces. 

Egalitarian A society in which people are equal. 

Esprit de corps Loyalty to, and confidence in, 
something. 

Evangelical/Evangelism A passionate belief in 
Christianity and a desire to share that belief with 
others. 

Eederal A government in which several states, while 
largely independent in home affairs, combine for 
national purposes. 

Eederal government The national government. 
Eederalist Party In the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, the Federalists and Republicans 
were the two main parties. The Federalist Party 
supported the Constitution and federal power. 

Feudal hierarchy A system of social organisation 
prevalent in Western Europe in the Middle Ages. 
People held a range of positions within a rigid class 
system. 

Filibuster A military adventure, aimed at 
overthrowing a government. 

'Fire-eaters' Southerners who wanted to leave the 
Union. 

Founding Fathers The men who drew up the 
Constitution in 1787. 
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Freedmen Men and women who had once been 
slaves. 

Freeport Doctrine The opinion that voters in a 
territory could exclude slavery by refusing to enact 
laws that gave legal protection to slaveholders, thus 
effectively invalidating the Dred Scott ruling. 

Gone with the Wind This novel, written by 
Margaret Mitchell (a Southerner), was published in 
1936. It sold over 10 million copies and was made into 
a successful film. Both book and film suggested that 
the ante-bellum South was a civilised society. 

'Great experiment' Americans saw themselves as 
doing things differently from, and more successfully 
than, the rest of the world. The USA was thus an 
example for other countries to follow. 

Guerrilla war A type of warfare in which small 
bands of men, often not regular troops, harass enemy 
forces (for example by attacking outposts, patrols and 
supply lines) and then return to homes and hideouts 
until called out to fight again. 

Impeached/impeachment The process by which a 
president who has been found guilty of grave offences 
by Congress can be removed from office. 

Impressing Forcing into government service. 
Impressment of supplies Confiscation of goods. 

Inaugural address A president's first speech, made 
immediately after he has been sworn in as president. 

Inflationary pressure An increase in the quantity 
of money in circulation, resulting in a decline in its 
value. 

Ironclad warship A ship made of iron or protected 
by iron plates. 

Jim Crow laws Segregation laws, passed in 
Southern states in the 1890s. 

Johnny Reb Confederate soldiers'nickname. 

'King Cotton' Cotton was so important to the 
American economy that it became known as 'King 
Cotton'.'No power on earth dares to make war on 
cotton', declared Senator James Hammond in 1858. 
'Cotton is kingj. 

Laird rams The distinguishing feature of these 
vessels was an iron ram, projecting from the bow, 
which enabled them to sink an enemy by smashing its 
hull. 

Liberal Republican This was a new party which 
came into existence in 1872, largely because of 


dissatisfaction with Grant. While some major 
Northern Republican figures joined the party, it had 
little support from Republican rank and file. The party 
quickly disappeared after 1872. 

Louisiana Purchase Territory The huge area 
bought from France in 1803. 

Lynching The judging and putting to death of 
people without the usual forms of law. Lynchings were 
invariably carried out by mobs of white people. 

Manifest destiny The USA's God-given right to 
take over North America. 

Manumission The granting of freedom to slaves. 
Martial law The suspension of ordinary 
administration and policing and, in its place, the 
exercise of military authority. 

Merchant marine Ships involved in trade, not war. 

Militia draft Conscription of men in the state 
militias. 

Minie ball An inch-long lead ball that expanded 
into the groove of the rifle-musket's barrel. 

Mobilisation The business of preparing a country 
for war, for example, calling up troops and supplying 
them with weapons and training. 

Mormons Members of a religious sect, founded in 
the 1820s by Joseph Smith. 

Muzzle-loading Loaded down the barrel. 
Nativist/nativism Suspicion of immigrants. 
Ordinance A regulation or law. 

Ordnance Bureau The government agency 
responsible for acquiring war materials. 

Ordnance Chief The person who led the 
department responsible for the deployment and 
distribution of weapons and munitions. 

Paternalistic A system akin to that of a family, 
whereby a father looks after and cares for his children. 

Patronage The giving of jobs or privileges to 
supporters. 

Peculiar institution White Southerners referred to 
slavery as their'peculiar'institution. By this they meant 
that it was special to - and characteristic of - their 
region. 

Plantation agriculture Sugar, rice, tobacco and 
cotton were grown on large Southern estates. 

Planters Men who owned plantations with twenty 
or more slaves. 
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Platform The publicly declared principles and 
intentions of a political party. 

Polygamy The practice of having more than one 
wife. 

Populist/Populism A political movement that was 
strong in the West, Midwest and South in the final 
third of the nineteenth century. It drew support 
particularly from struggling farmers who wanted to 
introduce more money into the economy and regulate 
banks, railway companies and big business. 

Posse A group of men called out by a sheriff or 
marshal to aid in enforcing the law. 

Postmaster The person in charge of a local post 
office, an important position given the process of 
communication in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Potato famiire In 1845-6, the Irish potato crop was 
hit by blight - a fungus which destroyed the crop. The 
result was a terrible famine. 

Proviso A provision or condition, added to a 
proposed bill. 

Rebel armies Confederates were called rebels or 
'rebs'by Union forces. 

Redeem To restore to white rule. 

Republican A form of government without a 
monarch (or someone who supports such a 
government). 

The Republicans The Republicans (not to be 
confused with the 1850s, party of the same name) 
opposed the Federalists. They tended to support states' 
rights. The first Republican Party, at least in name, 
effectively disappeared after 1816. 

Saltpetre Potassium nitrate - a vital ingredient of 
gunpowder. 

Scalawags Southern whites who supported the 
Republican Party. 

Secede To leave or quit. 

Second party system The period from the mid- 
1830s to the mid-1850s when the Democrats and 
Whigs were the two main parties. 


Segregation The system whereby blacks and whites 
are separated from each other (for example, in 
schools) on grounds of race. 

Slave Power A Northern term for the political 
influence of the South and the (perceived) dominance 
of slaveholding planter-politicians in Washington. 

Slave Power conspiracy A Northern notion that 
Southerners were plotting to expand slavery. 
Sovereignty Supreme power. 

State militia Able-bodied men of military age who 
could be called up to fight by a state in an emergency. 
Strike breakers Workers employed to do the work 
of those on strike. 

Tariffs Customs duties on imported goods. 
Temperance Opposition to the drinking of alcohol. 

Territories Areas that had not yet become states 
and which were still under federal government 
control. 

Total war A war in which both sides try to employ 
all their manpower and material resources to defeat 
the enemy, thus affecting the lives of virtually all 
citizens. 

War Democrats Those Democrats who were 
determined to see the war fought to a successful 
conclusion. 

War of attrition A conflict where each side tries to 
wear down the strength, morale and/or resources of 
the enemy. 

West Point The main US military academy. 

Writ of habeas corpus The right of a person to 
know why he or she has been arrested. 

Yankees Americans who live in the Northern, as 
opposed to the Southern, states. 
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Further readin 


General texts 

A. Goodheart, 1861: The Civil War Awakening, Knopf, 2011 

A well-received re-examination of the causes of the Civil War. 

J.M. McPherson, Battle Cry of Freedom, Penguin, 1988 

The best one-volume survey of the causes and course of the Civil War. 

J. M. McPherson, Ordeal by Fire: The Civil War and Reconstruction, McGraw- 
Hill, 1992 

Another excellent work by McPherson. (Everything he writes is excellent!) 

D.M. Potter, with D. Fehrenbacher, The Impending Crisis 1846-61, Harper and 
Row, 1976 

Still an essential text on the causes of the war. 

R. M. Sewell, A HoMse Divided: Sectionalism and Civil War, 1848-1865, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1988 

A short and succinct account of both the causes and course of the war. 

Books on slavery and abolitionism 

J. W. Blassingame, The Slave Community: Plantation Life in the Antebellum 
South, OUP, 1979 

This book, like several others, stresses the theme of a persisting and identifiable 
slave culture. 

S. M. Elkins, Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and Intellectual Life, 
University of Chicago Press, 1959 

A bit long in the tooth but still raises some important issues. 

D. F. Ericson, The Debate over Slavery: Antislavery and Proslavery Liberalism in 
Antebellum America, New York University Press, 2000 

This deals with the contemporary debate about slavery and the Slave Power. 

R.W. Fogel and S.L. Engerman, Time on the Cross: The Economics of American 
Negro Slavery, University Press of America, 1974 

Beware of statistics! 

E. D. Genovese, Roll, Jordan, Roll: The World the Slaves Made, Random House, 
1974 

An important book, albeit its framework is Marxist. 

K. Greenberg (ed), Nat Turner: A Slave Rebellion in History and Memory, 
Oxford, 2004 

Historians re-examine the controversial legacy of Nat Turner. 

PJ. Parish, Slavery: History and Historians, Icon Editions, 1989 

This provides a splendid overview of the main debates about slavery. 
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U.B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, Louisiana State University Press, 1969 

K.M. Stampp, The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante-bellum South, Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1956 

This remains an essential text. 

J. B. Stewart, Holy Warriors: The Abolitionists and American Slavery, Hill and 
Wang, 1976 

A solid introduction to the abolitionist movement. 

Books on US politics 1846-61 

W.E. Gienapp, The Origins of the Republican Party, OUP, 1987 

This provides the most detailed account of the rise of the Republican Party. 

M. Holt, The Fate of Their Country: Politicians, Slavery Extension, and the 
Coming of Civil War, Hill & Wang, 2005 

This book distils the wisdom of several of Holt’s vast books about the politics of 
the 1840s and 1850s into an incisive, short overview. 

E.B. Smith, The Presidency of James Buchanan, University Press of Kansas, 1975 

A good introduction to Buchanan’s troubled presidency. 

K. M. Stampp, Amen'cfl in 1857, OUP, 1990 

A readable snapshot of a momentous year (in Stampp’s view). 

Biographies 

R. Carwardine, Lincoln: A Life of Purpose and Power, Random House, 2006 

A more analytical account of Lincoln’s life and works. 

D. H. Donald, Lincoln, Jonathan Cape, 1995 

A very good single-volume biography of Lincoln. 

E. Eoner, The Fiery Trial: Abraham Lincoln and American Slavery, Norton, 2011 

An in-depth examination of Lincoln’s struggle with slavery. 

W.S. McEeely, Grant, Norton, 1981 

Perhaps the best biography of Grant. 

PS. Paludan, The Presidency of Abraham Lincoln, University of Kansas, 1994 

A succinct analysis of all aspects of Lincoln’s work as president. 

E.M. Thomas, Robert E. Lee, Norton, 1981 

Perhaps the best biography of Lee. 

Books on military aspects of the Civil War 

R.E. Beringer, H. Hattaway, A.Jones and W.N. Still, Why the South Lost the 
Civil War, University of Georgia Press, 1986 

An interesting (if not convincing) interpretation of why the Confederacy lost. 

R.N. Current (ed). The Encyclopedia of the Confederacy (4 vols), Simon and 
Schuster, 1993 

A collection of essays on every conceivable topic and person by the best 
historians. 
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Further reading 


D. Donald (ed). Why the North Won the Civil War, Collier, 1960 

A superb collection of essays providing different explanations for the war’s 
outcome. 

D.G. Faust, The Republic of Suffering: Death and the American Civil War, Alfred 

A. Knopf, 2008 

This book deals with the soldiers’ experience of combat and death. 

S. Foote, The Civil War, Pimlico, 1958-74 

This three-volumed work, while too long for most students, is a tremendous 
read. 

G. Gallagher, The Confederate War, Harvard University Press, 1997 

This book has eminently sensible things to say about Confederate morale. 

G.W. Gallagher, S.D. Engle, R. K. Krick and J.T. Glatthaar, The American Civil 
War: This Mighty Scourge of War, Osprey Publishing, 2003 

A lucid and concise narrative of the main campaigns, as well as penetrating 
analyses of strategies and leadership. 

J.M. McPherson, For Cause and Comrades: Why Men Fought in the Civil War, 
OUP, 1997 

An important book examining why Northerners and Southerners fought and 
died for their respective causes. 

G.C. Ward (with R. Burns and K. Burns), The Civil War: An Illustrated History, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1990 

This book accompanied Burns’ splendid television documentary. It is 
magnificently illustrated. 

B. I. Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb: The Common Soldier of the Confederacy, 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1943 

This remains an excellent book on the experience of Civil War soldiers, along 
with its twin The Life of Billy Yank: The Common Soldier of the Union. 

Books on the Union and Confederate home fronts 

PS. Paludan, A People's Contest: The Union and Civil War 1861-1865, Harper 
and Row, 1988 

A good survey of the impact of the war on Northern society. 

G. C. Rable, Civil Wars: Women and the Crisis of Southern Nationalism, 
University of Illinois Press, 1989 

This considers Southern women’s role in the conflict. 

Britain and the Civil War 

A. Foreman, A World on Fire, Allen Lane, 2010 

A good read, as well as a good account of British involvement in the Civil War. 

Primary material 

H. S. Commager (ed). The Blue and the Gray, Wings Books, 1950 

A tremendous collection of primary source material. 
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R.U. Johnson and C.C. Buel (eds). Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (4 vols), 
Castle, 1887 

The fact that the four volumes are still in print speaks volumes. 

Work Projects Administration, Slave Narratives: A Folk LListory of Slavery in the 
United States from Interviews with Former Slaves, Georgia Narratives, Part 1, 
Hard Press, 2006 

Fascinating interviews with former slaves conducted in the 1930s. 

Books on Reconstruction and the African American 
experience of war 

I. Berlin (et al.). Slaves No More, CUP, 1992 

A concise summary of a two-volumed work on emancipation. 

D. A. Blackmon, Slavery by Another Name: The Re-enslavement of Black 
Americans from the Civil War to World War II, Knopf, 2009 

A ground-breaking study of what African Americans in the South faced after the 
Civil War. 

E. R Foner, Reconstruction: America's Unfinished Revolution 1863-1877, Harper 
and Row, 1988 

Remains the best book on Reconstruction. 

M. Penman, Struggle for Mastery: Disfranchisement in the South, 1888-1908, 
UNC Press, 2001 

An important book dealing with an important issue. 

R.L. Ransom and R. Sutch, One Kind of Freedom: The Economic Consequences of 
Emancipation, CUP, 2001 

A clear and lucid examination of the economic consequences of emancipation. 

C. Vann Woodward, The Strange Career of Jim Crow, OUP, 1974 

This small book, once very influential, is somewhat dated but still worth a read. 

Internet resources 

• Interviews with former slaves can be found at www.gutenberg.org/ 
files/11255/11255-h/11255-h.htm 

• A massive Civil War portal with thousands of links: www.civil-war.net 

• A decent site for primary sources: www.civilwar.org/education/history/ 
primaiysources 

• The Library of Congress has many online sources. A good starting point 
for research would be: www.loc.gov/topics/content.php?subcat=8 

• One can also search the archives of the New York Times for contemporary 
accounts of the Civil War. See: www.nytimes.com 
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Internal assessment 


The internal assessment is a historical investigation on a historical topic. 

Below is a list of possible topics on the United States Civil War that could 
warrant further investigation. They have been organised by chapter theme. 

Chapter 2: The cotton economy and slavery 

1 Why did Nat Turner’s rebellion fail? 

2 To what extent did Eli Whitney’s cotton gin reinvigorate slavery? 

Chapter 3: The origins of the Civil War 

1 Compare and contrast the economic status of freedmen in slave and 
free states. 

2 Why did the North’s industry develop at a much faster rate than the 
South’s in the first half of the nineteenth century? 

Chapter 4: The abolitionist debate 

1 To what extent were the Quakers successful in spreading the gospel of 
abolitionism? 

2 How effective was the Fugitive Slave Act? 

3 Examine the impact of Frederick Douglass’s Irish and English tour. 

Chapter 5: The coming of war 

1 How was John Brown’s raid at Harper’s Ferry portrayed in the press? 

2 Why did South Carolina attack Fort Sumter? 

Chapter 6: Union versus Confederacy: the war 1861-5 

1 What were the causes of the New York City Draft Riots? 

2 Compare and contrast the provisioning of Union and Confederate 
soldiers. 

Chapter 7: The battles: 1861-5 

1 How successful were Confederate blockade runners? 

2 Analyse the factors which led to Great Britain’s decision to remain 
neutral in the Civil War. 

Chapter 8: Reconstruction 

1 To what extent was the Freedmen’s Bureau a success? 

2 Why did the United States military pull out of the South in 1877? 

Chapter 9: African Americans in the Civil War and the 
New South 

1 Why were Black Codes instituted in Mississippi in 1865? 

2 Why did justice John Marshall Harlan dissent in the Plessy v. Ferguson 
decision? 
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